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THE BUG IN HIS BUTTER 
A humorous story by Scammon Lockwood, liberally illustrated by the 
well-known cartoonist, Orville P. Williams. x 
A DEAL IN BANDITS 
A new kind of story by Harold de Polo, the popular author of the “‘Padre 
Bernardo” stories. A thrilling Mexican adventure tale. 
THE JUDGMENT OF THE BABY 
A gripping, heart story, rich in humor and pathos. The author, Caroline 
Brett McLean, has won her reputation as a writer of real ‘‘human interest”’ 
stories. 
HER PROPER SPHERE 
A vivid story of Washington life and diplomatic intrigue, by Virginia 
Watson. A story plot, with a charming romance in the background. 
THE CREW OF NO. 11 
A thrilling railroad story by Ladd Plumley, whose last National story, 
“A Graduate,” received wide comment. The new story is even more 
exciting and stirring in heart interest. 


"THE LURE OF THE TREASURE 


A climacteric instalment of George Ethelbert Walsh’s popular serial. 
As the story progresses the interest becomes more and more intense. 
AN UNACCREDITED ROMANCE IN THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD 
PAYNE 
By Mpyrtis Jarrell. A true story of the author of ‘‘Home Sweet Home”’ 
and his Georgian sweetheart. Illustrated by rare portrait of the im- 
mortal dramatist and of the house where he spent his happiest days. 


AMONG THE ARTICLES 


HUNGARY AND REAL HUNGARIANS 
By Dr. Michael Singer. . An entertaining description of Hungary, her 
history and her peoples. Singer is‘a noted Hungarian American. 
RESPECTFULLY ADDRESSED TO THE INDULGENT READER 
By Harold de Polo. An autobiography which gives rather little biog- 
raphy, but rather more description of Mexico and her peoples. 


AMONG THE VERSE 


LOVE AND THE SEASONS 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. A masterly poetic effort by America’s most 
popular woman writer. 


. THE LATEST NEWS 
OF WASHINGTON 


With descriptions and anecdotes of the men and women who took their 
places in the official circle with the advent of the Wilson administration. 
OF THE STAGE 
With discussions of the new plays and the progress in the world of the 
theater. 
OF THE NEW BOOKS 
With sketches to guide the reader in his selection of spring reading. 
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NEW OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON AND HIS FAMIL 














SH INGTON 
’ Joe Mitchell Chapple. 


ESPITE the efforts made to preserve simplicity in the preparation for 
the inauguration, the advent of Woodrow Wilson as President of the 
United States suggested the days of the Coronation of King Edward, 

which I witnéssed in 1903. There had not been a coronation for many years 
when Edward VII was crowned, and it was an event long looked forward to 
by the English. In the same way it had been many years since a Democratic 
President had passed up the Avenue in Washington, and when Woodrow 
Wilson took the oath there was keen anticipation among the faithful. It 
was not so much hero worship as it was an opportunity for the people to focus 
their admiration on an individual and give expression to party patriotism 
so long submerged under the Republican votes of other years. 


* * * * * 


OT since the close of the Civil War in 1865 has Washington had such 
a largely attended inauguration, and as one watches the passing pano- 
rama the thought comes, ‘“‘Who next?’ This seems to be one of the 
phases of a republican government that cannot be understood by the members 
of the diplomatic corps. One noted exception to this case is the Rt. Hon. 
James Bryce, the British ambassador, whose retirement is greatly regretted 
in America. As the author of ““The American Commonwealth,’ which has 
gone through several editions, and his recent book on South America, Ambas- 
sador Bryce will live in history as one of the most popular English authors in 
America. As he watched every detail of the ceremonies on Inauguration Day, 
one could understand why this little man with full gray beard had been able 
to write so interestingly and exhaustively on American politics. In chatting 
with me shortly before leaving the procession for the Senate gallery he told of 
his early experiences in Dakota years ago. He said that gathering information 
for his book, ‘““The American Commonwealth,” now regarded as the standard 
text-book on America, was not achieved by browsing in a library or poring 
over ancient volumes. More than any European he has been a first-hand, 
personal observer of American political life. 
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As I mingled 
among the diplo- 
mats in the Mar- 
ble Room on this 
occasion, it seemed 
a pity that the 
enlargement of the 
Senate Chamber 
will do away with 
the old Marble 
Room where so 
many great men 
have gathered and 
held conferences 
of vital import. 

Se , oe iat Where else but in 
Photo by Clinedinst ae the shadows of the 
Marble Room 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF WOODROW WILSON AT STAUNTON, VIRGINIA could a Senator 

meet a constitu- 
ent with more grace and ease? It has none of the austere air of an office 
building—no desks or office stools to indicate commercial activities, but sim- 
ple, deep-seated sofas and chairs, and a magnificent marble-topped table. 
Then there is an unparalleled view out over the capital city, which has 
occupied the abstracted gaze of many a Senator when trying to think a 
way out of the political complications suggested by the argumentative 
bombardment of earnest constituents. 











* * * * * 


T was my opportunity to study closely for more than an hour the face of 
President Wilson, and it suggested a study in smiles. There was the gra- 
cious, sympathetic smile of McKinley, brought to mind by the deep blue eyes 

and his puckered lips and kindliness; the staccato, toothsome smile of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with its tinge of sarcasm and its merry sparkle; the genial 
Taft smile with its diaphragmatic laugh, and now for four years it will be 
the Wilson smile—just a quiet parting of the lips that may be considered 
either polite or quizzical, but has nothing to remind one of the Roosevelt 
grin or the expansive beaming of Mr. Taft. President Wilson seems to smile 
often, but not always because he is amused, or because he is expressing real 
emotion, but in formality or politeness. There is nothing in the smile to indi- 
cate whether he accedes to or disagrees with the proposition, but a sort of 
“T will take it under consideration.”” There is no irony in it: it is simple 
politeness, courtesy and chivalry. 

Basking in the smiles of a President today is very like the experience of 
the courtiers of old when they sought to win favor in the sight of kings and 
queens. In the quietude of it all it seemed almost stupendous to think that in 
this man was centered control over the disbursement of thirty millions of dol- 
lars in salaries to be paid in presidential appointments alone. And when on 
his first day in office President Wilson decreed that no applicants for office 
would be received in person, but that the members of the Cabinet should be 
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consulted, it awakened much curiosity in the mind of the observer on the 
reviewing stand. Despite the banishment of the office-seekers, the throng of 
visitors continued, and the flood of letters on the President’s desk indicated 
that a new calling list had been established at the White House. 


* * * * * 


ATURALLY during Inauguration week I knew that hundreds of readers 
N would be interested in details concerning the personnel of the new 
administration, and I began a series of calls by seeking out Secretary 
Tumulty (pronounced with the accent on the Tum and not Tumul-ty, or any- 
thing like tumultuous). The new Secretary to the President was duly carry- 
ing out executive orders that no office-seekers are to be admitted. 

Joseph P. Tumulty is a real secretary of action. Always alert he comes 
out of his room to keep the newspaper boys informed as to such matters as 
are given out inside. He is popular and frank spoken, and handles an enor- 
mous number of people in short order and true diplomatic style. Tumulty 
has grown up with 
the Wilson move- 
ment and is one 
man certain to 
develop. His blond 
hair is growing 
sparse a-top, but 
his keen blue eyes 
are deep-set, and 
with a big cigar at 
hand he knows 
just how to meet 
and greet people, 
whether news- 
paper men or dip- 
lomats. Attired in 
a salt and pepper —_ 
gray suit, with a Photo by Clinedinst 
modest necktie of 
yellow shade set- PRESIDENT WILSON AND SECRETARY JOSEPH P. TUMULTY 
ting off his auburn 
hair, he is a perfect type of the live American secretary. On the first day 
at the White House he demonstrated his ability of meeting and handling 
people and managing matters political in his own comfortable way. It seems 
to matter little to him whether he is in New Jersey or Washington. 





* * * * * 


HE first representative of a foreign government to greet President Wilson 
was an envoy from King Alfonso, the Marques de la Vega Inclan, the 
royal commissioner delegate, who has already selected a site at the 

Panama Exposition at San Francisco. President Wilson received from Marques 
Inclan his first message from a European ruler. Personal good wishes were 
exchanged, and there was a significance when the Spanish envoy told of the 
elaborate plans his country was making for their exhibit at the Panama 
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Exposition. In 1918 Spain plans an elaborate exposition of her own at Castile, 
and the Panama Pacific celebration will be of interest as setting Spain a 
standard. President Wilson elicited the information that reports of King 
Alfonso’s visit to the United States were unfounded because it would be 
impossible for the Monarch to be absent from his country for any length 
of time. Alfonso has, however, expressed a keen wish to visit America, in 
which country he feels a hearty personal interest. 

Later when the Philippines were mentioned to the representative of 
the ancient rulers of the Islands, there was a queer little twinkle in his eyes. 


* * * * * 


HE close of the Sixty-second Congress found Senator Jacob H. Gallinger, 
of New Hampshire, pro tempore President of the United States Senate, 
with the honor of swearing in the new president of that body. 

Senator Gallinger as the presiding officer was especially fitted for dispatching 
business, for his long experiences and service have made him the dean of the 
Senate. During the month preceding he was kept busy signing the receipts 
of the messengers as they brought in the electoral votes of the states. One 
woman, representing her sex for the first time in the electoral college of the 
nation, reported Utah for Taft. The mileage for election mounted up to a 
high figure. The Arizona delegate was lost on the way, but the Senatorial 
clock was accommodatingly set back in order to allow him to arrive on time. 

Senator Gallinger as one of the leaders will occupy the Minority Con- 
ference room across the hall upstairs over the district room where he has long 
presided. Since March 4th, he has been the senior member in point of service 
of both parties of the Senate. He has been a member of the District of Colum- 
bia Committee for twenty-two years and during his administration has 
carried out many important improvements, including the Senate Office Build- 
ing, which will always remain a monument to his energy in advancing the 
nation’s capital. 

A printer boy and later a practicing physician he has been accounted for 
years the busiest man in the Senate. He is always at work, always in his 
seat, and has occupied his desk perhaps longer, hour for hour, than any 
other senator. During the impeachment trial of Judge Archbold he felt it was 
his duty to be there, and was on hand early and late hearing testimony with 
that characteristic conscientiousness of a New England representative. The 
new twenty million dollar Union Station, Connecticut Avenue Bridge (one 
million dollars), District Building and reclamation of the Potomac flats are 
a part of the record in District of Columbia improvements during the years 
that Senator Gallinger served on the committee. The banquet held at Wash- 
ington on the occasion of his seventy-fourth birthday was a fitting tribute to 
the service of the sturdy and energetic Senator from the old Granite State. 

It was in 1862 that Dr. Gallinger hung out his shingle as a physician 
at Concord, New Hampshire. He immediately began to take an interest in 
schools and churches, while the cause of temperance and the public health 
enlisted his attention as well as his co-operation in early days. A ready speaker 
and debater he was always busy at home, for as his neighobrs at Concord 
declare, “‘Doctor Gallinger never secured any success in a dead calm.” He 
first went to the {State legislature, served in the Constitutional Convention, 
then followed State Senator, and since has had a legislative experience 
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more extensive than most of his coadjutors in the Senate. With the exception 
of two years intervening between his service in the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, he has been in active public life since 1882. When in the 
House of Representatives he delivered a notable tariff speech entitled ““A Plea 
for NewEngland,”’ 
of which more 
than a million 
copies have been 
printed and dis- 
tributed. 

The correspond- 

ence files of Sena- 
tor Gallinger with 
his constituents 
covers almost ev- 
ery known topic, 
but amid the 
stormiest scenes 
he remains the 
same genial, kind- 
ly leader, who has 
always retained 
the affection of his 
people. At his RECEIVING WAR NEWS FROM MEXICO AT THE WHITE HOUSE. THE 
home in Concord, MESSAGES ARE IMMEDIATELY SENT THROUGH TO THE PRESIDENT 
and summer home, 
“The Poplars,” in Salisbury Heights, Senator Gallinger continues busy; the 
same as in the whirl of activities at Washington, and it was a splendid tribute 
frorn his Democratic colleagues that his personal appointment of a postmaster 
at Concord was confirmed, although the other fifteen hundred appointments 
were held up. This was a tribute to the fairness of Senator Gallinger as a 
presiding officer. In many a hotly contested parliamentary debate he has won 
his point, but always by fair methods. The people of New Hampshire may 
well be proud of the sturdy veteran who represents them in the Senate, and 
administered the oath of office to the Senate’s new president. 





* * * * * 


HE last meeting of the Gridiron Club at Washington before the retire- 

ment of President Taft was made the occasion of the presentation of 

a gold gridiron as a mark of the esteem of the Washington corres- 
pondents, who are members of this club. The dinner was a notable 
one. There was the usual din at the beginning after the Inaugural proces- 
sion had marched into the banquet hall. There were Princeton professors, 
the ‘‘Wanta Eta Pie Frat’’ and the “In Bad Club,” and a roar of laughter 
greeted the shout, ‘“Where is the Houn’ Dog Club?” Then memories of 
Baltimore were awakened. There was an allusion to ‘‘Mr. William of Cin- 
cinnati” and ‘“‘Mr. Theodore of Oyster Bay,’’ while there was a discord in 
the band triyng to play ‘““A Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight”’ with Keller’s 
“Hymn of Peace’”’ going on at the same time. 
President Wilson was impersonated as closeted with his cabinet beginning 
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to frame a message, then Miss Democracy came along hunting for her mascot, 
while Gridiron songsters trilled merrily concerning ‘Schedule K.”” The late 
songs and old favorite operas were utilized. The ‘Gobble Duet’’ was revived 
with the words changed to “Office, office, office, bah,’’ etc. 

It was a merry program, and gathered about the table were representatives 
of nearly every branch of government from sedate justices and dainty diplo- 
mats to new postoffice clerks. Many visitors came from afar and it was 
in all a distinguished gathering, for the Gridiron Club always has some of its 
victims present in person, and no President, present, past or prospective, has 
ever escaped. 

* * * * * 


NE thing I especially remarked about Inauguration Day that not once 
O during all that day of jubilation was the name of Roosevelt mentioned 
or thought of. One ubiquitous reporter made an inquiry among a 
number of people and found that during all that day of triumph and change 
not one had even thought of Theodore Roosevelt and of that spectacular 
occasion eight years ago when he was re-elected ‘after his succession to 
the presidency occasioned by the death of William McKinley. This fact is 
not commented upon as indicative of the Colonel’s loss of prestige or power, 
but as showing how the memories of great men and occasions are lost in the 
wild acclaim“and enthusiasm of the moment. 


* * * * * 


OW and then a delicate point comes up in the procedure of the Senate 
that sets the wiseacres to discussing. Senator William Alden Smith, 
in trying to force matters along at the close of a session which was being 

obstructed by retiring senators, shook his fist in the face of his colleagues, and 
declared that if they did not desist he would be forced to remind them that 
their term of service expired at 12.01 a.m. March fourth rather than at 
high noon of that day, twelve hours later. Literally the term of senator ex- 
pires when March fourth comes in, but tradition extended the time to high 
noon March fourth, when the clock is held back until the business of the 
session is completed. 

The question was also brought up whether Woodrow Wilson was the 
twenty-seventh or the twenty-eighth president. This is because Grover 
Cleveland served two terms with one term intervening, which would make a 
dual personality if twenty-eight is the accepted number. The custom of calling 
Mr. Wilson the twenty-seventh president therefore prevails. 

It was a striking scene when seventeen senators retired and seventeen 
new senators were sworn in. Now to use Vice-president Marshall’s metaphor 
the question is, “‘If the Senate is the blinders of the harness, is the House on 
the other side only the crupper,”’ with which fine allegorical distinction it will 
be decidedly necessary for the leaders to watch the breechings and crupper 
as well as the blinders and the bit. 

During his first day in office Vice-President Marshall was uncomfortable 
because he could not put himself at his ease as when at home, lawyer-like, he 
rested his feet on the table in his room. The cynosure of all eyes in the Vice- 
President’s room, the nervous, wiry Hoosier insisted that he felt like a monkey 


in a cage. So he closed the door, put his feet on the table, and felt at ee ays 
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Photo by Clinedinst 





THE CROWD WAITING FOR ADMISSION TO THE WHITE HOUSE MARCH 5, DESPITE THE 
_ PRESIDENTIAL MANDATE, “NO OFFICE SEEKERS ALLOWED” 


Hereafter the handsome old clock and the mirrors for which Adams was 
denounced for his extravagance will reflect the exceeding peace of the new 
Vice-President, resting serenely with his feet on the table, when" the door is 
securely closed. 

* * * *k ak 


AKING the first photograph of the new cabinet was an event that occa- 
sioned a great stir, for it was the first picture ever taken of a cabinet of 
ten members. Secretary Wilson of the Department of Labor arrived 

in time to have his infantile creation represented in the great council gathered 
about the table. The. personnel of the Cabinet is an interesting study. Half 
of the members are Southern born, and all range in age closely to fifty years. 
There are two Wilsons, Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson, and President 
Woodrow Wilson, but the President’s surname soon loses its identity in the 
conduct of official affairs, for it is always ‘‘The President,” or ‘‘Mr. President.” 

An interesting study was made by a student of history as he watched the 
various members of the. Cabinet enter. There was the long, lean form of 
Secretary of the Treasury William Gibbs McAdoo, the young man who made 
the Hudson Tunnel Tube possible; who will now be able to look more 
dignified in approaching the financiers in New York than formerly when 
trying to raise money fo. his or~at operations. Already he has been chris- 
tened the Talleyrand of the new administration. 

Secretary of Commerce William C. Redfield is the only one of the group 
who wears a beard, and many jokes have been made at the expense of his 
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auburn burnsides. The oath was administered to William G. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury, by Justice Hughes. It was aninteresting scene when 
the new members of the cabinet were sworn in. Secretary Bryan was the first 
to take his oath on the day previous, and immediately after the ceremonies, 
turned and grasped the hand of Mrs. Bryan. His first official act was to sign 
the commissions of his nine colleagues in the Cabinet. Franklin K. Lane, 
the new Secretary of the Interior, took the oath of office in the Supreme Court 
room, and in every case theré was a hearty good feeling and consultation 
between the outgoing and incoming Cabinet ministers. At the Agricultural 
Department a notary public appeared and David F. Houston of Missouri 
qualified as Secretary, with Governor Folk, retiring Secretary Fisher and 
former Governor Francis as witnesses. The good-byes of three thousand 
employees of the Agricultural Department were given the retiring secretary 
in the new Agassiz Museum in the evening. J. C. McReynolds, the only 
member of the Cabinet whose democracy has been challenged, took the oath 
in a business-like way before the Court of Appeals and went into consultation 
with Mr. Bullitt, the solicitor-general. Two oaths of office were given to 
Albert Sydney Burleson, postmaster-general, one to discharge the duties of 
his office and the other to support the Constitution of the United States. 
Postmaster-General Hitchcock tesponded to the brief address made by the 
incoming cabinet minister. Thére was a business-like discussion between the 
two and a gratifying tribute paid to Mr. Hitchcock on the genius displayed 
in the organization and results of his department. 

At the War office Lindley M: Garrison was sworn in and afterward held a 
reception at which all the army officers in the city were presented by Major- 
General Leonard Wood. Secretary Stimson’s dignified farewell was much 
applauded. The new head of the War Department when questioned in regard 
to the situation in Mexico replied wittily, ‘‘I have just broken in and am not 
ready to break out.’’ There was a bit of romance connected with the choice 
of Josephus Daniels for the Navy Department, as he was a relative of Lieu- 
tenant Bagley, the only officer in the navy killed during the Spanish War. 
There were many personal friends present from the old home town of Raleigh 
to see Secretary Daniels sworn in. The retiring secretary, Mr. George von L. 
Meyer, gracefully expressed his appreciation to the newspaper men, the heads 
of naval departments and their assistants as he bade them farewell. Secretary 
Wilson of the Department of Labor and Secretary Redfield of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce both took the oath of office in retiring Secretary Nagel’s 
office, where an informal reception was held. 


* * * * * 


HE closing minutes of the Sixty-second Congress found ‘Uncle Joe” 
Cannon in the Speaker’s chair. At the call of his old friend, Speaker 
Clark, Uncle Joe presided once again over the House of which he has 

been a member for more than forty years. A wild cheer greeted him as he 
mounted the rostrum, and an affecting farewell followed. With a resolution 
of thanks, a tribute was paid by Minority Leader Mann to Speaker Clark, 
who was presented with a watch. A silver fruit stand was presented to the 
retiring parliamentary clerk of the Speaker, Judge Charles Crisp, who has 
been elected member of Congress from Georgia. He is a son of former Speaker 
Crisp, and will be one of the mbst thoroughly trained members of the new 
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Congress. His father 
was one of the most 
popular Speakers 
the House ever had, 
and the remarks of 
his son brought 
back vivid memor- 
ies to a number of 
the older Democrat- 
ic members who had 
served in the House 
when the late 
Charles. Frederick 
Crisp was in the 
Speaker’s chair. 


* * * 


N the Senate are 
preserved some 
of the formalities 

of the early days of 
the Republic. When 
the ballots were 
brought to the Sen- 
ate and the an- 
nouncement made, 
finally and officially, 
that the election of 
MR. ARTHUR FREIDHEIM, THE CELEBRATED RUSSIAN Pianist Woodrow Wilson as 
WHO HAS BEEN ENTERTAINING LARGE AND ENTHUsIASTIC President of the 
AUDIENCES ON HIS AMERICAN TOUR United States was 
effected last No- 
vember, the ceremony was so formal that even the page boys, who had the 
distinction of bearing the boxes into the Senate Chamber, seemed to be 
impressed. This is one of the occasions when the House and Senate joined 
together in an official function. The old-time prejudice between the Senate and 
the House has been eliminated in recent’ years. The Senate is being recruited 
from members of the House who maintain their friendships at the other end 
of the Capitol even after they have donned the Senatorial toga. Then, too, 
there are many ambitious young members of the Lower House who coming 
into the Senate side linger to listen and dream of the years to come. And 
as election days come and time goes on, many of these same young Repre- 
sentatives find themselves walking down the aisle of the Senate Chamber, 
taking the oath with an air of one whose dreams have come true. 





* * * * * 


PEAKING of new Republican leaders in the Senate, there seems to be 
S an enthusiastic following of Senator Borah of Idaho, for the reason that 
he has never separated himself from his party, although he is active and 
prominent in Progressive legislation. He is the senator who saved the Labor 
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Department, created by one of the last bills signed by President Taft, and such 
little acts, often the result of a momentary impulse, sometimes have much to 
do with a successful political career. The ability of Senator Borah is unques- 
tioned. His constituents in Idaho recognize in him the calibre of a senator 
who has long years of useful-service ahead of him, and although geographical 
location has been a conspicuous feature in the past in determining leadership, 
it is becoming less so in these days of rapid communication, when any one part 
of the country seems almost adjacent to another. Then, too, old-time political 
boundary lines have been somewhat obliterated, and carrying Illinois, Indiana 
or any “doubtful state” is not so much due to one man as to effective lead- 
ership in political strategy and principles. 

Senator Borah wore a white carnation and one of his happiest smiles as 
he faced the majority on the opposite side of the Senate chamber and took 
his place among the minority. 
As the sceptre of power passed 
from one aisle to the other one 
could mark the changes of ex- 
pression in the faces of the 
men. On the Democratic side 
there was the glint of victorious 
leadership, while a flash of ag- 
gressive opposition radiated 
on the side that had just relin- 
quished its. own long lease of 
power. 

* * * 


NE of the most conspicu- 
ous figures in the Inaugu- 
ral parade was Hollow 

Horn Bear, the leading Indian 
‘Chief from the Rosebud Sioux 
agency of South Dakota. Six 
feet, three inches tall and of 
splendid feature and propor- 
tion, it is claimed that from 
his photograph was taken the 
engraving on the five dollar sil- 
ver certificate. For the parade 
he was dressed in the full garb | JUDGE ALPHONSO TAFT, THE FATHER OF WILLIAM 
of an Indian Chief, and made “HOWARD TAPT, HE WAS A MEMBER OP PRESIDENT 
a most impressive figure. The oF TWO HUNG IN THE PRESIDENT’S ROOM, THE 
thousands who cheered the OTHER BEING THAT OF COLONEL ROOSEVELT 
gallant chief along the line of 
parade were shocked a week later to learn of his severe illness, soon followed 
by his death, in Washington. For years Hollow Horn Bear had been known 
as the ideal Indian, not only because of his physical perfection, but because 
of his exceptional qualities as a man. 

He was regarded as a gifted orator, and had always been the spokesman 
of his people at any council of the Indians or in any negotiations with the 
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Federal Government. He brought with him, during bis recent visit to Wash- 
ington, a beautifully carved pipe, and made a personal presentation of it to 
President Wilson, with a fitting and graceful statement. 

In later years he has stood for the best in the upbuilding and betterment 
of his people, and in every way exercised his good offices in co-operation with 
the Government in treating with his people. 

He was in the battle with Custer on the Little Big Horn, 1876, and was 
conspicuous for his brav- 
ery and heroism. Later, 
however, he changed his 
course and was a special 
representative and friend 
of the Goveinment in 
seeking peace between 
the United States army 
and the Sioux after the 
battle of Wounded Knee, 
in South Dakota, in 1890. 
Following the Custer 
massacre the Government 
disarmed all of the In- 
dians of the Sioux nation 
and took from them their 
ponies, for which they 
were compensated. This 
was done with the object 
of keeping them upon 
their reservations. During 
the recent visit of Hollow 
Horn Bear he called upon 
the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. He recognized the 
rifle that had been taken 
from him more than 
thirty-five years ago, and 
retained as a conspicuous 


trophy. It was gracefully 
THE LATE CHIEF HOLLOW HORN BEAR, WHOSE DEATH . 
SOON AFTER THE INAUGURATION FESTIVITIES,IN WHIcH turned over to him and 
HE TOOK AN IMPORTANT PART, WAS GREATLY RE- with great pleasure and 
GRETTED BY OFFICIAL WASHINGTON. satisfaction he hoped to 
carry it home. 

Hollow Horn Bear had long been a friend of Senator Gamble of South 
Dakota, and frequently visited him to talk over matters affecting the interests 
of his people. The Senator, during his long service, took an especial interest 
in the welfare of the Indians and in legislation to promote their progress 
and development. 

There are upwards of twenty thousand Indians within the State of South 
Dakota. Not many years since the entire. western half of the state was em- 
braced within the Indian Reservations. These have been gradually opened 
to settlement. During Senator Gamble’s service in the Senate he has passed 
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through that body measures opening to the white settlers nearly twelve 
million acres of these lands, and representing substantially one-sixth of the 
area of the entire State. Only two small counties remain unaffected in the 
Pine Ridge Reservation. 

Senator Gamble has the fullest confidence of the Indians of his state and 
is known to all the Sioux of South Dakota as ‘‘Cetan Tanka,”’ meaning Big 
Hawk. His Indian constituents joined with him in sincerely mourning the 
passing of Chief Hollow Horn Bear. 


* * * * * 


URING the Inauguration thousands of people made their first visit to 
Washington. The impressions of everyone are worth study, for we like 
to know what other people think, aside from our own impressions. 

As thousands were making their first pilgrimage to Mount Vernon, the im- 
pressions of the poet, Fitz-Greene Halleck, were recalled. He made his first 
visit to Mount Vernon in 1816. As a New 
Yorker, he insisted that New York was the 
best place for a residence; Baltimore he thought 
resembled it most; Philadelphia had attrac- 
tions for a literary man; but Washington he 
described as ‘‘a mere desert’’ with its ‘‘Goose 
Creeks,’”’ swamps and marshes. He stopped 
for a time on the field at Bladensburg and 
looked over the White House left in ruins by 
the British soldiers, the debris of the battle 
being still scattered over the field. There is 
just the same colloquial touch in this account 
as in the letters written home today by the 
young man or young woman who visits the 





historic birthplace of Washington and attempts KING GEORGE a GREECE ‘ 
: A popular and able ruler assassinated by 
to tell the home-folks all about it. ot Gepenesues Gaoeh ob GlanOd 


Halleck describes seeing Mrs. Madison at 

a theatre, where ‘‘a number of amateurs were murdering a play.’’ He describes 
her as a very handsome, dignified personage, who presided at the levee in a 
style not excelled by European courts. The suavity of manner and the grace 
and demeanor of polished society amid the rude pioneer surroundings of 
Washington greatly impressed him. The observer of today sees the stately 
city with its buildings, avenues, parks and residences radically changed, and 
more than realizing the dream picture of President Washington, who saw in 
the unreclaimed site the future glories of the great capital. Have we gained 
socially as well or have we lost that grace, suavity and gentility of manners 
that charmed the visitor to Washington in early days? 


* * * * * 


HE retirement of Senator Shelby Cullom and ‘Uncle Joe’’ Cannon 
from Congress snaps the last living link associated with the days of 
Lincoln. What a happy gathering it was in Washington when ‘Uncle 

Joe” received the kind and affectionate greetings of friend and foe and proved 
his agility by dancing the hornpipe on the polished floor of,the East Room in 
the White House. The political passions of the campaign have passed, and 
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“Uncle Joe” retired with the affectionate regard and kind appreciation of even 
the home folks who helped to defeat him. In all the fifty years of his public 
service and with all his responsibilities as Chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations he has left behind not one blot or taint on his record as an 
honest public servant. What more could be said? 
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PRESIDENT AND MRS. WOODROW WILSON AT UNION STATION, WASHINGTON 


URING the closing days of the administration Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock gave many demonstrations of the advantages of postal 
savings and parcel post, both established under his administration, 
and his annual report made public shortly before he left office suggested 
several important improvements, especially in parcel post. He would extend 
the eleven-pound limit, and include books in the list of articles which may 
be forwarded by parcel post. ‘ 
During the Hitchcock administration the postal deficit was eliminated 
and a surplus established, and the retiring Postmaster-General believes that 
even greater economies can be achieved. Stinging sarcasm showed through 
even the staid official language when attention was called to the franking 
system, whereby 300,000,000 pieces of mail have been carried free through 
the mails, representing a loss to the government of more than $20,000,000. 
As is evidenced in Mr. Hitchcock’s report the practical operation of the 
parcel post shows many kinks that must be straightened out before the new 
system will meet the exactions and demands of the American people for 
parcel service. The people have been too long educated in holding carriers 
responsible for damages and reimbursement when packages went astray to 
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_left or Democratic side. 
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entrust their parcels to Uncle Sam if he assumes no responsibility. There 
must also be an adjustment of rates to obviate those cases in which packages 
coming by parcel post across the continent exceed letter postage, thus 
leaving express companies the successful competitors. 


* * * * * 


T was indeed a novel scene presented by the Senate the day after inaugu- 
| ration. In nearly every row there were new faces, and to me the most 

impressive feature of 
the transition of adminis- 
trative power from one 
party to another was 
when “in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye,”’ 
as it were, from the right 
hand (Republican) side 
swept across the aisle the 
sceptre of power to the 


Originally the leaders of 
the party in power an- 
nounce what is to be done 
and it is done, and the 
other side sits acquiescent, 
but this time the ponder- 
ous form of Senator Hoke 
Smith arose, and acting, as 
he said, in behalf of Sena- 
tor Kern, offered a resolu- 
tion for a committee to 
notify President Wilson 
that the Senate was in 
session. Senators Kern, ae 
Smith, Martin, Lodge and SE? WARIS Net 


Root were the fivé chosen 

i he Presi- | SENATOR WM. P. JACKSON OF MARYLAND, WHO IS NOT 

re eat Pvp’ P a ALTOGETHER A NEWCOMER IN SENATORIAL CIRCLES, 

ent,and thefirst business  jayinG FILLED OUT THE UNEXPIRED TERM OF THE 
acted upon was the confir- LATE SENATOR ISIDOR RAYNER 


mation of the Cabinet. 

There were many changes of seats on the Senate floor, and “first come first 
served’ was the order of the day. Senator Clark of Wyoming took the seat 
of the veteran, Senator Cullom, in the front row. Senators Jackson, Pomerene 
and Owen also moved into the front row and the new senators modestly 
appeared on the outside edge of the chamber on both sides. 


* * * * * 





WO officers at the State Department who will continue in office are 
second assistant secretary Alvey A. Adee, who entered the service 
in 1870 as secretary of the legation at Madrid, coming to Washington 

in 1877; and Wilbur J. Carr, director of the consular service, who has been 
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so_thoroughly identified with the reconstruction of the service that he seems 
to be indispensable. The Mexican war clouds were dissipated during the - 
inaugural festivities, but after the handshakings and congratulations were 
over, the department ‘‘went right away’’ for business, and the flood tide of 
talk and discussion of the situation again rolled on. 

The first ambassador to pay his respects to the President was the Japanese 
Viscount Sutemi Chinda. Among the thirteen governors who graced the - 
portico at the inauguration was John K. Tener of Pennsylvania, the only 
Republican governor to appear at the Democratic inauguration. But,as was 
laughingly remarked, an inauguration would seem incomplete unless Penn- 
sylvania was well represented. 

The secret service men who have been so long attached to the presidential 
retinue continue with President Wilson: James Sloan, L. C. Wheeler and 
Richard L. Jervis, and the alertness of these lynx-eyed men when the influx 
of strangers poured into the executive office indicated the responsibility of 
their work until they became familiar with the many new faces. 


* * * * * 


S one by one the bands and regiments left Washington after Inaugura- 
tion and the stands were being torn down, and all evidences of the 
festivities removed, the capital became a lonely, commonplace city to 

the thousands of tourists who had never seen it save in Inaugural dress. The 
Avenue presented a sharp contrast to that wonderful spectacle when the bands 
were playing and the gayety of the crowds overflowed in dancing the 
“Turkey Trot’’ and other stunts in true holiday spirit. 

The successful management of the. greatest Inauguration ever known in 
Washington was especially creditable to Colonel William Corcoran Eustis, 
Chairman of the Inaugural Committee, and his corps of assistants. At no 
other inauguration has all Washington been so enthusiastic and unanimous in 
preparing for the advent of a new administration. As there was an alliterative 
charm in the ‘‘Win with Wilson” at the Baltimore Convention, ‘‘Washing- 
ton’s Welcome to. Wilson” seemed fitly to harmonize the beginning and the 
end of a triumphal progress to the White House. 


* * ** * * 


AMOUS men are seen in all their glory at Washington just now. Men 
who have influence and standing under the new regime thrill with satis- 
faction as people look on them and say ‘‘there he goes’’—“‘there’s so and 

so.’ It is altogether exhilarating and irresistible. The personal popularity 
of Secretary of State William Jennings Bryan is due to the fact that every- 
one seems to know him. He has been through many of the ups and downs 
of having attentions and non-attentions, but it is all the same to him. In 
Room 212, where diplomats are usually received, he met the large gathering 
of his friends and admirers. The number of official plums which he has at his 
disposal make Secretary Bryan and the State Department a magnet for 
office seekers. 
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THE NATIONAL SUFFRAGETTE ASSOCIATION MARCHING IN THE SUFFRAGETTE PARADE 






The Inauguration of President Wilson 
by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


tion of 1913 as a double event. The 

woman’s pageant of March third 
was a brilliant ‘overture to the official for- 
malities of March fourth. The Suffragettes 
seized the opportunity to make it more than 
a mere inauguration display—they turned 
the day preceding into a rousing demon- 
stration of the power and growth of the 
sentiment “‘Votes for Women.” 

The interim of sixteen years elapsing 
between the advent of a Democratic presi- 
dent brought thousands of the faithful to 
Washington. From every state and terri- 
tory, and especially from New Jersey, 
the state of the new President—every- 
body was there.. Every train that stopped 
in New Jersey during the first days of 
March picked up pilgrims for Washington. 
There were soldier boys in uniforms, staid 


| tion of 1 will record the Inaugura- 


business men in silk hats, brushed up for’ 


the occasion; women in hats and hoods, 
and boy scouts in khaki. Even President 
Woodrow Wilson in leaving Trenton put 
aside his prejudices against the silk tile, 


(17) 


succumbed to tradition and bowed his 
farewell, silk hat in hand. 

The leave-taking of the President from 
Princeton was simple and home-like. The 
neighbors gathered and with fluttering 
kerchiefs bade him ‘‘Godspeed” in the 
raw March winds. As usual, he looked 
after his personal baggage, and laughed as 
he marked it “Woodrow Wilson, White 
House,”’ feeling sure that it would reach 
its destination. Half a thousand Prince- 
ton lads came with him to Washington, 
and there were many “cheers and tigers, 
too,” for the spirit of Old Nassau ran ram- 
pant. The opportunity for the old college 
to share with her alumni in the inaugura- 
tion of a President had not occurred since 
the time that James Madison, a Princeton 
man, was made President. 

* * * 

The city of Washington again showed its 
wonderful elasticity. It seemed to expand 
like a rubber balloon under the crush. 
Trains from all sections of the country 
poured into the palatial Union Station 
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gateway like a rush in the Chicago loop. 
The great train sheds and rotunda were 
thronged with people, and little aisles were 
made among the masses through which 
recently arrived travelers passed with 
suitcases and jaunty air. The automatic 


ship in the sea of darkness. Searchlights 
played first on the dome, then back upon 
Washington monument, then swung the 
are-light upon the fluttering flags over the 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
showing that Congress was in the throes 

of an all-night Sunday 

session. Silhouetted 
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NEARING WASHINGTON IN THE “HIKE” OF THE SUFFRAGETTES. 
THE PILGRIMS CARED NEITHER FOR PELTING RAIN NOR MUD 


train announcers sang the song of prompt 
arrivals and departures amid the clang of 
locomotive bells and the swish of steam. 
Crowds to greet you, crowds to push you 
in—crowds everywhere, early and late. 
The people were merry and chatty and 
each one seemed to express in action and 
words, “this is our government, our build- 
ings and our Inauguration.”- Even the 
radiating streets and avenues of Washing- 
ton were greatly mixed in distributing the 
great mass of humanity. The Avenue 
cars crept along in solemn procession amid 
the’ inaugural decorations. The yellow 
fluttering flags of ‘Votes for Women’ 
were everywhere in evidence, while the 
flaming red of the “‘Antis’’ was also seen. 
It was a brilliant pageant of colors. On 
Sunday evening the lights across the 
Avenue began to twinkle and cluster about 
the alternate electric pendant lights of 
red, white and blue. The wave of light 
faded away in the distance and illuminated 
the stately Capitol which seemed like a 


against the dark 
‘shadows of the night, 
long, streaming 
searchlights ring- 
streaked the sky like 
an Aurora Borealis. 
On the tip of the dome 
twinkled the electric 
light, the beacon star 
which would not set 
until the business of 
the Capitol was fin- 
‘ished. The great 
building on the hill 
blazed like a factory 
working overtime. 

In the corridors of 

the Capitol during 
the night session 
the visitors peeped 
through doors, first at 
the House and then 
at the Senate. The 
House was having a recess and the floor 
was deserted, but the papers strewn on 
the desks seemed eloquent*of the scenes in 
which they had played a part. On the 
Senate side, with President Gallinger in 
the chair, matters were moving swiftly. 
The bells-rang as the roll call of members 
proceeded in swift succession under the 
pressure of the closing session which seldom 
fails to reveal the old historic struggle 
between the two houses of Congress. At 
the entrances of the Senate were rows of 
conspicuous pegs with names clearly 
marked—first the President, President- 
elect, with Senator Crane and various lead- 
ing senators. Each had his name over a 
seat, and it suggested memories of an old 
schoolhouse. 

In and about the doors of the galleri2s 
were throngs pleading with the door- 
keepers for just a peep. There were six- 
teen small babies less than a year old at 
the Capitol that evening, for fathers and 
mothers were determined to witness Con- 
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gress in session at night, one sight that 
even their little ones could not make 
them sacrifice. The baby eyes blinked as 
they looked about, some laughing, some 
crying, and as one smiling Senator re- 
marked, ‘‘Who knows but some of these 
babies may some day be President of the 
United States?” A fond mother who was 
standing nearby with a tiny girl tugging 
at her skirts, pointed toward the little one 
and said: “Who knows but she may yet 
be President of the United States?”” The 
Senator bowed gallantly and echoed ‘““‘Who 
knows?”’—for you cannot disassociate the 
Inauguration from “Votes for Women.” 
* * * 

In the Statuary Hall, originally used by 

the House of Representatives, were ranged 


tion, took on a weird fascination and 
became a fairy land of enchantment to 
the wide-eyed tourist. . 

Everywhere there was an air of prepara- 
tion. Seats lining the avenue and every- 
where ‘were taken for the parade. The 
stand was already prepared for President 
Wilson to take the oath of office. Inside 
were the rails to divide the “distinguished 
guests” and those who were not guests. 

The greatest activity, however, on Sun- 
day night, was at the suffrage headquarters. 
on F Street. Down in the little, stuffy, 
half-basement room, gaily decorated with 
yellow banners, there was no standing 
room and every one of the managers was 
trying to talk at the same time, planning 
for the great parade. Further down F 
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START OF THE GREAT SUFFRAGETTE PARADE, SHOWING GRAND MARSHAL MRS. RICHARD 
COKE BURLESON (MOUNTED) AND HER AIDES] 


the statues of celebrities from the various 
states, and in the night shadows stood 
mute and silent the simulacra of men 
whose voices once rang out clear and boldly 
under the dome in the infancy and youth 
of the Republic. Under the canopy of 
night the great Capitol humming with the 
unfinished business of a past administra- 


Street was the anti-suffrage headquarters, 
with banners of blazing red. There was 
perhaps not so much excitement here, 
though it was plain to see that the battle 
was on between the yellow and red—a 
revival of the ‘‘War of the Roses” between 
Lancaster and York of old English 
history. 
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On Monday, the day before Inaugura- 
tion, the weather was cold and blustery, 
but that did not dampen the determina- 
tion of either the suffragettes or the anti- 
suffragettes, for the third of March was 
absolutely their own. Afternoon traffic 
stopped on the Avenue and the throngs 
began to gather. Such a scene will never 
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“LIBERTY "—THE TABLEAU OF THE SUFFRA- 
GETTES ON THE STEPS OF THE TREASURY 
BUILDING 


be paralleled. The brilliant yellow was 
prominently displayed on every side, meet- 
ing the wave of red at every turn, as I 
went down the Avenue, not this time .on 
a prancing charger as in the McKinley 
regime, looking first to right and left, 
finally reaching the Treasury Building. 
On the steps of the Treasury Building, 
facing the broad Potomac, was enacted a 
tableau, the like of which was never wit- 
nessed in the country. It was an allegori- 
cal tableau designed by Miss Hazel Mac- 
Kaye, the daughter of the famous drama- 
tist. It had all the intensive powers of 
opera and grand opera, and the charms of 
the Greek drama. The steps of the great 
Treasury Building had been given to the 
women “‘by an act of Congress,” and were 


held against all intruders, éven the moving 
picture men. 

As I looked on the great columns of the 
Treasury Building it reminded me of a 
scene of an ancient play. First came 
“Columbia,” with a blare of trumpets and 
unfolding her mantle of rich blue revealed 
the stars and stripes as a lining. Followed 
“Justice,” personified by Miss Sarah 
Albert, with her retinue, in purple robes 
with uplifted swords to the strains of 
“Tannhauser.” Gracefully they came as if 
groping to find the truth, and when they 
saw “Columbia,” they took their positions 
in line. When the heroic strains of ‘Aida’ 
were played Miss F. F. Noyes, the noted 
Greek dancer, appeared, a veritable Greek 
goddess with diaphanous robes of cerise. 
She swooped down with flying feet and 
with a freedom and abandon of movement 
expressed the spirit of “Liberty.” Each 
received in turn the favor of “Columbia.” 
““Peace,”’ represented by Miss Lawson, ap- 
peared in pure white, as the tinkling of a 
bell gave the cue to the bandmaster below 
the steps. She held in her hand a white 
dove, and as she advanced down the steps, 
the dove was released and it flew direct 
to the White House, near at hand, a har- 
binger of peace for the coming adminis- 
tration. The last was “Hope,” portrayed 
by Miss Mildred Anderon, in a variegated 
robe of rainbow hue, capricious and gay, 
coming down the steps with a retinue of 
younger girls, carrying balloons of various 
colors to represent the bubbles of hope. 
As the group gathered for the final tableau 
on the stone steps in the shadows of the 
great columns, it made a picture that 
neither memory nor custom can ever efface. 

Although the procession was slow in 
arriving on schedule time, the women 
with bare necks, arms and feet, braved the 
elements until orders were given to retire 
to the Treasury Building and await the 
parade. Here among the offices occupied 
by staid and dignified members of the 
President’s cabinet, the gaily costumed 
and thinly-clad women assembled. As 
they sat on the winding stairs, radiant in 
purple, red, yellow, white and violet, they 
made of the dimly lighted corridors of 
the Treasury Department. a dream of 
beauty that demonstrated to all who 
beheld it that taste and sentiment are 
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always dear to the hearts of the American 
people. 

One glance down the Avenue showed it 
solidly blocked with people, a spectacle 
never before witnessed on Pennsylvania 
Avenue with a procession in progress. 
From the Treasury Building and for one 
mile hence to the Peace Monument, along 
both sides of the street, covering every 
building and point of observation, were 
solid masses of humanity. The United 
States troops were mustered and an 
opening made through the living, surging 
sea of faces for the procession to proceed. 
When the advance column approached 
the Treasury Building the participants 
of the tableau again appeared, this time 
en masse, to the measured strains of ‘“The 
Star Spangled Banner.” As they came 
down the steps they reassembled, and the 
radiant colors seemed to blend like a rain- 
bow, presaging no more deluges of blood 
in the carnage of war. 

The marchers could not resist turning 
their eyes to look on the allegorical and 
yet breathing spectacle, and with their 
own band at their head the “tableau” 
swung into line and joined the procession. 

At the head of the procession Mrs. 
Richard Coke Burleson, grand marshal, 
rode with her mounted guards, and her 
stately herald, the beautiful Miss Inez 
Milholland, certainly made a splendid 
escort for the Amendment Float—“We 
demand an Amendment to the United 
States Constitution, enfranchising the 
Women of the Country.” The countries 
where women have full suffrage were repre- 
sented with a float and each one of the 
countries was impersonated by a woman 
from that country, including Norway, 
Finland, New Zealand and Australia. 
The countries where women have partial 
suffrage included Sweden, Denmark, Ice- 
land and Great Britain, and countries 
where women are working for suffrage are 
Turkey, Persia, Italy, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Germany and China. One float 
represented “Bible Lands” and was most 
impressive, depicting Deborah, Miriam 
and Huldah. Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley was 
in charge of the float, “As It Was in 1840,” 
showing the first leader of the Movement 
for the Emancipation of Women standing 
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a black wall of prejudice. This wall was 
dissipated and the various decades were 
represented. 

“The Women of 1848” represented the 
first Woman’s Rights Convention in this 
country in Rochester, New York, all 
arrayed in crinoline, with a dainty sug- 
gestion of lavender. Colorado was the 
first state to represent woman suffrage and 
was given the post of honor. The “Liberty 
Bell” appeared in line adding its deathless 
inspiration. 

The women farmers were under the 
leadership of Mrs. Clara Taylor and made 
a most impressive picture. The man at 
the plow and the woman with the wheat 
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“HOPE,” PRESENTED IN THE TABLEAU OF 
THE SUFFRAGETTES 


were pastoral in their simplicity, and 
formed a very appealing argument for the 
benefits. to both sexes resulting from co- 
operation whether in voting or working. 

The college women made one of the 
largest delegations in line, and the women 
lawyers, doctors, pharmacists and wage- 
earners all told their story. Actresses were 
represented by Miss Lola LaFollette, 
the daughter of Senator LaFollette. 
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Along the line of parade it was distinctly 
an American crowd. I stood at the foot of 
the steps where a tableau was given, beside 
a journalist from Australia, and several 
other foreign newspaper men, and in dif- 
ferent words and phrases each man ex- 
pressed his admiration for American 
women. The taste and dignity of the 
mothers, wives and sweethearts in America 
were such, they agreed, as to make any 
man proud of them, no matter what he 
thought of ‘‘votes for women.” That 
slogan “Votes for Women,” seemed to be 
everywhere. It was even on the muffs 
carried by the women in the crowd. 

Another striking hit was made by a little 
fellow, who made his way among the 
throng with a large cluster of toy balloons. 
President Wilson’s face was painted on 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT WILSON UPON HIS ARRIVAL IN THE UNION 
STATION, WASHINGTON, READY TO LEAVE FOR HIS HOTEL 


them against the vivid yellow, emblematic 
of hope. The balloon man had a larger 
bunch than was safe, and at a sudden gust 
of wind his small aeroplane ascended and 
there was a shriek as his legs dangled in 
the air—but only for a moment. 

Moving picture men were everywhere 
present. The police would put them out, 
but*they would bob up again, rush up on 
the steps to get a view of the tableau or 
march alongside “General’’ Rosalie Jones 
as she passed by in the famous khaki robe 


in which the suffragettes walked from New 
York to Washington. Yes, the picture 
men were always there, and the same night 
the people were looking at the procession - 
on canvas in the theaters. Girls riding 
astride had. something of the dash of 
modern horsemanship, but there was a 
beauty and grace about those who rode in 
side saddles that would make the eyes of 
P. T. Barnum himself sparkle at the glories 
of the pageant. 

In nearly every division there were a 
number of men marching, and when 
Senators and Congressmen from the states 
in which the woman suffrage now prevails 
appeared there was a ripple of applause. 
The only thing that seemed to strike a 
false note was the float intended to portray 
factory children and their conditions. 

Something evidently 
was wrong, because 
the young folks in 
the float were round 
and plump, and they 
laughed and made 
merry with an ap- 
pearance that belied 
the purpose of the 
scene. 

Through all the 
impressiveness theré 
was a gleam of hu- 
mor. There were 
boys marching along 

_ with tiny red, white 
and blue sunshades 
looking as effeminate 

as possible, and a 

laugh from even the 

suffragettes greeted 

the boys who bore 

dummies indicating 

how men will look 
later. There were colored suffragettes ° 
wearing the classic garb of students and a 
corps of nurses with the name of Florence 
Nightingale over white skirts and gray 
cloaks. Robin Hood cloaks were the order 
of the day—Robin Hoods in white, 
Robin Hoods in green, and vivid shades of 
blue, in fact, every shade of the rainbow 
was represented in line. The procession 
marched down the ellipse in front of the 
White House and on to the hall of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, where the 
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great success of the day was concluded in 
a memorable meeting, and “every woman” 


talked it over in true feminine fashion. In 


the line were Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
president of the International Suffrage 
Association, Doctor Anna Shaw, Mrs. 
Belva D. Lockwood, and many other 
women whose names had long been famous 
in history. A tribute was paid to the 
memory of Susan B. Anthony by the 
Syracuse, New York, 
delegation, carrying a 
large banner with the 
magic date of 1848. 
It was altogether a 
revelation of what 
sixteen million wo- 
men in the country 
are doing toward 
shaping their. desti- 
nies. 

On the evening 
before the fourth of 
March ‘the streets 
of Washington were 
thronged. Governor 
Wilson had arrived 
in the afternoon and 
went to the White 
House to pay his re- 
spects. He attended 
a smoker at the New 
Willard and stopped 
at the Shoreham Ho- 
tel. Peacock Alley 
was filled to over- 
flowing. Souvenir post cards were being 
addressed by the millions. Everyone was 
writing them, because the home folks must 
have some souvenir of Inauguration Day, 
and Inauguration means something to 
American citizens. 

The success of the woman’s pageant was 
the leading topic of conversation. The 
women talked until it seemed that they 
had no enthusiasm left for the ceremonies 
of the day that was to come, but when the 
martial music of the West Point Cadets 
bands floated out, the hearts of many 
maidens fluttered as they looked upon 
this branch of the stern masculinity which 
was to have its turn on the morrow. After 
the march, the boys had a good time from 
eight to ten, for martial dignity was set 
aside, and the cadets had the privilege of 


calling “Maj” to the Major and “Cap” 
to the Captain, with the familiarity of 
folks at home, The uniforms and military 
bearing of the officers, however, gave evi- 
dence of the martial spirit; yet after all it 
was a big, rollicking peace gathering, and 
the dove of peace, let loose the day before, 
was everywhere apparent. 

The grind on Capitol Hill continued 
throughout the night, and the clock, accord- 
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GREETING THE PRINCETON BOYS, IN RE- 


ing to custom, was set back. As the wee, 
sma’ hours advanced, late comers and goers 
felt the chill of the winds from the west, 
where the coldest day of winter was indi- 
cated by the Senate weather chart. 

But nothing daunted, the thousands in 
Washington looked confidently forward to 
a balmy inaugural. 

* * * 

OUR times have I witnessed the In- 
auguration of a President of the United 
States, and each time have felt I was simply 
using my eyes for the readers of the Na- 
TIONAL. While there is sometimes an im- 
pulse to attend functions as a distinguished 
guest, comfortably sequestered in a corner, 
the old reportorial instinct always domin- 

ates as Inauguration Day dawns. 

Early in the morning the crowds began 
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PRESIDENT TAFT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT WILSON ON WAY TO 
THE CAPITOL, BEFORE THE OATH OF OFFICE WAS ADMINISTERED 


to gather in the Avenue. It was a typical 
American crowd, good-natured and rollick- 
ing. Bands were playing and everybody 
seemed happy, while they waited for those 
vital few moments at high noon when a 
quiet, scholarly man would stand on the 
east steps of the historic Capitol with up- 
lifted hand and kiss the Bible; and thus 
change the administration of a great gov- 
ernment. 

The policemen were assisted by twenty- 
five hundred Boy Scouts, and the trains 
brought in the new arrivals by thousands. 
From the Shoreham Hotel, citizens Wood- 
row Wilson and Thomas Riley Marshall 
took their leave for the White House. 
They were met by President Taft, and a 
few moments later the carriage containing 
President Taft, Woodrow Wilson, Senator 
W. M. Crane, and Senator A. O. Bacon 
wheeled down the Avenue, with the Essex 
troops in gleaming yellow and white as a 
guard of honor. In the carriage following 
was Thomas R. Marshall of Indiana with 
the black horse cavalry of the Culver Mili- 
tary Academy as escort. The scene of 
going to the Capitol is always impressive 
because of its simplicity, and of the con- 
trast with the great parade that follows. 

Arriving at the east steps of the Capitol 
the two men stood for some minutes on the 
steps like players looking over the audience 
before the rise of the curtain. Into the 
Senate side they filed, and in the President’s 





room William Howard 
Taft gave an exhibit 
| of how to veto and 
sign bills with celeri- 
ty. The prospective 
members of the new 
Cabinet also joined 
the procession. At 
the other end of the 
Marble Room the 
diplomatic corps rep- 
resented forty-five 
states in uniforms 
heavy with gold lace 
and gay decorations. 
An informal meeting 
was held in the Mar- 
ble Room between 
William Jennings Bry- 
an and different am- 
bassadors. This scene 
was simple in its formality. Mr. Bryan 
wore a single white lily in his buttonhole, 
which seemed appropriate, for he was 
talking with M. Jusserand, the French 
ambassador, on the subject of Peace. 
Everything seemed to go simply and 
smoothly. Senator Crane was looking 
after details. The Senate continued in 
session up to twelve, and backward the 
clock was turned, for the last business of 
the Sixty-second Congress had to be 
transacted before the new Vice-President 
could be installed. 

With stately tread the Supreme Court 
justices, in their black robes, passed down 
the center aisle, and the diplomatic corps 
filed in. The galleries were filled and 
made a brilliant frieze to the scene. Mrs. 
Wilson and Mrs. Marshall were interested 
spectators. The House of Representatives 
arrived in a body, and every inch of space 
in the Senate Chamber was cleared. The 
oath of office was administered to the Vice- 
President by Senator Jacob H. Gallinger, 
president pro tempore of the Senate. After 
the unique address by the Vice-President 
in which he facetiously committed himself 
to the sentence of “four years of silence” 
the seventeen new Senators were sworn in 
and signed the Constitution at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

At the side of the desk was Speaker 
Champ Clark with a white carnation in 
his buttonhole. The gallery remained 
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seated while the procession filed out on 
the east steps of the Capitol. 
* * * 

On the same spot where President Taft 
delivered the inaugural address four years 
before, Woodrow Wilson began his inaug- 
ural speech. The air was sharp, and he 
wore a plain black overcoat and gray 
gloves. Although he had-learned much 
of the address, he read it from manuscript 
and struck a popular note with the declar- 
ation that it was a “day of dedication and 
not of triumph.” 

The scene outside can never be forgot- 
ten. Directly in front of the inaugural 
stand were the West Point Cadets with 
their natty tall caps and white trousers, 
and on the opposite side the boys from 
Annapolis. As they opened up the crowds 
rushed in toward the Speaker’s stand and 
the exercises proceeded. Looking back 
over the stately Capitol dome, one felt 
the fréedom of it all. High up on the 
dome were spectators. Flags were flutter- 
ing among the great seats extending the 
entire length of the Capitol, and peeping 
above the seats was the statue of Columbus. 
Opposite was the stately Library building 
and the great throng of people. 

After the inaugural ceremony, Mr. Taft 
rode back to the White House with the new 
President, and the resonant cheers that 
greeted the carriage were inspiring. The 
great parade followed, with the Essex 
Troop of New Jersey and the Black Horse 
Troop of the Culver Military Academy in 
the lead. It made a thrilling scene. There 
was Major - General 
Leonard Wood and. 


government. Down the Avenue the parade 
continued. Fifteen governors with civic 
and military organizations were in line. 
The procession, of course, was simply 
marching men, but the significance of it 
was more than that. When the Virginia 
Light Guards swung along and the differ- 
ent governors bowed to right ando left; 
those who had witnessed the last inauguras 
tion were impressed with how completely 
the “dramatis personae” is changed every 
four years. The college boys of Princeton, 
and the law students in caps and gowns, 
the Tammany delegation, led by Chief 
Hollow Horn Bear and his staff of Indians, 
all made most impressive features. 
Down along the back streets on the 
old cobblestones that served Washington 
in early days I pushed my way among the 
lumber yards to reach to the White House, 
a mile distant, ahead of the parade. Swing- 
ing around the executive avenue leading to 
the White House there was a fitting climax 
to a great day, facing the reviewing stand. 
The irrepressible photographers got under- 
neath the reviewing stand and burst out 
the boards and stuck their cameras through 
until it looked like an old-time fortress, 
except that cameras instead of guns were 
shooting at the President. The police did 
their part in keeping the camera men away, 
and no sooner it seemed had the cameras 
been adjusted than the photographers, alas, 
were routed out. How inconsistent it 
seemed that the camera and newspaper 
men should be thus bandied about, when 
they are really the eyes of millions of 





the army contingent, 
headed by the West 
Point Cadets. The 
stalwart young regu- 
lars with the yellow 
facings of the caval- 
ry, the red of the ar- 
tillery, and the blue 
of the infantry, made 
one feel that after all 
there is nothing that 
can take the place of 
the military organiza- 
tion on such an occa- 
sion, as indicative of 
the power of a great 
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THE ESSEX TROOP OF NEW JERSEY CAVALRY, WHOSE HONOR IT 
WAS TO ESCORT THE PRESIDENT-ELECT TO THE CAPITOL 
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people, and the impressions gained by the 
country at large are from these very men 
who are driven about trying to get pictures 
or information. From these pictures and 
these impressions, public opinion concern- 
ing any great event is crystalized, and it 
seems unfortunate that those who mould 
this opinion should not be given a better 
opportunity to learn things at first hand. 
* a * 

All credit is due to the Washington 

policemen who handled the surging crowds 
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OF PRESIDENT WILSON 


the police more strict in keeping the wide 
expanse of Pennsylvania Avenue clear for 
Inauguration Day. 

Washingtonians bore up nobly under the 
inconveniences they were obliged to suffer. 
In the rush the elevators worked slowly and 
the telephones seemed not to connect, but * 
everyone was good-natured just the same. 
The elevators were laughingly called ‘‘Re- 
publicans” and many enthusiastic Demo- 
crats insisted “what are you kicking 
about—you’ve got four years to wait any- 





PRESIDENT WILSON TAKING THE OATH OF OFFICE 


in a manner that was really marvelous. It 
wasn’t a disorderly crowd, but it was a de- 
termined crowd—people wanted to go just 
where they could not go, and they took a 
childish pleasure in eluding the officers of 
the law. With a look of victory on her face 
one lady of dignified bearing whispered to 
her companion: “See how I got by that 
policeman when he wasn’t looking!’ “Get- 
ting by the policemen” seems to be the one 
impulse of a crowd at times, but the lesson 
of the third of March and the tumult in 
the crowds at the women’s pageant made 


way.” The lively anticipation for favors 
to come was indicated in the rush of the 
office seekers, who arrived with the crowds. 

The badge man was busily plying his 
wares. There was not an individual but 
was decorated with some badge announc- 
ing the state or town from which they 
hailed, and overcoat sleeves were also 
banded. Dignified derbies were decorated 
with gay colors. 

As the parade passed, many stood on 
boxes eager to look into the faces of the 
men in line, while the marchers stepped 
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as if inspired by the 
great throngs. It was 
a long parade and 
after the first hour 
the crowd spent its 
“time between cheer- 
ing and eating its 
lunch. It was strict- 
“ly a sandwich - fed 
crowd. There were 
some sandwiches 
that were not sub- 
ject to the rules and 
regulations of the 
Pure Food Depart- 
ment, there were = 
some with suspicions Photo by Clinedinst 
of butter, some with 
meat, and some with PRESIDENT WILSON AND VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL REVIEWING 
a veneer of meat, but THE WEST POINT CADETS 
everyone managed 
on slender fare that day,including President the President seemed deeply impressed 
Wilson, who had only a hasty luncheon with the parade and gravely saluted when- 
with the Inaugural Committee before-hur- ever the flag passed. In the seats on his 
rying back to witness the parade. right and left in the reviewing stand were 
From his seat in the reviewing stand, the members of the new Cabinet. and 
many distinguished guests, in- 
cluding the diplomatic corps 
and members of the Supreme 
Court and Congress. Secret 
service men were alert as the 
visitors passed over the raised 
bridge to the presidential review- 
ing stand, which was a replica 
of Thomas Jefferson’s home at 
Monticello. The electric lights 
began to twinkle while the pro- 
cession was still passing and the 
crowds rushed to the hotels for 
a hasty dinner preparatory to a 
thrilling night. 

Hardly had the darkness 
gathered when there was begun 
one of the most brilliant dis- 
plays of fireworks that has ever 
been witnessed. There were im- 
mense, richly garnished old-time 
skyrockets, and almost blinding 
sharp electric flashes that 
seemed to indicate the arrival 

= : SS of some electric sage, and as the 
Photo by Clinedinst heavens were rent by innum- 
erable bombs, even the stars 
THE NEW AND FORMER PRESIDENTS POSING FOR THE ®boOve seemed dull in com- 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. “SMILE, PLEASE” parison to the clouds of red, 
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THE GRECIAN TABLEAU OF THE SUFFRAGETTES ON THE TREASURY STEPS 


white and blue stars that floated through 
the air from the portico of the White 
House. The throngs gathered on the 
Mall heartily demonstrated their apprecia- 
tion. It was a weary, footsore and tired, 
though happy crowd that shuffled back to 
the street cars. The Court of Honor seemed 
especially interesting in the late hours of 
night. The brilliant electric lights threw 
their shadows underneath the stately stat- 
ues at one end, indicating the joy and pur- 
pose of the incoming administration and at 
the other end the pensive reflections of the 
outgoing government. 





At four o’clock in the afternoon Mr. 
Taft and his family had left for the South, 
and the crowds seemed as if loath to have 
him go, shouting ‘‘We want you to stay 
longer!” but the decree of the sovereign 
voter had spoken and the mantle of execu- 
tive authority had fallen on the shoulders 
of Woodrow Wilson. With a happy ex- 
pression on his grave face as he entered, 
the new President and his wife and daugh- 
ters quietly took up their residence in the 
White House, realizing that for four years 
at least, this stately, historic mansion will 
be their home. 















Monologue—The Call 
of the Race Track 


(All rights reserved) 


by Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


CENE: A hotel room; enter a woman 
in modish costume; big hat, many 
plumes, floating veil, fluffy hair, gloves 
in her hand. Walks to table and tosses 
down her gloves, and stands while speaking. 

SPEAKS:—They say it is a long lane that 
has no turn. Well, it has been a long, 
long lare; and now the turn has come. 

(Sits down and looks into space with dra- 
matic expression.) 

SpEAKs:—At the turn I see two roads: 
one leads to the right, into quiet ways: 
industry, peace, home. A little house in 
a sheltered country spot; a chicken farm; 
a vegetable garden; honest work in the 
open air all day, healthful sleep at night; 
what they call the simple life. 

(Laughs and continues.) 

A queer life for me to long for; but I do, 
I do. It mearis independence, clean 
living, and, at the end, a Christian burial. 
There is a pretty little graveyard only'a 
stone’s throw from my coveted chicken 
farm, and there is a sign which says, 
“Plots for sale.” It looks very inviting 
for the final rest after a long, hot, weary 
journey. Oh, such a weary journey. 

(Silence for a moment, then continues.) 

That is where the road to the right leads. 
The other fork at the turn of the path 
leads to the left. 

(A look of terror creeps into her face. She 
gazes into the shadows of the room and 
shrinks back in horror. Then she gets up 
and walks over to the dressing table. Takes 
out revolver and looks at it in silence. Lays 
it down and speaks.) 

I always said it was a coward’s end. I 
say itnow. But I amacoward. I cannot 
go on in the old way—lI cannot. 

(Takes up revolver and looks at it with 
tucreasing fear.) 

But would it bring me forgetfulness and 





(29) 


sleep? What if it is true, that suicides 
awake in a shadow land with their powers 
of suffering intensified by remorse, and 
surrounded by other wretched beings. 
That would be Hell! 

And my baby is not there; my beautiful, 
beautiful baby—my Angel. Oh, God 
help me. 

(Covers face with her hands and sobs. 
Then defiantly continues.) 

Well, it is a choice between Hell here, 
and there—if I lose. (Then with sudden 
intensity). But I cannot, I must not, I 
will not lose! God would not be so cruel 
now when I want to give up all the old 
follies and sins, and live a decent life. 
Surely he will help me! 

(A brief reverie and then laughs ner- 
vously.) 

SPEAKS:—It seems queer, I suppose, to 
expect God to take an interest in a horse 
race and to listen to a sporting woman’s 
prayer. But when her soul’s salvation 
depends on having that prayer answered, 
I wonder wouldn’t God listen, and under- 
stand? I have sworn to Him that if he 
lets me win, I will never see another race 
so long as I live; never put one cent on 
a horse; never play a game of cards or 
roulette, for money, never touch drink 
again. And I mean it! This morning I 
went out and sold my last diamonds. 
And I have put the money on Salvator. 
If I win, I will have enough to buy the 
little bungalow, and the chicken ranch 
and the vegetable garden I saw yesterday, 
and I will live there till I die. I will even 
go to church once every Sunday. 

(Walks past the mirror and smiles at her 
reflection.) 

What a sensation this costume would 
make in the little New England church. 
And it is the only decent gown I have left, 
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But I will sell this too to the second-hand 
store, and buy suitable clothes for my new 
life—if I win. If I lose—well, somebody 
will donate a shroud for the dead pauper, 
I reckon! 

(Sits in silence again for a few seconds.) 

SpeAks:—That little place in the country 
gave me the homey feeling for the first 
time in —well, no matter how many years. 
Never since we left our cottage and went 
to the hotel to live, have I known that 
feeling until yesterday. Home! It is a 
good word! It was such a mistake when 
we gave up our home. But the baby had 
died, everything reminded me of her; and 
so my husband said we would try hotel 
life. It was there he fell in with the book- 


makers; and one day he came home from 


the races and tossed this in my lap. 

(Takes out adiamond brooch and looks at it.) 

“Dear, I am a rich man,” he cried; “I 
have made a fortune in the last two days 
on the races. We will sail for France to be 
present at the Grand Prix. You shall have 
diamonds and beautiful gowns and travel 
and see the world. All our troubles are 
past.” 

My God, if he had only known! Could 
he have foreseen what lay ahead of us! I 
was so young; a mere country girl married 
to the man I loved—the man who loved 
me. And so when I was suddenly flung 
into the glare of city life, and race tracks, 
and night suppers, and theatres, I lost 
my head. One day I made a bet on a 
horse. I won. My husband was proud of 
me, poor man! He was proud when a few 
months afterward men called me the 
Mascot of the Race Track. But his pride 
did not last long. The call of the race 
track had sounded in my ears, and it 
made me deaf to the voice of reason, 
judgment, love. 
Niagara, where you are unable to-hear the 
voice of the dearest one on earth. 

(Silence for a moment.) 

I have thought since that the whole 
thing began for me the night my husband 
gave me the brooch. To own this glorious 
cluster made me dizzy with joy. I believe 
diamonds are the frozen tears of women 
who have fallen from the high estate to 
which God elected them. When a woman 
gets a love of diamonds in her blood, it eats 
and eats and eats into every moral fibre. 


It was. like the roar of~ 


THE RACE TRACK 


But I loved the thing! and how 1 
coveted more of them! 

(Laughs sarcastically.) 

Weil, I had them, necklaces, rings, ear 
pendants, chains, brooches; and all have 
gone to feed the ravenous paw of the 
race track fiend. Since the night it was 
given me, what burning paths my feet 
have trod. It has been a long lane, a long 
lane, and the turn is near! 

(Drops on her knees and lifts her face in 
prayer). 

Prays:—Dear God, hear a sorrowing 
woman’s prayer. I want to be good. I 
want to give up the old life. But there are 
so few paths open, dear Lord, to repentant 
women. You know it is not at all like 
being a repentant man. The world doesn’t 
give us the same chance. I am sure you 
will understand. I am making this last 
bet to get out of the old ‘sinful rut. My 
only way back to peace is through the 
path that led me to ruin. I know how bad 
I have been; but, dear Lord, I think it 
would have been different with me if the 
baby had not died.. But I want to be 
given a chance to live a good life, and to 
go where she is when I die. I am putting 
my last cent on Salvator. I promise to 
live an honest, true life, if I win, and to 
help everybody I can to save other women 
from listening to the call of the race - 
track. 

Let Salvator win, dear God. Amen. 

(Rises and goes over to the dresser. Stands 
with lifted face and eyes full of pleading— 
while one hand rests on the revolver.) 

(Curtain falls between her and a boy in 
jockey costume who comes out and recites:) 


HOW SALVATOR WON 


The gate was thrown open, I rode out alone 

More proud than a monarch who sits on a 
throne. 

I am but a jockey, yet shout upon shout 

Went up from the people who watched me 
ride out; 

And the cheers that. rang out from the 
warm-hearted crowd, 

Were as earnest as those to which monarch 
e’er bowed. 


My heart filled with pleasure so keen it was 
pain 
As I patted my Salvator’s soft silken mane; 
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And a sweet shiver. shot from his hide to 
my hand 

As we passed to the multitude down to the 
stand. 


The great waves of cheering came billow- 
ing back, 

As the hoofs of brave Tenny rang swiitly 
down the track; 

And he stood there beside us, all bone and 
all muscle, 

Our noble opponent well trained for the 
tussle. 

That waited us there on that smooth, shin- 
ing course. 

My Salvator, fair to the lovers of horse, 

As a beautiful woman isfairtoman’ssight— 

Pure type of the thoroughbred, clean- 
limbed and bright— 

Stood taking the plaudits as only his due, 

And nothing at all unexpected or new. 


And then, there before us the bright flag is 
spread, 

There’s a roar from the grand-stand, and 
Tenny’s ahead; 

At the sound of the voices that shouted 
“a gol” 

He sprang like an arrow shot straight from 
the bow. ‘ 

I tighten the reins of Prince Charlie’s 
great son— 

He is off like a rocket, the race is begun. 

Half way down the furlong their heads are 
together, 

Scarce room ’twixt their noses to wedge in 
a feather; 

Past grand stands and judges, in neck-to- 
neck strife, 

Ah, Salvator, boy, ’tis the chance of your 
life. 
I press my knees closer, I coax him, I urge, 

_ I feel him go out with a leap and a surge; 

I see him creep on, inch by inch, stride by 
stride, 

While backward, still backward, 
Tenny beside. 

We are nearing the turn, the first quarter 
is past— 

’Twixt leader and chaser the day-light is 
cast, 

The distance elongates, still Tenny sweeps 
on 

As graceful and free limbed and stiff as a 
fawn; 


falls 
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‘‘What a sensation this costume would make in 
the little New England church, and it’s 
the only decent gown I have left’’ 
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His awkwardness vanished, his muscles all 
strained— 

A noble opponent, well born and well 
trained. 


I glanced o’er my shoulder, ha, Tenny, the 
cost 

Of that one second’s flagging, will be—the 
race lost. 

One second’s weak yielding of courage and 
strength, 

And the daylight between us has doubled 
in length. 

The first mile is covered, the race is mine— 
no! 

For the blue blood of Tenny responds to a 
blow. 

He shoots through the air like a ball from 
a gun, 

And the two lengths between us are 
shortened to one. 

My heart is contracted, my throat feels a 

- lump, 


For Tenny’s long neck is at Salvator’s 
rump. 

And now with new courage grown bolder 
and bolder, 

I see him once more running shoulder to 
shoulder. 

With knees, hands and body I press my 
grand steed; 

I urge him, I coax him, I pray him to heed! 

Oh, Salvator! Salvator! list to my calls, 

For the blow of my whip will hurt both if 
he falls. 

There’s a roar from the crowd like the 
ocean in storm, 

As close to my saddle leaps Tenny’s great 
form. 


One more mighty plunge, and with knee, 
limb and hand, 

I lift my horse first by a nose past the stand, 

We are under the string now—the great 
race is done, 

And Salvator, Salvator, Salvator won! 


WHEN I AM OLD 


By FLORENCE L. PATTERSON 


AUGHT would I ask of selfish ease, 
To sit and idle through the hours 
Beside the hearth or ’neath the trees. 


Counting the years I dare not pray 
That I may hold intact the powers 
Which make my life so blessed today. 


But I implore the strength to keep 


A deep and ready sympathy 
With those who laugh and those who weep. 


And I would crave discerning eyes, 
The beauty of the earth to see, 
The glory of the evening skies. 


Give me a joy in all things gay, 
And set me not so far apart 
I may not hear the children play. 


And when my vesper song is sung, 
Grant me, O God, a youthful heart, 
Let me remember I was young. 








Words and Acts 


by Lottie A. Gannett 
Author of ‘The Magic Hour,” etc. 


ONALD!” said Prudence in a voice 
heavy with surprise, anger and 
mortification, as she vigorously 

nudged her husband with her elbow, 
“stand up, don’t you hear the band is 
playing the ‘Star Spangled Banner,’ and—”’ 

“Eh?” asked her husband, awakened 
from his day dream in which he had sold 
the brown mare for a very goodly figure. 
He half arose from his seat, then dropped 
defiantly into it as Prudence went on: 

“All the neighbors are lookin’ at you!” 

“Well, let them look,” he answered. 
“They have nothing better to look at here. 
I’ll no be badgered into sittin’ or standin’ 
because some of the neighbors think I 
ought to do it,’ and he closed his mouth 
in a stubborn line, and folded his arms 
across his breast, then looked around at 
the faces of his neighbors with a fierce 
glare from under his bushy brows. 

Poor Prudie suffered all the pains of 
the socially condemned, for to sit while the 
“Star Spangled Banner’’ was being played 
marked one as a “foreigner,” to be which 
was almost a crime in the little country 
town on the outskirts of which she and 
Donald lived on a prosperous and well- 
kept farm. 

Though Donald was Scotch to the 
“backbone and far further” as he would 
tell you himself, he had always taken a 
keen interest in the happenings of the 
country of his adoption, and had always 
been among the first to promote and push 
along anything that was started in the 
way of a civic celebration, so all of the 
inhabitants of the little country town had 
accepted him as one of themselves. Not 
that it made a particle of difference to 
Donald McKay whether they did or not, 
but it did make a great difference to his 
little birdlike wife, Prudie. 

They had come to town today to be 
present at the dedication of the new school- 
house, and the townspeople, taking advan- 


tage of the fact that,this affair would bring 
a lot of strangers into the town, had de- 
cided to hold a fair in the village streets. 

Prudie had started off so happily with 
her big gruff husband, that is, he was 
gruff to everybody but his little wife, and 
to her, for forty years, he had been gentle- 
ness itself. She tried to remember this as 
she stood beside him while the well-known 
and dearly loved strains of the patriotic 
song shattered the atmosphere—for what 
the village band lacked in melody, they 
made up in volume—but try as she would, 
she could only think of the stubbornness 
of the man as he sat there quietly with his 
arms folded defiantly across his broad 
breast. She blinked back the tears of 
mortification. Her day was spoiled, she 
told herself, and she might just as well go 
home. 

Donald, looking up from under his bushy 
brows, saw the flush of anger spread over 
his wife’s face, saw the angry toss of her 
head. 

“‘Prudie’s a bit vexit wi’ me,’ he said 
to himself, ‘I’ll no let on I ken it, and 
she’ll coom aroond all right.” 

“There,” she said as she dropped on to 
the seat beside him, “are you satisfied, 
you have made me the laughin’ stock of 
the whole village with your pig-headed 
stubbornness?” Prudie was very angry, 
and she was not very choice in her terms. 

“Made ye the laughin’ stock of the vil- 
lage, ha’ I?” Donald asked. “Then I’m 
thinkin’ if it makes ye the laughin’ stock 
of the village because ye’re man refuses 
to participate in’a bit o’ balderbash over 
a mere bit music, I’m no sorry aboot it.” 

“Of course you’re not,” Prudie retorted, 
now thoroughly angry, ‘‘and I shan’t stay 
here another minute where everybody is 
pitying me for being married to Such a 
mule of a man.” 

“Ye’ll not,” 
we'll go home.” 


Donald replied, ‘then, 
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Not for a minute did he think his wife 
was in earnest, but he felt it would be 
beneath his dignity to give in. The truth 
was, he did not know how to climb down 
from the position he had taken. 

Silently he led the way to where old 
“Whitey” was tied. Silently, his wife 
walked beside him. Donald was now as 
sorry as man could be for the quarrel, 
but he could not say the word that would 
have brought out the sun again. 


tage of her prerogatives, and while she 
was quick and birdlike of movement, and 
her husband big, heavy and slow, she 
always waited patiently until he lifted 
her to her seat. 

Donald knew now that Prudie was 


_angrier with him than she had ever been be- 


fore, and she felt she had cause for being. 
She had a brand new bonnet and dress for 
the occasion, matching exactly, in soft gray 
silk, and under the brim of the bonnet she 

had tucked a little piece of 











lavendar ribbon. She knew it 
looked nice over her gray hair 
and blue eyes,;and pink cheeks, 
and when she had stood be- © 
fore Donald that morning in 
fear and trembling that he 
would say it was too gay for 
an old woman of sixty, he had 
taken her in his arms and had 
kissed her lips, once, very 
slowly, very deliberately, but 
the look in his eyes had made 
her old heart thrill. 

“But she wouldn’t think of 
that now,” she told herself. 
“He was a mean, stubborn 
old man, and he had spoiled 
her day that she thought was 
going to be so beautiful, and 
that she had planned for for 
so many weeks. Just be- 
cause it wasn’t one of his 
squeaky old Scotch tunes, 
played on a nightmare that 
sounded like a million cats in 
mortal combat, and because 
it wasn’t one of his country’s 
airs, he wouldn’t rise. She 
would never forgive him for 
this, no, never!” she told 
herself with tight shut teeth. 








“Ohl” she thought as she looked sideways at the big brown- 
clad figure by her side, as he sat there hunched over. ‘“‘I 
wish I was a man! I'd beat youl Yes, I would, I'd 


beat youl’’ she satd to herself. 


With his usual slow manner he un- 
hitched the horse, then turned to help his 
wife into the carriage. To his surprise he 
found she had already climbed in. This 
was something she had never done since 
they were married. Prudie was very, very 
feminine, and she always took full advan- 


“He should have risen out of 
respect for her, because it 
was something that pleased 
his wife, even if he could not 
conjure up a single spark of 
patriotism in his withered old heart!” 
“Giddap, what’s the matter wi’ ye, 
Whitey Boy?” Donald asked in a matter- 
of-fact tone to the horse. This fact some- 
how made Prudie angrier than ever. 
That he could sit there and think of such 
ordinary things when his wife sitting 
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beside him was just seething, was almost 
too much for the little gray dovelike 
woman. 

“Oh!” she thought as she looked sideways 
at the big brownclad figure by her side, 
as he sat there hunched over, the reins 
resting lightly between his fingers, he 
~ looked like a great eagle—“‘I—I—almost— 
don’t—like you; I wish 1 was a man! 1’d 
—I’d—heat ‘you! Yes, 1 would, I’d beat 
you!” she said to herself. 

And so they reached their 


worth a dozen of Charity’s husband— 
but she was forgetting, he wasn’t anything 
to her any more. She knew where she 
could go, she could find a place at Cedar 
Hurst, a man had called at the farm only 
the day ‘before and had asked her if she 
knew of a good motherly woman he could 
get to take care of bis place and his three 
motherless children. She had not thought 
much about it at the time, but this just 
showed that “the Lord will provide,” 





own home. Donald, remember- 
ing how Prudie had climbed 
into the carriage without his 
assistance on leaving the town, 
made no offer to assist her to 
alight, but started at once to 
take care of the horse. , 

By some curious method 
of reasoning, known only to 
angry women, Prudie felt that 
this was the climax, knew now 
that Donald was nothing but 
a great unlovable brute, and 
as she watched -his tall, un- 
gainly form as he went toward 
the barn with the horse fol- 
lowing after him, she decided 
she would not live another 
day with him. 

“T’ll leave, that’s what I'll 
do, and I’ll do it right now, 
this minute. I’ll go to my 
room and pack at once,’ she 
said. 

So thinking, she marched 
off to the house, with head 














carried very high, eyes straight 
to the front, and soon she was 
deep in the task of packing. 
She stopped for an instant, 
and leaned against the window, looking 
out. This was a pretty place, this tome 
of hers with its long stretch of meadows, 
its cluster of trees, its orchard abloom. 
The garden too, that she had planted with 
her own hands, Donald, of course, doing 
the spading—he always relieved her of all 
the heavy tasks, she must say that for 
him—but now she was going to leave it all. 

Where should she go, she asked her- 
self. -She would not go to her sister 
Charity’s, because Charity had never 
liked Donald—just as if Donald wasn’t 


“Because for what they git oop they play about a bit o’ rag?” 
“Wad ye say that again?’’ Donald asked, and Oleson all 
unsuspecting, innocently and obligingly complied. 


and it had been sent to her for just this 
purpose. 

She didn’t like children much since her 
own had married and gone so far away, 
and she was getting a little old to take 
care of them rightly; she felt more as if 
she wanted sorreone to take .care of her, 
but then, one can’t have all they want in 
this world. She sighed and broke off— 
“Why, there’s Donald now,” she thought. 

Donald had come around to the front 
as she stood looking out. 

“The little woman’s angry wi’ me,”’ he 
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said to himself, “I’d no do anythin’ to 
vex her for the world.” He got busy with 
the plants for a while, then shaking his 
head, he continued his strain of thought. 
“But I’ll no’ be driv’ to do things because 
a passel o’ old bodies are lookin’ on, and 
it no shows good feelin’ just to stand in 
the sun bareheaded while a passel 0’ loons 
torture the vitals out o’ some instru- 
ments.’ 

“Good-day, Neighbor Oleson,” he said 
in response to the greeting of that person, 
who had come and stood looking over the 
fence while old Donald watered the plants 
with the hose. 

“You no bane gone to the doin’s,” 
Oleson asked, and then without waiting 
for a reply went on, “I no bane gone neder, 
it mak’ me sick. They play the ‘Spangles 
on the Stars’ and everybody git him oop— 
it mak’ me sick—” 

“And for why does it make ye sick, 
Neighbor Oleson?” Donald asked quietly. 

“Because for what they git oop they 
play about a bit o’ rag?” 

“Wud ye say that again?’”’ Donald asked 
more quietly still, and Oleson, all unsus- 
pecting, innocently and obligingly com- 
plied. Then a big hairy hand reached 
over the fence, and grabbed him where 
the sound started from, and the sound 
stopped. 

Oleson hadn’t the faintest idea why he 
was being choked, but he did know he did 
not like it, so he started in to try to stop 
it. Being about twenty years younger 
than Donald, and a great deal lighter 
and spryer, he not only stopped it, but 
he started in to give Donald a dose of his 
ovn medicine. 

Donald fought valiantly, but he was no 
match for his younger antagonist, and 


soon he was gasping for breath and reach- 
ing out and grabbing nothing. Then 
things got black and he dropped. 

Just then something happened, and to 
this day, Oleson nor Donald never knew 
exactly what it was, but down the path 
came a little gray figure like a streak of 
light. Oleson felt something strike him 
in the face, found the light shut out from 
his eyes, gasped for breath and almost 
choked to death. Then stepping hastily 
backward to avoid this soft, choking thing 
that covered his face no matter which 
way he moved, he suddenly tore up about 
a yard of soil, then settled to rest on the 
path. 

Donald, scrambling to his feet, caught 
the little gray fury in his arms and held 
her as he said: 

“Leave over, lass, he’s had enough, 
he’s no a Baptist.” But Prudie paid no 
attention to him, and it was only when 
Donald thought to run and turn off the 
water that Oleson stopped giving an imita- 
tion of a fountain. 

Oleson picked himself up and stood look- 
ing in bewilderment after Prudie and 
Donald as they walked toward the house, 
the former resting in the hollow of her 
“‘sude mon’s” arm. 

“T wonder why she bane soak me?” he 
asked apparently of the birds, but the 
birds wouldn’t tell, so he pursued his oozy 
way down the street. 

Not a word was spoken by Donald or 
Prudie until they were within doors, then 
Donald, forcing his now shaking wife into 
a rocker, said: 

“Sit ye doon, lass, I’ve had enough of 
sittin’ and I’ll do the standin’ wherever ye 
say after this.” 

And Prudie just smiled. 
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IND-driven across the rails which 

shone wet in the glare of the 

station lamps, the rain beat in 
under the roof of the deserted platform 
until its concrete pavement was all awash; 
and Elmer Willetts, in yellow oilskins; a 
sou’wester and rubber boots, coming 
around the corner of the building, from 
the village street, caught full-faced the 
slanting lash of the storm. Down the line 
the last train in was being shunted onto 
its siding. He could see its lights and the 
waving lantern of the brakeman who had 
thrown open the switch. At this hour, 
usually, the station was closed. Seldom 
did the agent wait long after the 10.38 had 
discharged its few passengers. But tonight 
the electrics still blazed, and the waiting- 
room windows still threw their gleaming 
white shafts into the outer murk. Draw- 
ing nearer Elmer had a further surprise. 
From within the station came a verita- 
ble riot of boisterous merriment—hoarse 
laughter and strident shouts. 

To shift in a few days responsibilities 
which have become a habit is less easy 
than may be imagined. For five years and 
more Elmer Willetts had been Shoreham’s 
town marshal. He was, in all that time, 
its one and only peace guardian; and so 
the irregular, the out-of-order and the 
out-of-place had become for him his one 
constant quest. A week ago he had 
turned over his place to a successor; but 
it was not in reason that he could at the 
same time make of himself a new man. 
The disorderly and the exceptional still 
held for him their lure, though his badge 
of authority to right them was now 
another’s. 

In the waiting room he found ten or a 
dozen men and youths grouped about a 
little lad of possibly eleven years, but 
small for his age; and, with a few possi- 
ble exceptions, they were all in a state of 


hilarity which Elmer realized at once was 
about the cruelest merriment he ever had 
encountered. For they were guffawing at 
the little fellow’s weird grimaces, bodily 
contortions and strangely crude and unin- 
telligible efforts at speech. 

“You darn fools,” he cried angrily, 
“stop it! Don’t you see the boy’s half- 
witted?”’ 

They turned to him with a sudden silent 
show of respect. And then, as if remem- 
bering al! at once that he was no longer 
possessed of the official right to dictate, 
most of them turned back again, with a 
sort of laughter that was doubly irritating. 
One of the bolder of the younger men 
caught the child by a protruding ear and 
tweaked it, with: 

“Show the Captain how you can dance, 
sonny!” 

But before the words were well uttered, 
his own ear was between hard-gripping 
fingers, and he went reeling abruptly 
backward, to fall in a heap on one of the 
settees which skirted the wall. 

‘Marshal or no marshal,” said Willetts, 
“T’ll not stand to see a kid mistreated; 
and the sooner you understand it, Jim 
Potter, the better off you’ll be.”’ 

At which juncture a diversion ensued. 
The half-witted boy ran to .his champion 
and fairly jumped into his arms. And the 
big man in oilskins gathered him up 
against his dripping shoulder as though he 
were an infant. 

“All right, little one,’ he murmured, 
“T’ll see they don’t tease you.”’ He turned 
to aman in uniform on his right. “‘Where’d 
he come from?” he asked. 

“Can’t tell,’”’ was the answer. “Got on 
the last car of my train, somewhere up 
the road this side of Breezeport. I found 
him snuggled up in the corner of a seat 
just as we were leaving Avondale. Pas- 
sengers said he’d been there for an hour 
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or more. We telegraphed back, all along, 
but nobody seems to know who he might 
be. Now we’re trying to get Lem to take 
charge of him, till he’s identified.” 

“And where’s Lem?” Willetts asked. 
The man spoken of was his succéssor, 
Lem Hanks, the new town marshal. 

“We got him by ’phone, at last, up at 
the hotel Richmond. He’s on his way down 
here.” 

The boy was seeking to warm his cold 
fingers inside Elmer’s collar. ‘‘Poor little 
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“T guess that’s the only place,”’ returned 
the marshal. “But it’s pretty chilly 
tonight, and there ain’t no bedclothes nor 
nothin’—”’ 

“You leave him to me,” Willetts inter- 
rupted. ‘“‘I’ll be responsible for him.” 

Elmer carried the boy home, wrapped 
in his waterproof, through the drenching 
northeast storm. Then he built a fire in 
the spare room stove, and Matilda—he 
had been married just four months—un- 
dressed the waif and put him snugly to 

bed, using one of Elmer’s flan- 











nel under shirts as a night- 
gown. They left the door open 
between the spare room and 
their own, so they might hear 
him in the night should he 
want anything. He had gone 
to sleep very promptly, and 
. in their desire not to wake 
him, they talked in whispers 
only, as they prepared for bed. 
“Isn’t it awful that he 
should be weak-minded?”’ said 
Mattie. ‘“He’s rather a good- 
looking child; all except his 
eyes, and they make me feel 
like crying. They’re so sort of 
hollow. There don’t seem to 
be anything in them. Do you 
suppose his parents were cruel 
to him? They must be very 
poor. His clothes show that. 
Just that cheap khaki, and his 
under-clothes are of the coars- 
est. Wouldn’t you think 
they’d take special care of a 








“Vou leave him to me,"’ Willetts interrupted. 


responsible for him’’ 

feller!’ said the ex-officer kindly, as he 
unbuttoned his yellow oilskin. 

The door opened to admit Hanks, a 
smallish man, with a gray beard. 

““How’m I going to take care of a kid?” 
he asked, in a tone that was as indicative 
of inefficiency as his words. “The old 
woman where I board won’t have a child 
in her house. And there ain’t no appro- 
priation for takin’ a room at the hotel 
for foundlin’s.” 

“What’s the matter with the lock-up?” 
shouted Jim Potter, and in fear of Elmer, 
made a dash for the door. 


silly, helpless child like he is? 
Instead of letting him run 
loose, and travel alone?” 

‘And he can’t speak a word that we can 
understand. That seems the worst of it,” 
whispered Elmer. “I wonder if his own 
people can understand that stuttering 
gibberish he gets off! Poor little feller!” 

Mattie woke Elmer out of his first sleep. 
She was crying. ‘‘Oh, dear,” she whim- 
pered, “if our baby should be like that, I 
think I’d die.” 

“‘No, you wouldn’t,” he told her. “You’d 
love it all the more because it was helpless; 
and so would I.” 

But in spite of their caution in speaking 
low, their ward awoke presently with a 


“Tl te 
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scream, and both of them sprang up and 
ran to him. Vainly they strove to calm 
him. He was frightened at first, and then 
excited, talking incessantly that pitiful 
jargon which so bewildered them. Neither 
of them closed their eyes again. Toward 
morning, however, the child quieted a 
little, but did not sleep, and when the 
dawn came, Elmer got into his clothes and 
helped Mattie dress the “‘littie feller,”’ and 
the morning being bright and clear after 
the night of storm, he took him out for 
a walk, bidding his wife go back to bed 
for a few hours sleep. 

They walked to the ocean, and stood 
together on the sandy beach, watching the 
sun, new-risen and garish, mount from 
behind strips of purple cloud, and suddenly 
set the sea ablaze with glorious splendor. 
And the boy laughed at the spectacle, 
with what seemed to Elmer almost sane 
appreciation and enjoyment. 

After a while they sat down, and the 
youngster played quietly and contentedly 
with the sand, only stopping now and then 
to throw himself impulsively, as if in spirit 
of gratitude, into his protector’s arms, 
and to worm his little fingers and some of 
the sand as well inside his collar. 

At seven o’clock the trolley cars began 
running, and Elmer took his charge for a 
ride to Bay Neck and back, which he 
found had a further soothing effect, the 
lad sitting very still throughout the entire 
trip. 

On the way back, they got off at the 
railroad station, and Elmer bought the 
morning papers, in the hope of learning 
from them something of the little one that 
had been thrust by Providence upon his 
care. But there was nothing. 

When a week went by, and there was 
still no hint from any quarter as to the 
foundling’s identity, Elmer took the 
“little feller,”’ as he still called him, to the 
State Orphan Asylum, at Brantford, but 
brought him back again the same evening. 
The asylum had no place for imbecile 
children, 

“Tt looks as if we’d have to adopt him,” 
he told Mattie. 

To which she protestingly replied: 
“Why, Elmer Willetts, what are you 
thinking of? Adopt him! You seem to 
forget that you haven’t a cent of salary 


coming in any more, and that our little 
savings aren’t going to last forever.” 

“T’ll get work,” he said confidently. 
“T’m a carpenter, you know, and I could 
have gone to work two days ago, if—” 

“If it wasn’t that you had the ‘little 
feller,’ to look after. I know. And it’s 
that I’m talking about. What will become 
of him, while you’re working. 1’m sure 
with this house to look after, I can’t be 
taking him trolley riding, and down to the 
ocean, and a dozen other things you do for 
him.” 

“No,” he said simply, ‘‘1 don’t suppose 
you can, Mattie; but at the same time, 
we can’t turn him into the street, can we?” 

Two days later, Elmer was coming 
out of the post office with the lad gripping 
his fingers as usual, when he ran into Joel 
Harper, one of State Senator Andrews’ 
henchmen, a burly, sandy, florid person 
who had done yeoman service in the sup- 
planting of Willetts by Hanks as town 
marshal. 

‘Hello, Elmer,” he said as cordially as . 
though he had worked on his side instead 
of the other. “I’ve been looking for you.” 

“T wasn’t far away,” was the answer. 
“What’s the trouble now?” 

Harper glanced at the boy, suggestively. 
“There’s likely to be a lot,” he said, with 
less cordiality, ‘unless you can do some 
explaining. And from what I hear, that’s 
not going to be easy.” 

“Who am I accused of killing?’ Elmer 
asked with a half smile. ‘“That’s about 
the only thing I haven’t been charged 
with by you fellows.” 

“Tt ain’t killing this time. 
tion,” snapped the other. 

The ex-marshal, drawing the boy closer 
to him, burst into a laugh. 

“All right,” he said. “I can stand for 
that, I guess.” 

‘Meantime, I’ll take him back to his 
folks,” and Harper put a hand on the 
child’s shoulder. But the little one 
wriggled away with’a shrill cry of alarm 
and throwing both little arms about 
Elmer’s legs, clung to hint in a panic of 
fear. 

“Not if I can help it,” replied his pro- 
tector, gathering him up like a baby. 
“And I think I can.” 

“T was hoping to make it light for you,” 


It’s abduc- 
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came the retort. ‘Now it means some- 
thing more serious. You’ll be arrested 
inside of the next fifteen minutes—just 
as soon as I can make the charge and get 
Lem Hanks to serve the warrant. That 
boy you’ve got there is the son of Senator 
Joe Andrews.” 

Elmer Willetts made no reply. The 
news was so unexpected that it struck 
him dumb for the moment, and he stood 
abstractedly stroking the fair head which 
lay cuddled against his shoulder. When 
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nished, Elmer shrugged his shoulders, smiled 
a little grimly, and started for the door. 

A dozen or more pressed around him 
with questions, but Ke had nothing to say. 
He paused for just a moment to thank 
the good old bank president who wrung 
his hand and called him, “Ellie, boy,” 
and then, discouraging companionship, 
he walked meditatively homeward. 

And so that poor, half-witted little chap 
was Jim Andrews’ son! It struck him as 
odd that Andrews, with all his reputed 

wealth, should not have dressed his boy 











better. And how did it happen that 
with such parentage he should be 
found traveling at night alone on a 
railway train? And why was it that 
there had been nothing in the news- 
papers about the boy’s disappearance? 
Answers to these questions seemed 
more important to him than consid- 
eration of his own personal plight, 
because he didn’t regard it as a plight. 
Everybody knew how he came to have 
the child in his possession and what 
a slave he had been to him. Andrews 
was his enemy, he knew, but he would 
not be able to distort the facts in the 
present instance. It wasn’t like the 
election of a majority in the town 
council to rob him of the marshalship, 
just because he had arrested the Sena- 
tor for speeding through the streets, in 
that big green car of his. He would have 
arrested the President under the same 
circumstances. It was a part of his 








The youngster played quietly and contentedly 
with the sand 


he did speak, Harper was gone, and what 
he said was: 

“Poor little feller!’ 

He would have waited there, exactly 
on the same spot, for the marshal’s arrival, 
but the lad became restless, after a few 
minutes, so to hasten matters, he walked 
down the street a couple of blocks to the 
office of Squire Pierce, the justice of the 
peace, and gave himself up. 

When the Squire had taken the scream- 
ing child from him and fixed the bail, 
which the octogenarian president of the 
Shoreham bank, one of his staunchest 
friends, who happened to be in the sud- 
denly gathered assemblage, promptly fur- 


duty as marshal, and never once in the 
five years he had held the post had he 
flinched from duty. 

Mattie wasn’t a bit frightened over the 
turn of events either, when he told her 
about it. She went just as cheerily about 
the preparation of supper as usual, hum- 
ming snatches of song meanwhile, and 
pausing now and then to make observa- 
tions on the matter as they suggested 
themselves. 

“TI never believed I’d miss him so,” 
she remarked, as they sat down to table. 
“‘He was here less than ten days, and yet—”’ 

“Yes; poor little feller!’ said Elmer. 

After the supper things had been cleared 
away, there was a knock on the front door, 
and a minute later Elmer opening it ad- 
mitted the old bank president. 
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“It’s Mr. Smithers, Mattie,” he called. 
“Come into the parlor.” 

Mr. Smithers, who was weazened and 
wrinkled and wore a straggling white 
beard, was a nervously energetic gentle- 
man in spite of his eighty odd years. He 
had talked to several persons since the 
formalities in Squire Pierce’s office, and 
he had come to let “Ellie, boy,” know just 
what he had learned. 

“Harper’s got the whole thing framed 
up,” he said, ‘‘and the way he’s going to 
make it appear is this: You have been 
sore at the Senator, ever since he lost you 
the marshalship, and determined to get 
even. He’s been getting threats for some 
time—anonymous of course—but saying 
that he would be struck in his weakest 
place. That boy of his was his weakest 
place. To have an imbecile child was a 
sore spot with him. He never let it be 
known even, if he could help it. Harper 
says you knew about it, because the boy 
was in the automobile the day you stopped 
him racing through Elder Avenue. He 
says you had a confederate at Breezeport 
steal the youngster from the Andrews 
grounds and eventually smuggle him on a 
train for Shoreham. Then you turn up 
here at the station and instead of letting 
Hanks take the boy and find his parents 
you carry him off yourself, and try to hide 
him away in the State Orphan Asylum at 
Brantford. Hanks is going to testify 
against you and so is Jim Potter; and 
they’ve got the Asylum superintendent 

too.” 

Elmer smiled and Mattie, turned pallid 
by the arraignment, sat gravely silent. 

“Tf he’d given it to the newspapers,” 
said Elmer, “he’d had his boy back the 
next day.” 

“But he wouldn’t do that,” returned Mr. 
Smithers. ‘“He wouldn’t advertise to the 
world that he had a feeble-minded son. 
He just put the police on it, and a few of 
his political lieutenants like Harper.” 

“What do you think about it, Mr. 
Smithers?”’ 


“T don’t know what to think,” was the 
old man’s answer, “except that with a fair 
trial you’re bound to be accuitted. But 
can you get a fair trial? If Joe Andrews 
picks the jury, you’re gone. He owns 
every judge in the county as it is. And 
you know he’s got it in for you, Ellie. So 
I’ve been thinking that maybe it would be 
better for you to jump your bail. I’m 
willing to stand the loss. Someday, maybe, 
you can fay me back.” 

Tears came into Mattie’s eyes, but Elmer 
just got to his feet and went over and 
grasped the old man’s withered hand. 

“T can’t tell you how I thank you, Mr. 
Smithers,” he said, “but I’m going to stay 
and take my chances. If Justice is dead 
in this county, Providence is still alive, 
and I’ll bank on that.” 

Elmer and Mattie sat up late that 
night, talking the problem over. Neither 
of them was inclined to discount the power 
of the State Senator, even though he had 
practically no evidence to back his conten- 
tion. At length, however, the light was 
turned out, and they were half way up- 
stairs, when the night stillness was rent 
by a throbbing clamor, and both came 
to an abrupt halt. 

“It’s an automobile stopping outside,” 
Mattie whispered. And even as she spoke 
the sound of impatient knocking rever- 
berated through the little house. 

Elmer sprang down the steps and ran to 
answer, turning on the lights as he went. As 
the door swung open something was thrust 
into his arms, and a woman’s voice crieq: 

“Save him for us! Save him! He’s been 
having one convulsion after another, and 
begging for you between. Nothing we 
could do would quiet him.” 

Mattie, close behind her husband, recog- 
nized the mother tone. ‘She could under- 
stand him,” she thought with a sob. 

Elmer wrapped his long arms about the 
bundle and hugged it close, a great joy, in 
no wise selfish; suddenly risen within him. 

“The poor little feller!’ he murmured 
soothingly, ‘‘the poor little feller!”’ 
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Planting Skyscrapers 
in Old New York 


by Bennett Chapple 


LD Father Knickerbocker, of famed 
Dvtch ancestry and thrift, prided 
himself upon the exceeding fertility 

and matchless products of his carefully 
tilled gardens. In the old days every 
street in New York was lined with flower 
pots, and the white stone flagging that 
marked the quaint doorsteps was kept 
spotlessly clean, while the town pump, the 
favored meeting place of sweetheart and 
swain, was the conspicuous landmark of 
the village. 

What would Old Father Knickerbocker 
say if he could see the New York of today? 
To him it would seem as if the historic 
legend of “Jack and the Bean Staik”’ had 
literally come true, for where the old-time 
gardens and the gabled-roof cottages once 
stood, now tower the mighty business sky- 
scrapers, those magnificent tributes to 
American industrial supremacy, whose 
tops lose themselves in the mist on a foggy 
morning, like the peaks of mountain 
ranges. 

A view from one of the unfinished piers 
of the old Brooklyn bridge, taken thirty 
years ago, shows the lower part of Man- 
hattan a group of low-lying buildings with 
the tower of Trinity Church at the head 
of Wall Street piercing the sky with its 
needle-like point. Along the shore line 
lie the o!d square-rigged sailing vessels 
of the time. Today a picture taken from 
the same spot shows the towering sky- 
line of New York, and the spire of Trinity 
Church is lost like the traditional ‘‘needle 
in a haystack”—of brick and mortar. 
The planting of skyscrapers in the little 
old gardens of New York has made this 
city the wonder of the ages. 

Down somewhere in the midst of this 
mountain of brick, steel, stone ard mortar 
is the old Tower building at 50 Broadway, 
a modest structure of ten stories, and 


pointed out as the “daddy” of the modern 
skyscraper because it was the first build- 
ing in the world in which the modern 
steel framework now so common was used. 
The architect who conceived the great 
possibilities of the use of steel framework 
in the construction of high buildings on 
the narrow lots of New York City was 
Bradford L. Gilbert, and he lived to see 
his idea adopted in practically ninety- 
five per cent of the building operations in 
the large cities of the country. 

But his plans for the Tower building 
were considered so radical that many of 
the largest contractors of the time refused 
to bid upon the work, and rival architects 
shook their heads in doubt or laughed in 
open derision. Considering the fact that 
the whole future of the skyscraper con- 
struction, which has made possible the 
great cities of today, hinged upon the 
question of obtaining a builder who had 
faith in the plan and would risk reputation 
and money in carrying it out, the name 
of the builder of the Tower building 
plays a very important part in skyscraper 
history. 

The builders were two young men 
who as boys worked together side by side, 
learning their trade as bricklayers in the 
famous old town of Belfast, lreland. John 
Dawson and William Archer formed the 
firm of Dawson & Archer early in life, and 
they have been together ever since, be- 
coming one of the most prominent firms 
of building contractors in New York ard 
vicinity. Mr. Archer preceded his friend 
to America by a couple of years, and when 
Mr. Dawson landed oh the dock in New 
York to join his friend he had but twenty- 
eight cents in his pocket. 

“What did New York look like with 
only twenty-eight cents ir your pocket?” 
I asked him. 
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LOOKING DOWN FROM THE TOP OF THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING UPON THE PARK ROW 
BUILDING, FOR MANY YEARS THE TALLEST OFFICE BUILDING IN THE WORLD 


“T didr’t see it. I was too busy looking 
on the dock for Archer, who had a job for 
me,” he responded with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

Ten years to a day these hard-working 
hustlirg young journeymen had so made 
themselves felt in the throbbing life of 
the city as to carry off the biggest building 
job of the day, the Criminal Court build- 
ing. When they accepted the contract 
to build the Tower Building they had 
won their spurs in the building profession 
of the great city, and their experiment 
with the new idea of skeleton construction 
was watched eagerly on all sides. Many 
people from surrounding cities came to 
view the work as it progressed, and the 
building was the sensation of the day. 

The two red-cheeked boys from Belfast 
little realized that they were revolutior- 
izing the whole manner and method of 
building construction as they worked out 
problems which seemed almost vnsur- 
mourtable. But so sure were they that 
the skeleton construction of steel would 
become generally adopted that they ad- 
vised Mr. Gilbert, the architect, to patent 


his idea, which, had he so done, would have 
brought him untold wealth. 
cd * * 

Following the successful completion of 
the Tower Building the city of New York 
entered upon its epoch of skyscraper con- 
struction. The Park Row building, thirty- 
two stories in height, erected by this same . 
firm of intrepid builders, was for many 
years the tallest office building in the 
world, and is today rivalled only by the 
Singer, Metropolitan and Woolworth build- 
ings. 

For there is indeed rivalry among the 
skyscrapers of New York. The Singer 
building held its position as the highest 
building in the world only to lose its dis- 
tinction to the great Metropolitan Tower, 
which now must yield its supremacy to 
the new Woolworth Building. The Singer 
and the Metropolitan Buildings were 
monuments to great and successful busi- 
nesses; the Woolworth Building is a 
monument to a man—a monument that 
pays interest upon the investment, while 
the recipient of the honor is yet alive to 
enjoy it. 
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THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK, FIFTY-FIVE STORIES HIGH, THE TALLEST 
BUILDING IN THE WORLD 


The new Woolworth building is supreme- 
ly beautiful, entirely aside from its dis- 
tinction as the tallest building in the world. 
Its gothic outlines seem to shine through 
its terra cotta walls like a beautiful figure 
draped in a gown of sheerest white. Its 
tall, slender pose might have been copied 
from a fashion journal, so real and life- 
like it is; so positively unlike any other 
building of brick and mortar and steel. 


It is modern sculpture work in steel and 
terra cotta; it is the architect putting 
soul into his work, is the builder setting 
the enamelled clay along ribs of steel, it is 
the dream of inspiration fulfilled in en- 
during architecture in the mind of the 
owner. 

Mr. F. W. Woolworth has given to the 
world ‘its greatest architectural scenic- 
effect, painted against the hlue back 
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ground of the heavens, where men may 
look up and see the glow of sunrise and 
sunset scintillating on its silvery walls like 
a benediction of Nature itself. To the 
millions who walk the streets of New York 
its charm is irresistible. “ It is a picture 
that never grows wearisome to the passing 
throng as they lift their eyes in contem- 
plation of the artistic and beautiful. To- 
day looking down from the Woolworth 
building the Park Row building appears 
almost diminutive. Fifty-five stories or 
780 feet up in the air tur:s New York 
into a miniature city. Tiny street cars 
and tinier people seem to dot the ribbon- 
like streets. As one small lad put it, “It 
makes all your uncles look like ‘a(u)nts.’ ” 
With but very little strain upon the imagi- 
nation it seems possible to reach out and 
push over the lesser skyscrapers. 
* a ** 

That section of New York City which 
lies along Fourth Avenue between Union 
Square and Thirty-fourth Street has seen 
marvelous. examples of rebuilding since 
the skyscraper furor fastened itself upon 
American city life. A little more than 
four years ago the avenue was a part of the 
nondescript ‘East Side” with a motley 
array of saloons, employment bureaus, 
auction rooms, second-hand stores and 
cheap restaurants. The buildings for the 
most part were of the “dead level” three 
story type, built of brick, ragged and 
dilapidated in appearance. True, clus- 
tered around the crossing at Twenty- 
third street, the Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, the Mercantile Building and the 
United Charities presented an oasis in 
the dreary wilderness of dry rot, but only 
for a few hundred feet, where the street 
cars again ran into the desert poverty of 
the great city. 

It is of course apparent that the building 
of the subway the entire length of Fourth 
Avenue was the keynote of its awakening. 
But it was nearly eight years before the 
business life of New York City realized 
the possibilities of this district, and then 
publishing and manufacturing concerns 
came flying over like a flock of crows to a 
fat cornfield. 

The NATIONAL was one of the first in- 
stitutions to locate its New York office 
in this region. Some wise investor had 
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caught a sufficient glimpse of the future 
of the section to impel him to tear down 
two unsightly brown stone houses. and 
erect a modest seven-story office building. 
It was called the Camera Building—an 
appropriate name, too, for from its windows 
might be seen the houses of wealthy old 
New Yorkers, who observed the intrusion 
with very poor grace. One could even 
imagine them making wry faces from 
behind heavily curtained windows as one 
passed to and fro to the office. But human 
endurance finally reached its limit, and 
one by one the old homes were deserted, 
as their owners went further up town. 














PARK ROW BUILDING 

Until the building of the Singer tower it was the tallest 

office building in the world. It was erected by Dawson 

& Archer, the builders of the old Tower building, the 
“daddy” of skeleton construction 
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It began to look like ‘‘The Deserted 
Village,” and during the general exodus 
I too began to wonder if it were not a mis- 
take after all to have an office in this new 
district. 


JOHN DAWSON 
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buildings, and I jumped at the happy con- 
clusion. The renaissance of Fourth Avenue 
had begun. 

“Well, Mr. Schede,”’ I inquired, ‘‘are you 
getting ready to do your spring plowing?” 





Who ‘with his boyhood friend and partner, William Archer, changed the sky line of modern 
cities through the building of the first steel skeleton skyscraper in New York city 


As 1 left the building one day I“came 
across a neighbor who was walking along 
slowly, head screwed sideways, taking in 
with practiced eye the long row of build- 
ings. His work was that of demolishing 


“Tt looks that way,’’ answered the man 
who has destroyed more buildings than 
any one else in the world, “‘they’re going 
to turn these buildings under and plant 
some skyscrapers.” And they did, they 
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surely did, and you never saw such a crop 
of only four years’ growing. 

Many of the newer buildings of New 
York are built of rough texture brick in 
different shades and colors. The result 
is very pleasing to the eye. A majority 
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twenty-five stories contain fifteen hun- 
dred rooms, with a working force of 
fifteen hundred people. The usual fea- 
tures of a modern hostelry have been 
greatly supplemented by unique arrange- 
ments providing one separate floor to 


WILLIAM ARCHER 
Recently candidate for State Treasurer of New York, and junior member of the firm of 
Dawson & Archer, which has been conspicuous in the rebuilding’of New York city 


of the new Fourth Avenue ~ buildirgs 
have been constructed of this matecial, 
and the new McAlpine Hotel at Thirty- 
Fourth Street and Broadway, the largest 
hotel in the world, is built almost entirely 
of tapestry brick. A heavy investment 
of capital was necessary to: build this 
moderate priced commercial hotel. Its 


women and another for the exclusive use 
of men. The traveler .can under proper 


‘restrictions apply for a room on either 


of these floors at the same rate as else- 
where,in the house, and enjoy the privacy 
of a well-regulated club with skilled maids 


or valets for personal service. 


But while the lower end of Fourth 
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THE NEW $180,000,000 GRAND CENTRAL STATION IN NEW YORK 
"’ because the buildings include every phase of city life, from hotels to amusement halls 


Called the ‘‘Terminal City 


Avenue has seen 
wonderful changes it 
is the completion of 
the new Grand Cen- 
tral Station by the 
New York Central 
Lines at Forty- 
Second Street. that 
will go down in his- 
tory as one of the 
marvelous feats of 
engineering and 
building. Seventy- 
nine acres of houses 
and business blocks 
were demolished 
and in their place 
has arisen a new 
$180,000,000 railway 
station. The station 
proper lies squarely 
in the center of 
Fourth Avenue and 
the street is carried 
over head on both 
sides of the new 
building. Here as in 














a state. 
THE FIRST SKYSCRAPER 


Of steel skeleton construction in New York, showing 
the old telephone poles 


the modern sky- 
scraper the era of 
steel construction is 
manifested. A ter- 
minal city of build- 
ings, hotels, apart- 
ment houses, clubs, 
convention, amuse- 
ment and exhibition 
halls are built over 
the thirty-two miles 
of track where eight 
hundred trains come 
and go each day 
under the power of 
silent, clean, power- 
ful electric motors, 
giving to New York 
a new civic center. 
One hundred and 


eighteen thousand, 


six bundred tons of 
steel were used in 
the work. During 
the building of the 
new station more 
than $3,000,000 was 
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spent in temporary construction in order 
that the constantly moving traffic should 
not be delayed. 

With the basement floors of the terminal 
city taken up with railroad tracks and 
switches, the heating and power plant is 
crowded out of its usual place and is dis- 
tributed away up on the second and third 
stories. Every new ideal found in the 
construction of the new station has been 
tested in so far as possible by the public. 
It is a stairless station, every decline or 
ascent is made by long ramps like the 
gang plank of an ocean liner, of course 
much wider and easier of ascent. The 
idea is centuries old—it had simply been 
forgotten. Men and women, big and little, 


tall and short, lean and fat, empty handed 
and baggage laden, find the stairless station 
' * * * 

Who shall say that New York’s great 
buildings have not a subtle influence upon 
its citizens as reflected in the era of “big 
business’? Big buildings, big business, 
big corvorations, big everything... New 
York in the last twenty-five years has out- 
grown itself half a dozen times. Where will 
the sky line stop? New buildings reaching 
skyward a thousand feet have been pro- 
jected, a height greater than that dreamed 
of by the architects of the tower of Babel, 
whereat the confusion of tongues drove 
men apart from the fertile plain of Shinar. 
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COMPENSATION : 


By Marion Everett Hayn 


A CITY street where poverty holds sway, 
Half-clothed, anaemic, stunted, old of face, 

The narrow, ill-paved street their only place, 

A crowd of little children shout and play 

With broken hockey-stick, a battered ball, 

A wooden wagon dragged from some ash heap. 

The brassy sun at last has dropped to sleep 

Below the tenements so crowded, tall. 


A breeze springs up. The children think no more 
Of noon-day heat that sapped their very life. 

A hurdy-gurdy stops—wild joy is rife. 

Small children creep from every narrow door. 
Pain, hunger, want, each cruel earthly woe 
Forgot, the children sing and shout and dance 

So doth the poor of earth seize smallest chance 
For keen enjoyment that the rich ne’er know. 
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Olaf Hoff—His W ork 


by Flynn Wayne 


'N..a world gtowing busier every day the 
[ scanspor ion problem is paramount. 
Quicker, safer and more convenient 
plans for getting from one point to another 
are ever unfolding in the brains of inven- 
tors and builders, whose thought is con- 
stantly centered upon the difficult prob- 
lems of transportation. 

Overhead construction has seen its 
greatest development in the present day. 
The age of steel has brought with it won- 
derful possibilities in structural work. 
Skyscrapers that have sent the sky-line 
of New York to dizzy heights; the colossal 
bridges that span the East River to Brook- 
lyn, are notable instances of the wonderful 
development of the use of steel for expe- 
ditious transportation and the varied 
needs of a great city. 

The builders of subways who delve like 
burrowing moles underneath the con- 
gested streets of the city are largely de- 
pendent on the use of steel, which, mined 
and molded, shaped and riveted again, 
returns to mother earth to aid man in 
conquering the 
congestion of city 
streets. Under men 
still bolder great 
caissons were sunk 
from each side of the 
historic Hudson to 
give “under river” 
transportation with- 
in three minutes in- 
stead of slow cum- 
bersome fog-delayed 
ferries. It took faith 
to believe these 
things could be done, 
to get the money to 
prosecute the work, 
It took a heavy toll | 
of human lives 
through ignorance 
and experiment. But 
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advancement counts neithér money nor 
lives in its rieasure of results for the general 
good, and the victims are indeed brave 


soldiers fallen in the relentless march of , 


progress. Tubes and tunnels were ac- 
cepted as necessary, and the wonder was, 
how did the world get along without them? 
The problem still unsolved was a satisfac- 
tory method of building ‘under water’ 
tubes and tunnels without the necessity 
of resorting to’ dangerous air caissons in 
which to carry on the work. Many prob- 
lems of similar construction awaited the 
day when the building of tubes under the 
rivers should be robbed of its costly fea- 
ture of accidents and lives, and reduced 
to a comparatively simple problem of dol- 
lars and cents. 

Olaf Hoff, a sandy-haired Norwegian- 
American in New York, was among those 
who were pondering this problem. A 
graduate of the Polytechnic School of 
Christiania, Norway, young Hoff came 
to America and entered the employ of the 
Keystone Bridge Company. 

Two years later he 
went to Mexico and 
later his work— 
steadily bringing 
him to the forefront 
—took him to Min- 
neapolis, where he 
built the first steel 
railroad bridge 
across the Mississip- 
pi River at that 
point. In 1901 he 
became engineer of 
bridges and _ build- 
ings of the New York 
Central lines. Under 
his direction most of 
the rebuilding of the 
bridges of that great 
railway system was 
accomplished with 


OLAF HOFF 
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LAUNCHING OF A SECTION OF THE DETROIT RIVER TUNNEL—ONE OF THE GREATEST 


FEATS OF MODERN ENGINEERING 


little delay to its tremendous traffic. When 
the opportunity came to Mr. Hoff to go into 
business for himself he resigned his position, 
but hardly six months had passed when a 
problem of the Michigan Central Railway 
began to interest Olaf Hoff. The river 
at Detroit had to be kept open for naviga- 
tion, a bridge was practically impossible, 
a tunnel built by old methods impracti- 
cable by reason of the tremendous ex- 
pense, and yet the enforced use of ferries 
to carry the trains across the river greatly 
interfered with the efficiency of the road. 
Here was a difficulty that called forth the 
best ideas of the country’s most noted 
engineers. 

The final solution of any problem is 
striking a balance between necessity and 
cost, and Olaf Hoff turned all his inventive 
genius into the work of building railway 
tunnels under water. His plans were 
accepted and the successful completion 
of the Detroit tunnel two years ago marks a 
hard struggle, gamely fought, and glor- 
iously crowned. Mr, Hoff’s idea, stated 
briefly, was simple in the extreme. He 
built two great tubes of steel, laid them 
in huge cradles arranged in compartments 
for receiving concrete, launched them like 
barges into the river, towed them to their 
proper place and sank them to the bottom, 
which had been dredged to allow a forty 
. foot clearance for the boats above. The 
sections of the tunnel were laid and joined 
together like the tubes of a water main. 


The concrete was poured into the compart- 
ments about the steel tubes and solidi- 
fied in a few days—even under water. En- 
cased in a shell of solid reinforced concrete 
the tubes will stand for ages. Not a life 
was lost in the work and the expense was 
considerably less. 

In the further work of building tunnels 
under the rivers of New York City the suc- 
cess of Mr. Hoff’s method at Detroit at- 
tracted wide attention and he and his 
associates were successful in securing the 
contract to build the new four track tunnel 
under the Harlem River, connecting Man- 
hattan with its fastest growing region, the 
Bronx. The dredging of the ditch across 
the river bed and the drilling of the rock 
for the approaches is now well under way. 
The big steel tubes for the tunnel are being 
built and some day, at the word of com- 
mand, the fleet of steel tubes will sail forth 
to sink—sink gloriously to the bottom, 
there to become transformed into links 
of steel and concrete to bind closer than 
ever the busy life of a great metropolis. 

And among its passengers when the tun- 
nel is finally completed may be one, with 
sandy hair now streaked with gray, whose 
blue eyes behind rims of gold will calmly 
scan the morning paper. But who of his 
fellow-passengers would know, unless they 
were told, that it was Olaf Hoff, the builder 
of the tunnel—the ‘man who has saved 
countless lives of future tunnel builders and 
toilers. 
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SCENE FROM “WITHIN THE LAW,” BY BAYARD VEILLER, IN WHICH MISS JANE COWL 





PLAYS THE PART OF MARY TURNER, A FALSELY ACCUSED SHOP GIRL WHO LEAVES 
PRISON BITTERLY RESOLVED TO MAKE MONEY DISHONESTLY, BUT TO KEEP “WITHIN 
THE LAW”, 


Personality on the Stage 


Discussed by Leading Actresses 
by Ann Randolph 


ERSONALITY is the greatest asset 
P on the stage today.”’ So said a great 

producing manager in an address 
reported in the evening papers. “What 
do you call personality?” a press represen- 
tative was asked. 

“Personality is when,”’ he answered con- 
fidently in small boy fashion, “‘the audience 
speaks of going to see an actor rather than 
a play. As a case in point—Hattie Wil- 
liams and Richard Carle are over at the 
Colonial playing in ‘The Girl from Mont- 
marte.’ Will half the audience remember 
the name of the play to tell- the folks at 


Won’t they say, ‘We saw Hattie 
That’s the 


home? 
Williams and Richard Carle?’ 
safest way to distinguish.” 
Miss Williams herself was sought out 
for an expression on the subject. Per- 
sonality, she agreed, had a good deal to 
do with success on the stage and she be- 
lieved that a playwright could, without 
jeopardizing his art or his province, write 
a play to fit the personality of almost any 
star, making it a good play in the bargair. 
And while a hundred critics and still more 
playwrights may rise to descry both per- 
sonality and the ‘star system?’ and Miss 
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Williams’ view of the matter, yet there 
are still more hundreds left to agree with 
her. Professor Brander Mathews—and 
he is a true student of the drama—trecalls 
in his “‘Study of the Drama” that Shakes- 
peare wrote “Hamlet” to suit Burbage’s 
histrionic talents. We know that Moliere, 
the greatest of French dramatists, wrote 
most of his ‘‘star parts” for certain actors. 

Miss Williams was not inclined to argue 
her point. She really “hadn’t given it 
much thought,” and preferred that evening 
to talk about more pleasant subjects, such 
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MISS HATTIE WILLIAMS, NOW CO-STARRING WITH RICHARD 
CARLE IN “THE GIRL FROM MONTMARTE” 


as home, and friends, and amusing condi- 
tions she had met in various travels. She 
also gave out rare bits of philosophy and 
good cheer that were. typically Hattie 
Williams. And there it is: Personality 
bobbing up again! 

She was interested in the argument 
advanced by one of our young playwrights 
as to an actor’s sinking his personality 
in character parts. Extensive quotations 
were given, and even de Goncourt’s ulti- 
matum (recently employed to good effect 
by Mr. George Jean Nathan), “The part 
of a great actor is to make people forget 
even his name when he is on the stage,’ 





was repeated. Miss Williams listened 
attentively. 

“Very well, then,” she said humbly, 
“sink your personality if you will,’—here 
a pair of dazzling brown eyes began to 
twinkle and a Hattie Williams smile to 
form—“sink, but don’t drown. 

‘Remember, there’s a difference,” she 
called down the corridor after a laughing 
good-night was said, “sink, but don’t 
drown.” 

* * * 

The sympathies of Miss Mary Nash, 
who piays the part of Wanda 
Kelly in Belasco’s production 
of “The Woman,” are with 
the playwright. “The great 
artist should be able to sink 
his personality in a character 
part,” she said decisively. 
“T think it’s the play every 
time. The actor’s value is in 
his interpretation of the play- 
wright’s characters. Person- 
ality never dominates a great 
play.” She recalled that 
even the wonderful person- 
ality of Ethel Barrymore 
could not carry “The Silver 
Box,” an unpopular play, to 
success. ‘It’s the lines,” said 
Miss Nash frankly, “that 
win an audience rather than 
the personality of an actor. 
I’ve seen it in “The Woman’ 
and other plays. The same 
lines are applauded by au- 
diences night after night. At 
some performances the actor 
renders those lines with much 
more feeling than at others. But there is 
no difference in the applause. . . . Yes, 
it’s the lines.” 

Miss Nash believes that actors who are 
artists feel the parts they play. “Of 
course I know what is said about parts 
being only ‘studied impersonations,’ ’’ she 
said, ‘but I think you have to feel a part 
when you play it. You may not in private 
life agree with the views of the character 
you play, but when you play it, you have 
to be that. character. 

“Take Wanda Kelly, for instance. She 
is a real person, with her own ideas and 
ideals. They mav not be my ideals, but 
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just the same I can feel as she must have 
felt through the entire play.” 

This view is the more exceptional in 
that Miss Nash began her stage career 
with ‘“‘personality” actors, for she first 
played as ingenue with Hattie Williams 
and Sam Bernard, and has since sup- 
ported Ethel Barrymore and Zelda Sears. 
“Pretty little ingenue parts,’’ however, 
did not appeal to Mary Nash, even at the 
tender age of seventeen, when she took 
Marie Doro’s place in “The Girl from 
Kay’s” with Miss Williams and Mr. 
Bernard. 

Miss Nash’s story of how she happened 
to get her start on the stage is too amusing 
to let pass, even though it be a digression 
from our subject. In some way she 
learned that Miss Marie Doro was leaving 
her part in ‘The Girl from Kay’s.” She 
hastened to the manager and made an ap- 
plication. The argument was in her favor: 
she could “make up” to pass for Miss Doro, 
being about the same size, and best of all 
she could wear Miss Doro’s clothes. 
Everything was coming out beautifully 





MISS MARY NASH, WHO HAS MADE A STRIK- 

ING IMPERSONATION OF THE TELEPHONE 

GIRL, WANDA KELLY, IN DAVID BELASCO'S 
PRODUCTION OF “ THE WOMAN” 


when “What’s your experience?” asked 
the manager. Here was a trap for the 
unwary beginner. With success in her 
hand should she whimper, “I’ve never 
been on the stage,’ and suffer curt dis- 
missal? “I’ve had experience in stock,” 
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replied Miss Nash, and drew on perform- 
ances’ booked by her father to supply 
names and parts. The manager was prop- 
erly impressed and told her to come for 





MISS VIOLET HEMING, THE SEVENTEEN- 
YEAR-OLD ENGLISH ACTRESS SUPPORTING 
MR. GEORGE ARLISS IN “ DISRAELI” 


rehearsal, while she tripped away with her 
-contract and prepared for a stormy session 


- “bribing father,” who himself books many 


stock and vaudeville productions. ‘But, 
after’ all, I really got on the stage because 
I could wear Marie Doro’s clothes,” says 
Miss Nash. 

“T’ve always been lucky on the stage,” 
she declares, if one suggests that she is very 
young to be doing “leads.” “Then on 
account of my father, my sister Florence 
and I have almost lived in the theater since 
we were babies.’’ Sister Florence, be it 
known, is one of the chief delights of 
‘Within the Law,” in which she charac- 
terizes “Aggie Lynch,” the Buffalo con 
woman. It is a pity that, quite unknown 
to Sister Mary, Miss Florence could not 
have been induced to contribute her senti- 
ments as to personality. As it is, nothing 
can be hoped for but the single statement: 
“Whatever my sister Mary says!” 

* * ok 

“Personality and the Press agent—those 
are the two big P’s that make for success,”’ 
said Miss Violet Heming, leading woman 
with Mr. George Arliss in “Disraeli.” 
“It’s personality every time. All the great 
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successes on the stage owe everything 
to personality. I believe in acting on 
personality, not in trying to sink it. Per- 
haps I’m still like the matinee girl, but 
I can’t enjoy a play unless the hero or 
heroine looks the part. The greatest 
actress may be able to act a young part 
with admirable art, but I’d rather see 
a girl who looked like the heroine perform 
it, even with less skill. 

“T think an actress ought to develop a 
personality. Then the other big P—the 
press agent—he has a lot to do with an 
actress’sYsuccess. If he keeps her name 





MISS HELEN LOWELL, STARRING FOR THE 
FIRST TIME IN ‘“‘* THE RED PETTICOAT,” A 
LIVELY MUSICAL COMEDY 


before the people in the right way, she 
can’t help but profit by it.” 

Miss Heming is a most ambitious young 
person. She is a pink and white English 
beauty, still in her teens, and since she 
came to America from the Isle of Man, 
where her father owns a theater, she has 
played ‘‘Wendy” in “Peter Pan,” has 
created the title role in “Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm,” played Rose in 
“Daddy Dufard,” Doris Moore in ‘The 
Deep Purple,” and is now having her best 
success as Lady Clarissa Pevensey in 
“Disraeli.” Of course she wants to star— 
to have her name “up in lights’’—and there 
isn’t any doubt that her dream will be 
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realized. But when in years to come that 
personality is known from coast to coast 
and the name “VIOLET HEMING” is 
duly “up in lights” on Broadway, there is 
one who will remember the old days of 
“Disraeli” at the Plymouth, when between 
the acts and in various waits, the subject 
of personality was abandoned at intervals 
for certain solemn christenings—christen- 
ings of costumes, hats and slippers worn by 
Lady Clarissa Pevensey, and of various 
dolls, toy dogs and other articles that 
adorned the crowded dressing table. 
Yes, everything had its name. There was 
the gown Polly Poppleton, whose green 
was too bright for the taste of its wearer, 
and Vera Violetta, the dainty figured dress 
of the third act. Algernon, a dainty china 
cup, reposed on one end of the dressing 
table. And then there were sundry hand 
glasses, cologne bottles, picture frames, 
even chairs, each of which Violet Heming 
had invested with—personality. 


* * * 


“Personality never yet brought a poor 
play to success,”’ said Miss Helen Lowell, 
who is starring for the first time in ‘The 
Red Petticoat,” after striking successes 
in “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” and 
“The Lottery Man.” 

“Even the wonderful personality of 
Maude Adams or of Ethel Barrymore 
could not keep a bad play from failure. 
Of course, an actress who has become 
famous through her personality and has 
a large following, may be able to ‘carry’ 
a play that is perhaps only fair, or indiffer- 
ent—but the play always comes first.” 
Miss Lowell maintained that a good play 
with a fair cast stood a better chance of 
success than a fair play with the strongest 
“personality” as its star; because often 
the good play, to her thinking, inspired the 
fair actors to marvelous interpretations, 
while the indifferent play left them nothing 
to do but struggle in the shadow of the 
star. 

“Many stars have made the mistake 
of expecting to dominate a play com- 
pletely,” said Miss Lowell, “and have been 
satisfied with a poor supporting company. 
They have let the other parts be acted 
poorly in order to make their personality 
more striking in comparison.” This, said 
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Miss Lowell, was not only unfair, but a 
mistake. “Since I have starred,” she said, 
“T have wanted the best possible company, 
and insisted that every member of the 
company be given a chance. It may be 
that some audiences will not like the star; 
then if the supporting company be poor, 
the whole performance for the auditors is 
spoiled. On the other hand, even if the 


star does not appeal to them, some of the = 


smaller parts artistically done, or a good 
chorus in musical comedy, may 
change the whole aspect.” 

Miss Lowell is an exceptional 
woman and an exceptional ac- 
tress—she is ‘‘different.”” Mana- 
gers would call her a “‘type,”’ and 
make of her a ‘‘personality’— 
but “the play comes first,’’ she 
emphatically declares. 

* * * 

‘“‘When it. comes to a question 
of the artistic value of personal- 
ity,” said Miss Jane Cowl, the 
leading woman of “Within the 
Law,” the season’s most success- 
ful melodrama, ‘‘one may discuss 
it relatively. There can be no 
question of its appeal .commer- 
cially. It seems to me that this is 
particularly true of actresses. It is 
a question whether the feminine 
clientele of a favorite star, such 
as, for instance, Miss Barrymore 
or Miss Adams, would care to 
see her personality entirely sub- 
merged beneath an unrecogniz- 
able make-up. You may point 
to ‘Peter Pan’ as a refutation of 
this idea, but Miss Adams’ success 
in that character was certainly 
two-thirds as much accountable because 
of what she brought to the role as because 
of the material which Mr. Barrie furnished 
for her so delightfully. 

“Qne hears older actors discuss with 
some bitterness the fact that managers 
select. ‘types’ to fit parts. Most old 
players believe that an actor should be 
capable of playing any role, and so far 
as mere reading of the lines is concerned, 
this ought to be true. But the day of the 
tie wig has gone past with the day of the 
credulous audience. On the modern stage 
we have ‘to show them.’ It is a cruel 


MISS} DOROTHY DONNELLY, THE CREATOR OF THE 
ROLE “MADAME X,” NOW PLAYING IN “ THE GARDEN 
OF ALLAH,” A DRAMATIZATION OF ROBERT HICHENS'’ 


truth that the playgoer will no longer 
accept any substitute for youth and 
beauty in a role calling for those attributes. 
In the case of great genius, an audience 
may bring respectful attention and even 
affection to lay upon the altar of art. But 
it does not forget that the artiste is as she 
is even while remembering what she is.” 
* * * Rh ge 
There is probably no more brillian 
actress on our stage today than Miss 
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Dorothy Donnelly, who created the role 
of “Madame X” in America. 

“T’ve never thought much about play- 
ing on personality,” Miss Donnelly. said. 
“T have usually done character parts. 
The personality given to such parts comes 
instinctively. After you have learned a 
part, the character takes life and becomes 
a person. Something tells you what she 
will do and how she will do it. That same 
instinct will even give you the tone of her 
voice—it did me when I played ‘Madame 
X.’” The same must be true of ‘Domini 
Enfilden,” ‘which Miss Donnelly is now 
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playing in “The Garden of Allah.”” Origin- 
ally cast for the part by the authors, Miss 
Donnelly was starring in her own play, 
“Princess Zim Zim,” when ‘‘The Garden 
of Allah” opened, and Miss 
Mary Mannering played 
the role until Miss Donnelly 
was free. 

Dorothy Donnelly comes 
of stage stock. Her father, 
Thomas E. Donnelly, was 
for many years lessee and 
manager of the Grand Opera 
House, New York. Miss 
Donnelly made her first 
stage appearance in the 
stock company of her broth- 
er, Henry V. Donnelly, at 
the old Murray Hill Thea- 
ter, New York, which has 
turned out so many promi- 
ent actors. After three years in Stock, 
she appeared with Robert Edeson in ‘“‘Sol- 
diers of Fortune,” and created various 
roles until her great success was made in 
“Madame X.” 

Miss Donnelly believes in keeping stage 
standards high. Even if a play or its 
acting is “above the heads” of an audi- 
ence, she believes that the audience is 
uplifted—that “they begin 
to have glimmerings.’”’ She 
likes to convey impressions 
to her audience by sugges- 
tion, for ‘the more we 
see,” she insists, ‘the less 
we are able to feel.”” She 
is a warm champion of real- 
istic drama, and holds that 
sentimental plays, like sen- 
timental stories, are harm- 
ful even if entertaining. 
Plays in which uncultured, 








MISS EMMA DUNN 
Whose sympathetic interpretation 
of **Mary Slade,”’ the old-fashioned 
wife in ‘The Governor's Lady”’ is 
a spléndid example of histrionic art 


lives waiting for something they never will 
get and do not deserve. Because, after 
all, we get what we deserve, and we have 
to work to deserve anything. 

“T love people who work 
because they have to,” says 
Miss Donnelly. “I love 
America, where everybody 
works, and I wouldn’t live 
abroad under any condi- 
tion.”” And thus Miss Don- 
nelly turned discussion 
from the vexed subject of 
the play, personality or 
impersonation: ‘Success 
comes only from work,” she 
sighed. 

* * o* 

“Tt’s instinct that makes 
an actor,” said Miss Emma 
Dunn, whose interpretation 
of “Mary Slade,” the pathetic little wife 
in “The Governor’s Lady,”’ brings tears to 
the eyes. ‘Personality or impersonation 
—I don’t think it’s either. Or rather, 
it is something greater than either—it’s 
instinct, or to go still further, it is spirit- 
uality. That is what makes an actor great. 
It isn’t the brain, with a studied imper- 
sonation, or the physical appearance linked 
so closely with personality; 
it’s something inside—in- 
stinct, soul, spirituality. 
This makes you play achar- 
acter as the playwright in- 
tended, sometimes even 
bigger than he dreamed of.” 

This instinct does not 
confine an actor to “types,” 
as proved by Miss Dunn’s 
career. The parts Miss 
Dynn has played in “The 
Easiest Way,” “The War- 





illiterate little shop girls, 
with .nothing save pretty 
faces, are claimed by 
wealthy young dukes and 


MISS MARY YOUNG 
One of the most successful American 
actresses in stock. In private life the 
wife of Mr. John Craig, the versatile 
manager of Castle Square Theatre, 
Boston 


rens of Virginia,” ‘‘Moth- 
er,” and “The Governor’s 
Lady” are as far apart as 
the poles. To illustrate 





lords, and “live happily 

ever after’? are the abomination of Miss 
Donnelly. ‘These plays are bad for girls 
to see,’ she declares. ‘They are car- 
ried away with dreams of the impossi- 
ble. They become discontented with 
the earnest, steady-going ‘beaux’ of their 
own class and often wreck their whole 


the power of instinct, Miss 
Dunn gave her experience with the part 
of “Annie,” the colored servant in “The 
Easiest Way.”’ After she had accepted the 
role, she consulted with the manager as 
to where an “Annie” could be found in 
real life, so that the character might be 
studied. ‘‘Annie’s’” prototype was discov- 
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ered in a lodging house among the West 
Forties in New York. ‘‘What shall I have 
to do,” asked Miss Dunn, “go there and 
take a room in order to study her?”’ After 
much thought she decided to remain at 
home and study the part, depending on 
instinct for the rest. “I said, ‘If you have 
it in your soul to play that part, you will 
play it without watching any woman or 
studying her manners to give it life.’ 
And as I learned the part, that some- 
thing inside told me just what Annie 
would say and do.” This is the same 
influence of which Miss Donnelly spoke 
in impersonating “Madame X.” 

“Then again,” said Miss Dunn, “I think 
that the greatest artist is the one who can 
keep an even balance between the subjec- 
tive and the objective. David Warfield 
issucha man. Thinkers say that keeping 
this fine balance of the subjective and the 
objective is what has made Shakespeare 
immortal.” Intellectuality shone through 
every utterance of this wonderfully mag- 
netic actress, yet she is essentially a home 
woman. “Art cannot yield ‘everything,’ 
she says. “It cannot give happiness. 
Neither can satisfied ambition, if ambi- 
tion is ever satisfied. But a husband and 
a family”—here the splendid eyes lit 
up as Miss Dunn proudly took out photo- 
graphs of her husband and the two charm- 
ing little girls who complete their ideal 
‘household. To be happily married and 
enjoy the companionship of a husband and 
children is Miss Dunn’s idea of happiness. 
Her idea of real success is the same. And 
to this, spirituality, or instinct, contributes 
as it does to artistic success. 

* * * 

“Personality means a great deal on the 
stage,’”’ said Miss Mary Young, the leading 
woman of the Castle Square Stock Com- 
pany, Boston, and the wife of John Craig, 
its actor manager. ‘‘Character parts— 
impersonations—are much easier than 
‘straight’ parts that have to be played on 
one’s own personality. A beginner is very 
often a success in a character part, because 
he has a well-drawn character in the lines 
of the play to build from, but it takes 
years of experience to act oneself—that 
is, what we call a ‘straight’ part.” Mr. 
Craig, who was drawn into the discussion, 
agreed that acting on one’s personal- 


ity was hardest, but nine out of ten 
parts, he remarked, were characterizations. 
Miss Young suggested that there might be 
a difference in opinion as to what consti- 
tuted a character part. She hesitated about 
pronouncing ‘‘Madame X” a character 
part—‘“‘one has to put so much of oneself 
into it.” Mr. Craig maintained that 
after the first act, “Madame X” was 
strongly characterization, but just then 
the curtain was about to rise on “Believe 
Me, Xantippe’”’ (the John Craig prize 
play for 1912), and Mr. Craig made a 
hasty exit, thus leaving the field to the 
lady of the house. 

“An actress who plays in stock has to 
fight against personality,” said Miss 
Young again. “Personality carries with 
it mannerisms, and one has to be versatile 
to do stock roles. An actor whose manner- 
isms show through every part he plays 
becomes tiresome. Stock audiences come 
to see the play, not the actor. 

“T think that Mr. Craig’s versatility has 
had a great deal to do with his success. 
One week he may play ‘Hamlet’ and the 
next ‘The Fortune Hunter,’ and perhaps 
the next a sympathetic role like “The Prince 
Chap.’ These changes keep out manner- 
isms. After all,’”’ Miss Young summed up 
thoughtfully, “I don’t think that acting 
on personality makes for success—in stock 
companies at least,” 

* * * 

Thus from a group of our representative 
actresses we have many different ideas 
touching on the popular subject of stage 
personality, each in relation to success. 
There seems to be no way of dividing or 
classifying these opinions. And so the 
discussion goes on—among actors, among 
playwrights, among critics. Audiences 
who could settle the matter if they would 
refuse to take sides. They enjoy a power- 
ful play with strong character parts, but 
they likewise enjoy the winning personal- 
ity of their favorite “‘star,”” who comes 
every season or so with new ‘“‘vehicles.”’ 

Miss Donnelly has suggested that the 
whole vexed matter could be decided upon 
if the term “‘personality”’ could be accepted 
in its real and highest sense. But accord- 
ing to the popular definition—the defini- 
tion quoted at the beginning of this sketch 
—there is no settlement in sight. 














Back t’ Hum 


By William Edward Ross 


OLDEN fields an’ sun-kissed brooks; 
Same oi’ wealth o’ shaded nooks 
Where a-dreamin’ I would lie, 
Plannin’ for the by-an’-by, 
While from off my unwatched hook 
Pilferin’ trout th’ wrigglers took 
Though ol’ Shep would grumble, grum— 
Gee, I’m glad I’m back t’ hum. 


Back to hum where in th’ door 
Ma’s a’-standin’ as o’ yore 
Ringin’ that ol’ dinner bell 

Jes’ as if I couldn’t smell 

It a-cookin’ at th’ stile 

Where I paused to rest awhile; 
So for one more feed I’ve come— 
Gee, I’m glad I’m back t’ hum, 


Wealth enough for any man; 
Chicken sizzlin’ in th’ pan, 
Sweet potatoes, crisp an’ brown, 
Jersey milk to wash ’em down, 
Snowy biscuits, home-made jell, 
Pies ’bout which the poets tell; 
Apple dumplin’s? Well, I swum! 
Gee, it’s good t’ be t’ hum. 


Back t’ hum an’ attic room, 

Picturin’ goblins in th’ gloom, 
Snugglin’ warm twixt snowy sheets 
Where th’ roses fragrance greets 
Jaded nerves an’ sets ’em right— 
Mother whisperin’, ‘Son, good-night.”’ 
Breeze a-sighin’, mm, mm, mm,— 
Gee, I’m glad I’m back t’ hum. 


Back t’ hum an’ peace an’ rest 
Back t’ where love’s golden test 
Paints with beauty wrinkled brows, 
Decks gray hair with laurel boughs. 
Back t’ hum an’ kith an’ kin, 
Back from strife an’ toil an’ din, 
Back t’ happiness I’ve come— 

Gee, it’s good ft’ be t’? hum. 



































“Second Class 


From Sydney to New Zealand 


by Henry Lawson 


E were delayed for an hour or so 

Vf inside Sydney Heads, taking pas- 

sengers from the Oroya, which 
had just arrived from England and an- 
chored off Watson’s Bay. An Adelaide 
boat went alongside the ocean liner, while 
we dropped anchor at a respectable dis- 
tance. This puzzled some of us until one 
of the passengers stopped an ancient 
mariner and inquired. The sailor jerked 
his thumb upwards and left. The passen- 
gers stared aloft till some of them got the 
lockjaw in the back of their necks, and then 
another sailor suggested that we had yards 
to our masts, while the Adelaide boat had 
not. 

It seemed a pity that the new chums for 
New Zealand didn’t have a chance to see 
Sydney after coming so far and getting 
so near. It struck them that way, too. 
They saw Melbourne, which seemed 
another injustice to the old city. How- 
ever, nothing matters much nowadays, and 
they might see Sydney in happier times. 

They looked like new chums, especially 
the “furst clarsters,’’ and there were two 
or three Scotsmen among them who looked 
like Scots and talked like it, too; also an 
Irishman. Great Britain and Ireland do 
not seem to be learning anything fresh 
about Australia. We had a yarn with 
one of these new arrivals, and got talking 


about the banks. It turned out that he 
was a Radical. He spat over the side and 
said: 

“It’s a something shame the way things 
is carried on! Now, look here, a banker 
can rob hundreds of wimmin and children 
an’ widders and orfuns, and nothin’ is 
done to him, but if a poor man only em- 
bezzles a shilling, he gets transported to the 
colonies for life.” (The italics are ours, but 
the words were his.) 

We explained to this new chum that 
transportation was done away with long 
ago, as far as Australia was concerned, 
that no more convicts were sent out here, 
only men who ought to be, and he seemed 
surprised. He did not call us a liar, but 
he looked as if he thought that we were 
prevaricating. We were glad that he didn’t 
say so, for he was a bigger man. 

When we got through the Heads some- 
one pointed to the wrong part of the cliff 
and said: 

“‘That’s where the Dunbar was wrecked.” 

Shortly afterward another man pointed 
to another wrong part of the cliffs and 
observed incidentally: 

“‘That’s where the Dunbar was wrecked.” 

Pretty soon a third man came along and 
pointed to a third wrong part of the cliff 
and remarked casually: 

“That’s where the Dunbar was wrecked,” 
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We moved aft and met the fourth mate, 
who jerked his thumb over his shoulder 
at the cliffs in general, and muttered 
condescendingly: 

“That’s where the Dunbar was wrecked.” 

It was not long before a woman turned 
round and asked: 

“Was that the place where the Dunbar 
was wrecked, please?”’ 


night of that famous wreck without some- 
one pointing to the wrong part of the cliffs 
and remarking: 
“‘That’s where the Dunbar was wrecked.” 
The Dunbar fiend is inseparable from 
the Australian coasting steamers. 


We traveled second class in the interests 
of journalism. You get more points for 
copy inthesteerage. It was 
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a sacrifice, but we hope to 
profit by it some day. 

There were about fifty male 
passengers, including half a 
dozen New Zealand shearers, 
two of whom came on board 
drunk; their remarks for the 
first night mainly consisted of 
“gory.” “Gory” is part of 
the Australian language now 
—a big part. 

The others were chiefly 
tradesmen, laborers, clerks, 
and hard-up bagmen, driven 
out of Australia by the hard 
times there, and glad, no 
doubt, to get away. There 
was a jeweler on board, of 
course, and his name was 
MosesorCohen. If it wasn’t 
it should have been—orIsaacs. 
His Christian name was prob- 
ably Benjamin. We called 
him Jacobs. He passed away 
most of his time on board 
swapping watch lies with the 
other passengers and good- 
naturedly spoiling their 
Waterburys. 

One commercial traveler 








Someone pointed to the wrong part of the cliff and said: 
“‘That’s where the Dunbar was wrecked” 


We said “‘Yes,” and she said “‘Lor’,” and 
beckoned to a friend. 

We went for’ard and met an old sailor, 
who glared at us, jerked his thumb at the 
coast and growled: 

“That’s where the Dunbar went down.” 

Then we went below, but we felt a slight 
relief when he said “went down” instead 
of “was wrecked.” 

It is doubtful whether a passenger boat 
ever cleared Sydney Heads since the wild 


shipped with a flower in his 
buttonhole. His girl gave it 
to him on the wharf and told 
him to keep it till it faded 
and then press it. She was a barmaid. 
She thought he was “going saloon,” but 
he came forward as soon as the wharf 
was out of sight. He gave the flower to 
the stewardess and told us about these 
things one moonlight night during the 
voyage. 

There was another—a well-known Syd- 
ney man—whose friends thought that he 
was going saloon, and turned up in good 
force to see him off. He spent his last 
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shilling “shouting,” and kept up his end 
of the pathetic little farce out of consid- 
eration for the feelings of certain proud 
female relations, and not because he was 
“proud’”’—at least not that way. He stood 
on a conspicuous part of the saloon deck 
and waved his white handkerchief until 
Miller’s Point came between. Then he 
came forward where he belonged. But 
he was proud—bitterly so. He had a 
flower, too, but he did not give it to the 
stewardess. He had it pressed, we think 
(for we knew him), and perhaps he wears it 
now over the place where his heart used 
to be. 

When Australia was fading from view 
we shed a tear, which was all we had to 
shed, at least we tried to shed a tear, and 
could not. It is best to be exact when you 
are writing from experience. 

Just as Australia was fading from view, 
someone looked through a glass and said 
in a sad, tired kind of voice that he could 
just see the place where the Dunbar was 
wrecked. 

The new chum came along and asked 
us whether the Maoris were very bad 


round Sydney. He’d heard that they were. | 


We told him that we had never had any 
trouble with them to speak of, and gave 
him another show. 

“Did you ever hear of the wreck of the 
Dunbar?” we asked. 

He said that he never “heerd tell” of 
it, but he had “heerd” of the wreck of 
the Victoria. 

The first evening passed off quietly, 
except for the vinously-excited shearers. 
They had sworn eternal friendship with a 
convivial dude from the saloon, and he 
made a fine specimen fool of himself for 
an hour or so. He never showed his nose 
for’ard again. 

Now and then a passenger would sol- 
emnly seek the steward and have a beer. 
The steward drew it out of a small keg 
which lay on its side on a shelf with a 
wooden tap sticking out of the end of it— 
out of the end of the keg, we mean. The 
beer tasted like warm but weak vinegar, 
and cost sixpence per small glass. The 
bagman told the steward that he could 
not compliment him on the quality of his 
liquor, but the steward said nothing. He 
did not even seem interested—only bored. 
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He had heard the same remark often be- 
fore, no doubt. He was a fat, solemn 
steward—not formai, but very reticent and 
irresponsive. He looked like a man who 
conducted a religious Conservative parer 
once and failed, and had then gone into 
the wholesale produce line, and failed 
again, and finally got his present billet 
through the influence of his creditors and 
two clergymen. He might have been a 
sociable fellow, a man about town, even a 
gay young dog, and a radical writer before 
he was driven to accept the editorship of 
the aforesaid periodical. He probably 
came of a “good English family.””, He was 
now, very likely, either a rigid Presby- 
terian or an extreme freethinker. He 
thought a lot anyway, and looked as if he 
knew a lot, too—too much for words, in 
fact. 

We took a turn on deck before turning 
in and heard two men arguing about the 
way in which the Dunbar was wrecked. 

The commercial travelers, the jeweler, 
and one or two new chums who were well 
provided with clothing, undressed delib- 
erately and retired ostentatiously in 
pajamas, but there were others—men of 
better days—who turned in either very 
early or very late, when the cabin was 
quiet, and slipped hurriedly and furtively 
out of their clothes and between the 
blankets, as if they were ashamed of the 
poverty of their underwear. 

It is well that the Lord can see deep 
down into the hearts of men, for He has 
to judge them; it is well that the majority 
of mankind cannot, because if they could 
the world would altogether be too sorrow- 
ful to live in; and we do not think the 
angels can either, else they would not be 
happy—if they could and were they would 
not be angels any longer—they would be 
devils. Study it out on a slate. 

We turned in feeling comfortably dis- 
mal, and almost wishing that we had gone 
down with the Dunbar. 

The intoxicated shearers and the dude 
kept their concert up till a late hour that 
night—or, rather, a very early hour next 
morning, and at about midnight they were 
reinforced by the commercial traveler 
and Moses, the jeweler, who had been 
visiting acquaintances aft. This push was 
encouraged by voices from various bunks, 
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and enthusiastically barracked for by a 
sandy-complexioned, red-headed comedian 
with twinkling gray eyes, who occupied 
the berth immediately above our own. 

They stood with their backs to the 
bunks and their feet braced against the 
deck, or lurched round, and took friendly 
pulls from whisky flasks, and chyacked each 
other, and laughed and blowed and lied 
like—like Australian bushmen; and occa- 
sionally they broke out into snatches of 
song—and as often broke down. Few 
Englishmen know more than the first verse, 
or two lines, of even their most popular 
song, and when elevated enough to think 
they can sing, they repeat the first verse 
over and over again, with the wrong words, 
and with a sort of “‘ta-ra-ra-rum-ti-toor-l. 
Ta-ra-ra-ra-rum-ti, ta-ra-ra-rum-tum-ti- 
rum-tum-tum-ti-dee-e-e,” by way of vari- 
ation. 

Presently—suddenly it seemed to our 
drowsy senses—two of the shearers and 
the bagman commenced arguing with 
drunken gravity and precision about poli- 
tics, even while a third bushman was 
approaching the climax of an out-back 
yarn of many adjectives, of which he him- 
self was the hero. The scraps of conversa- 
tion that we caught were somewhat as 
follows. We leave out most of the adjec- 
tives. 

First Voice: “Now look here. The 
women will vote for men, not principles. 
That’s why I’m against women voting. 
Now, just mark my—” 

Third Voice (trying to finish yarn): 
“Hold on. Just wait till I tell yer. Well, 
this bloomin’ bloke, he says—”’ 

Second Voice (evidently in reply to first): 
“Principles you mean, not men. You’re 
getting a bit mixed, old man.’”’ (Smothered 
chuckle from the comedian over our head.) 

Third Voice (seeming to drift round in 
search of sympathy): “You will?” sez I. 
“Yes, I will,” he sez. ‘Oh, you will, will 
yer?” I sez, and with that I—” 

Second Voice (apparently wandering 
from both subjects): ““Blanker has always 
stuck up for the workin’ man, an’ he’ll 
get in, you’ll see. Why, he’s a bloomin’ 
workin’ man himself. Me and Blanker—”’ 

Disgusted voice from a bunk: “Oh, 
that’s damn rot! We've had enough of 
lumpers in Parliament! Horny hands are 


all right enough, but we don’t want any 
more blanky horny heads!” 

Third Voice (threateningly): ‘“Who’s 
talkin’ about ’orny heads? That pitch 
is meant for us, ain’t it? Do you mean 
to say that I’ve got a ’orny head?” 

Here two men commenced snarling at 
each other, and there was some talk of 
punching the causes of the dispute re 
horny heads, but the bagman interfered, a 
fresh flask was passed around and some 
more eternal friendships sworn to. 

We dozed off again and the next time we 
were awareof anything the commercial trav- 
eler and Moses had disappeared, the rest 
were lying or sitting in their bunks, and the 
third shearer was telling a yarn about an 
alleged fight he had at a shed up country. 
Perhaps he was telling it for the benefit of 
the dissatisfied individual who made the 
injudicious remark concerning horny heads. 

“So I said to the boss over the board, 
‘You’re a nice sort of thing,’ I sez. ‘Who 
are you talking to?’ he says. ‘You, bless 
yer,’ I says. ‘Now, look here,’ he says, 
‘you get your chefiue and clear!’ ‘All 
right,’ I says, ‘you can take that!’ and I 
hauled off and landed him a beauty under 
the butt of the listener. Then the boss 
came along with two blacklegs, but the 
boys made a ring, and I laid out the 
blanks in just five minutes. Then I sez 
to the boss, “That’s the sort of cove I am,’ 
I sez, ‘an’ now, if you—’ ” 

But just here there came a deep, growl- 
ing voice, seemingly from out the depths 
of the forehold—anyway there came a 
voice; and it said: : 

“For the Lord’s sake give ’er a rest!” 


The steward turned off the electricity, 
but there were two lanterns dimly burning 
in our part of the steerage. It was a narrow 
compartment running across the width 
of the boat, and had evidently been parti- 
tioned off from the top floor of the hold to 
meet the emigration from Australia to 
New Zealand. There were three tiers of 
bunks, two deep, on the far side, three 
rows of single bunks on the other, and 
two at each end of the cabin, the top ones 
just under the portholes. 

The shearers had turned in “all stand- 
ing”; two of them were lying feet to feet 
in a couple of outside lower berths. One 
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lay on his stomach with his face turned 
outwards, his arm thrown over the side of 
the bunk, and his knuckles resting on the 
deck; the other rested on the broad of 
his back with his arm also hanging over the 
side and his knuckles resting on the floor. 
And so they slept the sleep of the drunk. 

A fair, girl-faced young Swiss emigrant 
occupied one of the top berths, with his 
curly, flaxen head resting close alongside 
one of the lanterns that were dimly 
burning, and an Anglo-foreign dictionary 
in his hand. His mate, or 


About two-thirds of the men were on 
deck, but the women had not shown up 
yet—nor did they show up until towards 
the end of the trip. 

Some of the men were smoking in a 
sheltered corner, some walking up and 
down, two or three trying to play quoits, 
one looking at poultry, one standing abaft 
the purser’s cabin with hands in the pock- 
ets of his long, ragged overcoat, watching 
the engines, and two more—carpenters— 
were discussing a big cedar log, about five 





brother, who resembled him 
in everything except that he 
had dark hair, lay asleep 
alongside; and in the next 
berth a long, consumptive- 
looking new chum sat in his 
pajamas, with his legs hang- 
ing over the edge and his 
hands grasping the sideboard, 
to which, on his right hand, a 
sort of tin-can arrangement 
was hooked. He was staring 
intently at nothing, and 
seemed to be thinking very 
hard. 

We dozed off again and 
wokesuddenly to find our eyes 
wide open, and the young 
Swiss still studying, and the 
Jackaroo still sitting in the 
same position, but with a 
kind of waiting expression on 
his face—a sort of expectant 
light in his eyes. Suddenly 
he lurched for the can, and 
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after awhile he lay back look- 
ing like a corpse. 

We slept again and finally 
woke to daylight and the 
clatter of plates. All the bunks were 
vacated except two, which contained 
corpses apparently. 


Wet decks, and a round, stiff morning 
breeze blowing strongly across the deck, 
abeam, and gustily through the open port- 
holes. There was a dull gray sky, and the 
sea at first sight seemed to be of a dark 
blue or green, but on closer inspection 
it took a dirty slate color, with splashes 
as of indigo in the hollows. There was oné 
of those near, yet far-away horizons. 


Holding his arm out like a pump handle and his fore- 


finger rigid 


feet in diameter, which was lashed on deck 
alongside the hatch. 

While we were waiting for the Oroya 
some of the ship’s officers came and had 
a consultation over this log and called up 
part of the crew, who got some more ropes 
and a chain onto it. It struck us at the 
time that that log would make a sensation 
if it fetched loose in rough weather. But 
there wasn’t any rough weather. 

The fore cabin was kept clean; the as- 
sistant steward was good humored and 
obliging; his chief was civil enough to 
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freeze the Never-Never country; but the 
bill of fare was monotonous. 

During the afternoon a first-salooner 
made himself obnoxious by swelling round 
for’ard. He was a big bull-necked “Brit- 
isher” (that word covers it) with a bloated 
face, prominent gooseberry eyes, for’n- 
aft cap, and long tan shoes. He seemed as 
if he’d come to see a “‘Zoo”’ and was dissat- 
isfied with it—had a fine contempt for it, in 
fact, because it did not come up to other 
zoological gardens that he had seen in 
London. The fellows reckoned that he 
ought to be “took down a peg” (doncher- 
know) and the sandy-complexioned come- 
dian said he’d do it. So he stepped softly 
up to the swell, tapped him lightly on the 
shoulder and pointed aft—holding his 
arm out like a pump handle and his fore- 
finger rigid. 

The Britisher’s face was a study; it 
was blank at first and then went all colors, 
and wore, in succession, every possible 
expression except a pleasant one. He 
seemed bursting with indignation, but he 
did not speak—could not, perhaps; and, 
as soon as he could detach his feet from the 
spot to which they had been nailed in the 
first place by astonishment, he stalked 
aft. He did not come to see the zoo any 
more. 

The fellows in the forecabin that evening 
were growling about the bad quality of 
the “grub” supplied. 

The Sydney man said that the roast 
beef looked and tasted like something 
scraped off the inside of a hide, and that 
the potatoes had apparently been plucked 
before they were ripe, for they were mostly 
green inside. He evidently meant the last 
remark for a joke. 

Then the shearer’s volcano showed signs 
of activity. He shifted round, spat impa- 
tiently and said: 

“You chaps don’t know what yer talking 
about. You want something to grumble 
about. You should have been out with 
me last year on the Paroo in Noo South 
Wales. The meat we got there was so 
bad that it uster travel.” 

“What!” 

“Yes, travel! take the track! go on 
the wallaby! The cockies over there used 
to hang the meat up to the branches of 
the trees, and just shake it whenever they 


wanted to feed the fowls. And the water 
was so bad that half a pound of tea in the 
billy wouldn’t make no impression on the 
color, nor the taste. The further west 
we went the worse the meat got, till at 
last we had to carry a dog chain to chain 
it up at night. Then it got worse and broke 
the chain and then we had to train the 
blessed dogs to shepherd it and bring it 
back. But we fell in with another chap 
with a bad old dog, and this dog led our 
dogs astray—demoralized them—cor- 
rupted their morals—and so one morning 
they came home with the blooming meat 
inside of them, instead of outside—and 
we had to go hungry for breakfast.” 

“You'd better turn in, gentlemen. I’m 
going to turn off the electric light,” said 
the steward. 

The yarn reminded the Sydney man of 
a dog he had and he started some dog lies. 

“This dog of mine,” he said, “knowed 
the way into the public houses. 1f 1 came 
to a strange town and wanted a good drink, 
I’d only have to say, ‘Jack, 1’m dry,’ and 
he’d lead me all right. He always knew 
the side entrance and the private doors 
after hours, and I—” 

But the yarn did not go very well—it 
fell flat in fact. Then the commercial 
traveler was taken bad with an anecdote. 

“That’s nothing,” he said, “I had a 
black bag once that knew the way into 
public-houses.”’ 

“A what!’ 

“Yes, a black bag. A long black bag 
like that one I’ve got there in my bunk. 
I was staying at a boarding-house in Syd- 
ney, and one of us used to go out every 
night for a couple of bottles of beer and 
we carried the bottles in the bag, and when 
we got opposite the pub, the front end of 
the bag would begin to swing around 
toward the door. It was wonderful. It 
was just as if there was a lump of steel 
in the end of the bag and a magnet in the 
bar. We tried it with ever so many people, 
but it always acted the same. We couldn’t 
use the bag for any other purpose, for if 
we carried it along the street, it- would 
make our wrists ache trying to go into 
pubs. It twisted my wrist one time and 
it ain’t got right since—I always feel the 
pain in dull weather. Well, one night 
we got yarning and didn’t notice the time 
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was going and forgot to go for the beer 
till it was nearly too late. We looked 
for the bag and couldn’t find it—we gen- 
erally kept it under a side table, but 
it wasn’t there, and before we were done 
looking, eleven o’clock went. We sat down 
round the fire feeling pretty thirsty, and 
were just thinking about turning in when 
we heard a thump on the table behind us. 
We looked round and there was that bag 
with two full bottles of English ale in it. 
Then I remembered that I’d left a bob in 
the bottom of the bag, and—” 

The steward turned off the electric 
light. 

There were some hundreds of cases of 
oranges stacked on deck and made fast 
with matting and cordage to the bulwarks. 
That night was very dark, and next morn- 
ing there was a row. The captain said 
he’d give any man three months that he 
caught at those oranges. 

“Wot are yer givin’ us?” said a shearer. 
“We don’t know anything about yer 
bloomin’ oranges. . . . I seen one of the 
saloon passengers moochin’ round for’ard 
last night. You’d better search the saloon 
for your blasted oranges, an’ don’t come 
round tacklin’ the wrong men.” 

It was not necessary to search our quar- 
ters, for the “‘off-side” steward was sweep- 
ing orange peel out of the steerage for three 
days thereafter. 

And that night, just as we were about 
to fall asleep, a round, good-humored 
face loomed over the edge of the shelf 
above and a small, twinkling gray eye 
winked at us. Then a hand came over, 
gave a jerk, and something fell on our 
nose. It was an orange. We sent a 
“thank you” up through the boards and 
commenced hurriedly and furtively to 
stow away the orange. But the comedian 
had an axe to grind—most people have— 
wanted to drop his peel alongside our 
berth; and it made us uneasy because we 
did not want such circumstantial evidence 
lying round us if the captain chanced to 
come down to inquire. The next man to 
us had a barny with the man above him 
about the same thing. Then the peel was 
scattered round pretty fairly, or thrown 
into an empty bunk, and no man dared 
growl lest he should come to be regarded 
as a blackleg—a would-be informer. | 


The men opposite the door kept a look- 
out, and two Australian jokers sat in the 
top end berth, with their legs hanging over 
and swinging contentedly, and the port- 
hole open ready for a swift and easy disposal 
of circumstantial evidence on the first 
alarm. They were eating a pineapple 
which they had sliced and extracted in 
sections from a crate up on deck. They 
looked so chummy and so schoolboyishly 
happy and contented that they reminded 
us of the days long ago, when we were 
so high. 

The chaps had a talk about those oranges 
on deck next day. 

The commercial traveler said we had a 
right to the oranges because the company 
didn’t give us enough to eat. He said 
that we were already suffering from insuf- 
ficient proper nourishment, and he’d tell 
the doctor so if the doctor came on board 
at Auckland. Anyway, it was no sin to 
rob a company. 

“But then,” said our comedian, ‘‘those 
oranges, perhaps, were sent over by a 
poor, struggling orange grower, with a wife 
and family to keep, and he’ll have to bear 
the loss, and a few bob might make a 
lot of difference to him. It ain’t right to 
rob a poor man.” 

This made us feel doubtful and mean, 
and one or two got uncomfortable and. 
shifted round uneasily. But presently the 
traveler came to the rescue. He said that 
no doubt the oranges belonged to a middle- 
man and the middleman was the curse 
of the country. We felt better. 


Toward the end of the trip the women 
began to turn up. There were five grass 
widows, and every female of them had a 
baby. The Australian marries young and 
poor, and when he can live no longer in his 
native land, he sells the furniture, buys a 
steerage ticket to New Zealand or Western 
Australia, and leaves his wife with her 
relations or friends until he earns enough 
money to send for her.- Four of our women 
were girl-wives, and mostly pretty. One 
little handful of a thing had a fine baby 
boy, néarly as big as herself, and she 
looked so fragile and pale, and pretty and 
lonely, and had such an appealing light 
in her big, shadowed brown eyes, and such 
a pathetic droop at the corners of her 
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sweet little mouth, that you longed to 
take her in your manly arms—baby and 
all—and comfort her. 

The last afternoon on high seas was 
spent looking through glasses for the 
Pinnacles, off North Cape. And, as we 
neared the land, the commercial traveler 
remarked that he wouldn’t mind if there 
was a wreck now—provided we all got 
saved. ‘‘We’d have all our names in the 
papers,” he said. “Gallant conduct of 
the passengers and crew. Heroic rescue 
by Mr. So-and-so, climbing the cliffs with a 
girl under hisarm, and all that sort of thing.” 


The chaps smiled a doleful smile and 
turned away again to look at the Promised 
Land. They had had no anxiety to speak 
of it for the last two or three days, but now 
they were again face to face with the 
cursed question, ‘““How to make a living.” 
They were wondering whether or no they 
would get work in New Zealand, and 
feeling more doubtful about it than when 
they embarked. 

Pity we couldn’t go to sea and sail away 
forever, and never see land any more—or 
at least not till better and brighter days— 
if they ever come. 


SCHOOL LESSONS 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


ON’T you remember the winding path 
That led to the schoolhouse door? 
’Round the orchard and thro’ the lane 
It wound forevermore! 
Didn’t you learn in paths of life 
This lesson day by day— 
That tho’ the pathway wind and wind 
Where there’s a will there’s a way? 


Don’t you remember the dog-eared books, 
The high-flown words and stubborn sums, 
The history with its battle scenes, 
And pictured flags and fifes and drums? 
What was the lesson of it all? 
Why, just to be stanch and true; 
To look to yourself for all your aid, 
And paddle your own canoe! 


Don’t you remember the red-cheeked lass 
With glad gold curls and dancing eyes, 
That burst on your soul in all her charms 
Fresh as a breath of paradise? 

That was the sweetest thing of all 
When all of the song is said— 

Say, was the lesson learned by you 
That faint heart never won fair maid? 











Jimmy Wilson's China Pants 


By John E. Weik 


gold-rimmed eye-glasses. 

“Mr. Wilson,” he said, “will you 
please begin the translation. I believe the 
lesson starts at haec quisque—does it not?” 

Jimmy arose and fumbled at the pages 
of his Juvenal. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, and paused. 
did he know about today’s lesson? 

A minute dragged on its slow length 
while the unfortunate young man fran- 
tically struggled to grasp the meaning of 
the complicated sentence that lay before 
him on the white.and little-used page. 
The hostile Latin words stared him in the 
face. He gave up. 

“Professor,” he said, closing~his book 
and looking at the shining spectacles that 
were levelled at him, ‘I am not prepared 
today.” 

He stated the case simply and directly, 
and the professor replied in like manner. 
‘‘Why not?” he inquired. 

Again Jimmy was placed in a tight 
situation. What in the world should he 
say was his reason? Not athletics, by any 
means. The professor was a disciple of 
the old school, and as such hated the very 
name of any sport that was not connected 
with his cherished Latin or with books of 
some kind or other. The professor was 
a complete old fogey, thought Jimmy 
swiftly in passing. But time pressed. He 
must say something. What in the dickens 
should it be? Various answers shot through 
his mind; then two unrelated words came 
together by some chance and _ stuck 
together. To this day he cannot tell why. 
Just as the mouth under the glistening eye- 
glasses began to open to frame another 
paralyzing question Jimmy replied sub- 
consciously. 

“Sir,” he said, “it was my China pants.” 

The next minute he was inwardly curs- 

.ing himself for his brainlessness and 
temerity. The class tittered. The pro- 
fessor sat with his hands convulsively 
grasping the arm of his chair and his 


r SHE professor looked up over his 


What 


glasses fixed at the luckless youth in a 
dumfounded gaze. 

“Your what?’’ he almost bellowed out. 

Jimmy was in a horrible plight. He 
tried to think of two words or a single 
word that would sound like the wonder- 
inspiring phrase he had just spoken. But 
his mental faculties seemed to have atro- 
phied. He could only vacantly repeat 
what he had just said. 

“It was my China rants. 
China pants.” 

“And what, pray,” inquired the pro- 
fessor, “‘is—or are—China pants?” 

Now he was in the toils indeed. But 
he rose to the occasion. His mind had 
come back to him. 

“Sir,”’ he said clearly, “I can hardly 
explain that now.” There was another 
titter from the class. ‘But,’ he added, 
seeing a puzzled and slightly displeased 
expression cross the features of the pro- 
fessor, “I will show you what I mean late 
tonight. I will bring it—some—” he 
was struggling for the proper pronoun— 
“over to your residence this evening. Will 
that be all right with you?” 

“Certainly,”’ said the professor with a 
benignant smile. ‘‘Also,” he added, ‘“‘if I 
am satisfied with your explanation I will 
count this recitation of yours a pass instead 
of a failure as it now stands.” 

“Thank you, professor,” said Jimmy, 
and thankfully seated himself. 

But this condition of thanks was ex- 
ternal, not heartfelt. He had only 
jumped from the frying-pan into the fire. 
China pants! What should he do? 

The rest of the class recited. The hour 
passed on slowly. Jimmy sat with his 
eyes fastened on his book, but his heart 
felt like a cold sodden lump of dough. 
The situation was undoubtedly amusing— 
but it was not vouchsafed to James T. 
Wilson to appreciate this aspect at its 
fullest extent. For him the case had other 
sides which it was necessary to view with 
great circumspection. First and foremost, 


I lost my 
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the professor was quite a choleric person- 
age, and very mercuric in his likes and dis- 
likes. Jimmy could not tell but what this 
very black mark—as it most probably 
would stand—would be the turning point 
which would prejudice the professor 
against him for the rest of the semester. 


shout—“China pants—China pants— 
Wow!” Jimmy shuddered at the thought. 
Our friend had suddenly taken a great 
dislike to himself. Of all the forty-seven 
kinds of unmitigated asses in the world 
he was undoubtedly the worst. If he 
had to flunk why didn’t he do it grace- 
fully and with dignity instead 











of standing up before a large 
class and voicing a combina- 
tion of words that no one 
in his right mind had ever 
dreamed of before? Yes, he 
would fail flatly, and he de- 
served to fail. 

The class ended, and he left 
the room in a half daze. He 
passed a certain queen among 
the girls on the steps, but he 
barely raised his cap to her. 
A student came up, slapped 
Jimmy on the back with force 
and emphasis, and cried ‘China 
pants!” with a choking voice. 
Jimmy returned a sickly smile. 
The fun had begun. 

Other classes ensued. Ten— 
eleven—twelve o’clock struck 
on the great old bell in the 
tower. The students poured 
out and hurried to dinner, 
Jimmy among them. Disgust 
and despair had not dulled his 
appetite—nothing dulls, or is 
allowed to dull, the appetite of 
a man on the varsity squad. 

Over at the fraternity table 
Jimmy was glummer than 
usual. Everybody noticed the 
fact. Some few had been pres- 
ent at that fateful Latin class, 
and they.regaled those who sat 
beside them with accounts, 








The professor looked up over his gold-rimmed glasses. ‘‘Mr. 
Wilson,” he said, ‘‘will you please begin 


the translation ?”’ 


In that case no effort on his part could 
avert the dire calamity of the failure 
which would be in store for him. And 
failures are quite serious things for ath- 
letes. As a lesser cause for disgust Jimmy 
reflected that he would be a butt of 
ridicule for the next week. How his 
friends and fraternity brothers would 


varied and pungent, of the 
circumstance of the China 
pants. Soon the whole table 
was rocking with laughter. 
Jimmy stood it all with Spartan for- 
titude. 

“But tell us,” they pleaded, “what you 
meant. What are China pants, anyway?” 

To each and every inquiry of this nature 
Jimmy returned only a slow wink. He 
would rather have them think that the 
words had some hidden and abstruse 
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meaning behind them than that they were and walked away with hazy memories 
merely the utterances of a maniac. floating around in his mind of a most 

The telephone bell rang. A freshman, disagreeable dream that he had experi- 
prompted by certain glances 
in his direction, arose with 
trepidation and hurried to . 
answer the jangle. “Beta 
Tau House,” he called into 
the ’phone. “All right, I’ll 
call him,” he added a mo- 
ment later. 

“Wilson wanted at the 
*phone,” he yelled into the 
dining-room. Jimmy arose 
languidly and stepped to the 
transmitter. 

“Hello!” he said, and at 
the answer his features con- 
torted themselves into a 
grimace. It was Dicky Var- 
den who had called him up 
—and Dicky Varden was 
most emphatically a nui- 
sance. What the devil!— 

“Well, what do you want?” 
he said into the transmitter 
with unconcealed impatience 
in his votce. 

“T wanted to know whether 
you wouldn’t come out early 
again today to football prac- 
tice so that you and I could 
kick the ball around a little 
by ourselves,”’ was the reply. 

Out of some respect to 
Dicky’s feelings Jimmy stifled 
the “Oh, Lord!’ of disgust 
that arose to his lips. ‘“‘All 
right,”’ he called into the tel- 
ephone lifelessly. 

He hung up the receiver 
and plumped himself into a 
big leather chair. He had 
had enough dinner. He lay 
back further in the chair. 
The voices from the next 
room came to him only in a 
dull hum. The room was 
almost oppressively warm. “Well, what do you want?" he said into the transmitter with 

To cut a long tale short, unconcealed impatience in his voice 
he went to sleep. It was 
only a cat-nap, for some fifteen minutes enced. It had seemed to him that some 
after his first drowsy nod a rush of fel- powerful personage had taken two im- 
lows from the dining room through the mense costly brilliantly painted vases, 
parlors awoke him with afstart. He arose and had tied them one over each of his 
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legs, so that he looked as if he were wear- 
ing a pair of stiffly starched Dutch trousers. 
He remembered wondering how in the 
world his feet went through the bottoms 
of the vases with so little resistance. After 
this he had been forced to run at full 
speed down the street. He had under- 
stood in some way that he must not fall 
and break the vases. But nevertheless he 
stumbled—his body lurched forward— 
and his dream faded away like a mirage. 

The dream left a distinctly bad taste. 
Good heavens! he thought. How long 
would those fool words haunt him? China 
pants! Would he never hear or see or 
think the last of it? He tried to search 
his mind for any impressions that might 
have led up to his unexpected explosion 
in the latin class that morning, but could 
find like unto those two words nothing 
that he had ever heard before in his whole 
life. Undoubtedly the personal Devil 
himself had put the expression into his 
thoughts with dire intent. 

He looked at his watch. It said five 
minutes after two. He reflected that he 
must be getting over to the gymnasium 
to play football with Dicky Varden. He 
wrapped himself up in a brilliant new 
mackinaw that he had lately purchased 
and left the house. 

Thirty minutes later saw him out on 
the lonely gridiron gamboling around with 
Varden. Dick was a funny little chap. 
Every motion he made was comic. Jimmy 
would stand far up the field and send down 
a long punt. Varden would wait eagerly, 
run about with jerky little steps, place 
himself with open arms and a do or die 
look on his face, and finally let the ball 
thump into his chest with a noise that 
could be heard half a mile away. Then 
he would poise the pigskin with extreme 
care in his hands, drop it end over end, 
and kick with his stubby little legs as 
though his whole life depended on it.. The 
ball would never go over twenty yards. 
Jimmy would. have to run far toward 
Varden even after the ball had stopped 
roliing. 

The two played in this fashion for a 
long while, then others came out to the 
field and joined in. Soon both the scrub 
and the regular teams were there in full 
force. The coach arrived with the trainer. 


The bleachers at the side of the gridiron 
began to be spotted by black groups of 
onlookers. The scrubs and the varisty 
lined up and began to scrimmage. 

It was at the end of the first quarter of 
the regulas scrimmage that the left end of 
the varsity eleven sprained his ankle and 
left for the gymnasium limping. The 
coach said “Damn!” not so very softly, 
and began to look around for a substitute. 
“‘Where’s Egbert?” he demanded. 

“He’s got a bad charley-horse,”’ was the 
reply from four or five sources. 

“Hmm,” said the coach thoughtfully. 
“T hate to put in any of those fellows that 
are playing on the scrubs because we can’t 
afford to weaken the scrub team. The 
Lord only knows it’s weak enough as it 
is.” He stood with head bent. 

Jimmy was standing among the varsity 
men in a lazy posture, resting from his pre- 
vious exertions as star half-back. The 
strong wind swept against him in gusts from 
the banked cloud-masses in the western sky, 
cooling his hot body. He felt extremely 
comfortable in the short lull. Lazily he 
let his ears take in the comments of the 
coach; lazily he let his eyes fail on the 
long line of substitutes that lay ranged 
along the sidelines. A little apart from 
the others was Dicky Varden, raised up 
on one knee, his whole small stocky body 
ranged forward in eager anticipation. 
Dicky was always hopeful, although 
never yet had he been called upon. Jimmy 
saw Varden, and in his own feeling of 
deep-breathing contented rest after exer- 
tion his whole being went out to the little 
fellow waiting there so hopefully. He 
forgot the annoyance of Dicky’s frequent 
importunities to “come out and kick the 
ball around by ourselves.” Filled with a 
sudden inspiration he ran over to where 
the coach was mentally reviewing the 
substitutes. 

“‘Coach!”’ he cried. The coach looked up 
pleasantly. Jimmy: was a favored per- 
sonage. 

“Well, Jimmy?” 

“Why, say! Why can’t you try out 
Dicky Varden at end?” 

“Varden—Dicky Varden? Who in the— 
Oh, yes! I know who you mean now!”’ 
The coach gave a laugh. “Him?” he said 
explosively. 





























“Him?" ke said explosively. 


The coach gave a laugh. 
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“Yes, him!” Jimmy returned with 
a smile. “Why don’t you try him 
once?” 


“Hmm,” said the coach. ‘Varden!’ 
he called out a moment later. 

Dicky stood up in astonishment. ‘Did 
you call me?” he said. . 

“Yep,” said the coach. “Come here.” 

Varden came up as fast as his short 
little legs would carry him. 

“Go in at left end,” said the coach. 

Dicky moved toward the scrubs in glad 
surprise. 

“The varsity!” yelled out the coach. 

Dicky opened his mouth in still greater 
amazement, then obediently he trotted 
toward the varsity left end position. 

The men on the two teams smiled— 
then the battle began once more at the 
word of the coach. 

It was the varsity’s ball. For a time 
straight line-bucking was used. Then the 
signal was given for a long end run around 
the right by half-back Jimmy. The 
pigskin was snapped. The quarterback, 
agile and quick, tossed it to Wilson. The 
latter caught it and started around toward 
the right, but three tackers were converg- 
ing toward him, and he saw that he must 
inevitably be thrown back, perhaps for a 
loss. His eyes roved about the field with 
the speed of lightning. Away over at the 
left he saw Dicky Varden eagerly watching 
him make his run. Dicky had a clear 
field—nobody had thought very much of 
intercepting him. So Jimmy yelled ‘Var- 
den!”’ sharply, and made a long pass to 
the diminutive left end. The ball whistled 
through the air end on in a perfect throw. 
Dicky stood there, braced and waiting as 
always, with a firm confidence that any 
toss from his hero Jimmy’s hands wouid 
be faultless. He caught the ball solidly, 
and ran down the field with it clasped to 
his chest in the grip of a drowning man. 
The goal-posts were only a short distance 
away. Dicky ran between them and fell 
‘panting on the grass, covered by a mass of 
struggling men. 

When he arose his face was red, but 
radiant with pleasure. The stands were 
cheering him. There were cries of “‘Var- 
den! Varden!” An impromptu jyell- 
leader got up and led nine rahs for the new 
hero. There were tears of joy in Dicky’s 


eyes, and he looked at Jimmy with deep 
gratitude in his gaze. 

The rest of the game passed off in a 
blaze of glory for Varden. No matter 
that he made no more twenty-yard runs— 
he only made two blunders. Two blunders 
looked exceedingly small when compared 
with the amount of scorching criticism 
some of the others received. And when 
the long shadows began to fall athwart the 
field, and the tired team left clad in their 
sodden sweaters, Dicky, as he trotted 
along beside Jimmy, was extremely happy. 

“Jimmy,” he said, “T’ll never know how 
to thank you enough!” 

“Thank me!” said Jimmy, in feigned 
surprise. “What have you got to thank 
me for?” 

“Plenty enough. Why, do you suppose 
that I didn’t see you telling the coach that 
you would like to see me put in at left 
end?” 

Jimmy laughed shortly. Then silence 
fell for a time as they walked slowly 
toward the gymnasium. 

“Dick,” said Jimmy at last “do you 
know what a fix I’m in?” 

“No,” replied Varden 
“What do you mean?” 

“Haven’t you heard about my break 
in the Latin class—about me replying 
“China pants” to some fool question of 
the prof?” 

“No.” 

Then Jimmy related the whole incident, 
and pointed out the consequences that 
would probably follow up his rash act. 
“You know what a fierce old duck the 
professor is!’”’ he ended up. 

Dicky laughed; then became instantly 
repentant. He apologized four or five 
times in rapid succession. 

“Laugh all you want to,” said Jimmy. 
“I’d laugh too if I wasn’t in such a fix. 
You know what a flunk means to my 
athletics,” he added bitterly. 

“Yes, I know,” said Dicky seriously. 
He thought a minute. Then suddenly he 
slapped Jimmy on the back. 

“T know what you can do!” he ex- 
claimed. “I can help you almost as much 
as you helped me this afternoon. It’s 
like the old fable of the mouse aiding the 
lion. Listen, here!’ He laughed. “If 1 
fix you something to take to the professor 


solicitously. 
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after supper will you promise not to look 
inside the package that I’ll give you?” 

“Sure!”’ replied Jimmy. 

“All right, then. It’s a bargain.” They 
shook hands on it. 

In the Juvenal class the next morning 
the professor made an announcement. 

“T wish,” he stated, “to exonerate Mr. 
Wilson from any suspicion that may have 
rested upon his integrity during the past 
twenty-four hours. He gave, if you 
remember, the cryptic words, ‘China 
Pants’ as his excuse for the unprepared 
lesson that he brought up. Here is his 
explanation.” 


He held up before the gaze of the class 
a book brilliantly bound in red and gold. 
On the carmine back was printed in bold 
letters: 


CHINA PANTS FOR BREATH 
By the Honorable 
Wi Lune Caanc 


The class gave a loud laugh. When 
the merriment had subsided the professor 
continued, “I have read the work, and 
find it a most interesting sociological study 
indeed. Mr. Wilson, your last recitation 
stands as a very creditable pass.” 


THE OLD FLAG 


By WALTER G. DOTY 


| it quietly wave o’er the breasts of the brave 
Where they sleep in the mountain or dell, 
Or, high on the staff, let it dimple and laugh 
In the breezes that love it so well. 
Oh, banner of light, with your crimson and white, 





With your field of the heavens’ own blue 
And your glorious stars brighter made by the scars 
That our heroes have suffered for you: 


Float ever, droop never, forever, old flag! 
Though the armed world assail you, what coward would lag 
To rise in defence of our beautiful flag? 


By a thousand campfires have the vows of our sires 
Ever been that the flag should still reign; 

And they battled and bled till the rivers ran red, 
But the flag floated free from all stain. 

Let us keep it unfurled to enlighten the world— 
Right’s emblem as ages go by. 

Ever glad to the sight is that banner so bright 
As it ripples in glory on high. 


Float ever, droop never, forever, old flag! 
Though the armed world assail you, what coward would lag 
To rise in defence of our beautiful flag? 
For our fathers have taught 
That our lives are as naught 
When compared with your safety, glorious flag! 
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Se aeS~amee Everard, an eccentric old man living alone, is found dead in bed after the visit of a one- 
armed stranger uspicion of foul play is not proved, and it is supposed he died of fright. His nephew, Allen 
Halliwell, attends the funeral. At the cemetery four evil-looking men under the pretext of friendship for the 
deceased attempt to search the coffin. That night in the house a beautiful woman burglar is caught ransacking 
the old man’s desk. Halliwell, struck by her beauty, lets her have the papers she is looking for. In his city home 
Halliwell is one by the four men at midnight, and but for the timelv appearance of the woman again he would 
have been killed. She refuses to disclose her name or identity. Halliwell’s valet is attacked. In the confusion 
the woman disappears. She later sends word to Halliwell asking him to go on a long voyage to help her. 


CHAPTER VII 


There wasn’t much to do after that 
except to wait for further development 
of events. To be sure Allen Halliwell 
was more restless than ever, and he was 
constantly looking for the appearance of 
the woman who had so suddenly become 
involved in the little drama of his life, 
but after the strange account of his valet’s 
meeting with her in the street at night 
he was not sure just when or how she would 
communicate with him again. 

He remembered the words repeated by 
Williams. He would have to prepare right 
away for a long voyage if he was willing to 
redeem his promise made to a woman. What 
voyage? And whither? 

A normally sane man with little of the 
adventurous life back of him, Halliwell 
at times looked upon his present mental 
state as nothing else than an obsession, 
and was half inclined to view the whole 
quixotic affair in the light of a joke. For 
the sake of a pretty face he had strayed 
from the ordinary paths of a quiet, hum- 
drum existence to build air castles and 
dream fancies in the realm of romance. 

Nevertheless he obeyed the message 
repeated to him by Williams. He put his 
house in order, as it were, and prepared 
for eventualities. He accepted the message 
literally. 

Before many days there came in his 


mail a small note written in an unfamiliar 
hand. He opened it with no special inter- 
est, but a single glance at the signature 
sent the blood pulsating through his veins. 
He read: 


Dear Mr. Halliwell: 
You promised to serve me if the time 
should ever arrive when I needed you. I do 


need you now—need you as no woman ever 


needed a man before. But how to explain 
so you would understand in a brief letter 
is beyond me. Besides, time is precious. 
You must come to me now and trust me— 
come prepared for anything. I may need 
you for only a few minutes, or may be for 
weeks and months. I do not know how this 
desperate adventure may turn out. I am 
all confused and frightened and at times 
desperate. I would withdraw from it, but 
there is something stronger than my wishes 
or pleasure drawing me on. It must be done, 
no matter what the consequences. As for 
myself, I do not care. The thing that hurts 
is to involve another in my own troubles, 
yet in a way you owe it to me as a small 
atonement for the misdeeds of your dead 
uncle. That is why I call upon you. Will 
you come? 
UNA RUTHVEN. 

P. S. If you will respond to this appeal, 
meet me at the end of Pier 25, North River. 
I will wear a dark cloak with a red hood for 
identification. 


Halliwell read the letter over several 
times. There was no date to it and no 
time appointed for the meeting. Was this 
an oversight, or was his patience to be 
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tested by making him haunt the pier 
indefinitely? 

“Well, I’ll camp out there for a fort- 
night,” he said grimly, folding the letter 
and replacing it in his pocket. 

Then he called Williams. 

“T am going away,” he said to his valet, 
“on an important mission, Williams. I 
really don’t know just when I will come 
back. There’s a possibility of my taking a 
sudden trip to Europe. In that case I may 
net return for months. If I don’t return 
I want you to understand that it is all 
right. I will leave enough money for you 
to keep things running here in the usual 
way.” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Williams, though 
he could barely restrain a gasp of surprise. 

“Do not be alarmed if I do not return 
for six months,’ continued Halliwell, 
“and I will rely upon you to explain to 
anyone who may inquire after me—any 
of my friends or business associates.” 

Halliwell arranged his desk and jotted 
down a few notes for Williams’ guidance. 
The bell rang and the valet went to the 
door. When he returned he handed his 
master a yellow envelope. The telegram 
was brief. 

“Tonight at eight, 
River.” 

There was no signature, but Halliwell 
understood. 

“T will leave tonight,” he said to Wil- 
liams, “and you must not feel any alarm 
for my safety if Ido not return. Good-bye, 
Williams!” 

He rose and much to his man’s surprise 
grasped his hand and shook it. 

“Good-bye, sir. I hope it isn’t anything 
troubling you, sir.” 

“No, Williams, on the contrary it’s 
something that may mean a good deal 
to me—a great happiness. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, sir, and God bless you, sir!”’ 

+ * * 

Halliwell descended in the elevator as 
calmly as if he intended to make a brief 
social call. He went down to his bank 
and made some arrangements for money 
to be delivered to Williams, and then 
walked briskly to Pier 25. It seemed the 
most unlikely place in the world for a 
romance. There were still some hours 
to pass, and he walked to his club, met a 


pier 25, North 
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few friends, smoked and played billiards 
before ordering a good dinner. After a 
smoke he set out for the pier. 

The city was alight with a million 
sparkling lights as he walked along the 
main thoroughfares and finally swung 
into a side street and continued his journey 
to the rendezvous, which at night was a 
lonely, deserted place. A few straggling 
lights attempted to dispel the gloom, but 
only succeeded in throwing half of the 
pier in greater shadow. 

Halliwell walked the full length of it 
in a leisurely fashion, keeping a sharp 
lookout on all sides, but the place appeared 
to be entirely deserted. Even the watch- 
man was off duty. The lights on ferry- 
boats and tugs flashed merrily up and down 
the river, and the water gurgled softly 
as it rushed past the end of the pier. 

By the aid of an electric light Halliwell 
looked at his watch to see the time. It 
was a few minutes after eight. He strolled 
back and forth, a little nervously and 
impatiently. 

Then suddenly out of the gloom a shadow 
seemed to rise almost in front of him. 
Halliwell seemed conscious of it before 
his eyes actually saw it, and then in the 
fitful light he caught sight of something 
red. 

Hastily approaching he said softly, 
“Una, I am here.” 

The red hood was instantly raised and 
placed over the bare head, covering all 
except the features from view. The out- 
side of the hood was dark like the rest of 
the cloak, and the figure was no longer 
conspicuous by its badge of color. 

“Come,”’ she said quietly, placing a 
small hand on Halliwell’s arm. He thrilled 
at the touch and obeyed. Then she stopped 
and faced him. 

“T don’t know whether I have the right 
to ask you to go,” she said falteringly. 
“Are you willing to imperil your life for— 
for my sake?” . 

He lifted the small hand to his lips and 
kissed it. 

“T would go to the ends of the earth 
to serve you, Una,” he said simply. ‘You 
know that. Now lead.” 

Still she hesitated. They stood very 
near the end of the pier, with the shadows 
of the dark river broken only by the fitful 
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spluttering of a distant arc light. There 
was something uncanny and grewsome 
about the scene—and romantic. 

“Why do you hesitate? Is there any- 
thing—” 

A hand suddenly sought his, and a 
slight pressure warned him to silence. A 
boat was approaching the pier, coming 
out of the blackness, and low voices could 
be heard somewhere out on the water. 
Halliwell suddenly felt himself pulled 
behind a tier of empty crates loaded on 
the dock. He yielded without resistance 
and waited. 

The boat landed at the pier and several 
men leaped out. It seemed to Halliwell 
from his hiding-place as if the figures 
under the arc lamp had familiar lines, but 
he could not determine accurately. Their 
voices were purposely lowered as they 
walked away. 

The meaning of all this was in keeping 
with the rest of the mystery. Was Una 
purposely trying to avoid these men or 
was it that she dreaded meeting even 
strangers at that hour? She stood in 
breathless alertness watching them until 
they disappeared from view. 

All the time Halliwell was conscious of 
the warm fingers clinging to his. 

“They have gone,” she breathed finally, 
in great relief. ‘‘Now come. We have 
only a little while. Can you row?” 

“TI was on the rowing crew at college. 
I don’t think I’ve forgotten how to pull 
an oar.” 

“Then get in and help me, please. 
Quickly, for time is precious.” 

Halliwell found himself standing before 
a small boat anchored at the end of the 
pier. It was so dark that he could barely 
distinguish the seats. He dropped lightly 
into the bottom, and then turned to his 
companion. He extended both hands to 
assist her, but she was by his side before he 
could do more than lightly touch her hand. 

There were two pairs of heavy oars 
which the men had dropped carelessly 
in the bottom of the boat. Halliwell 
placed a pair in the row-locks, while Una 
unfastened the rope at the bow and 
cast off from the pier. Then she seized 
the other oars and joined him in rowing. 

“Can’t I do it alone?” he asked, bending 
toward her. 
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“No, for we must hurry. The men may 
return before I can get back with the 
boat.” 

Halliwell pulled a good stroke and he 
soon sent the craft flying out in the river. 
Once away from the pier he said: 

‘We haven’t any light. Isn’t it danger- 
ous? One of these tugs might run us 


. down.”’ 


“We can’t carry a light,” she replied 
nervously, tugging away at her oars. 
‘‘We would be seen. You watch the tugs 
on the port side and I will look out for 
them on the starboard.” 

Halliwell smiled and wondered how 
much seamanship his companion knew. 
They pulled out into mid-stream in silence. 
Halliwell felt that he was there to obey 
and not to ask questions. Later all of 
these strange events might have a mean- 
ing, but for the present they were all part 
of a jumbled dream. 

* * * 

The joy of being in the same boat with 
the woman he loved was enough for the 
moment. He watched her slight figure 
bend and sway with each sweep of the oars, 
and wondered at the strength she put 
into her strokes. 

As he bent forward his head came close 
to hers, and he could see the curve of the 
neck and shoulders each time a passing 
tug or ferry-boat cast a path of illumina- 
tion toward them. The red hood of the 
cloak was showing again, for it had fallen 
back from her head, revealing all the glory 
of the golden hair, the clear-cut brow and 
oval cheeks. 

Halliwell experienced a delicious sense 
of perfect bliss and rowed rhythmically 
with the sway of her body, keeping stroke 
with her so evenly that their oars dipped 
as one. Strangely enough, he was in no 
hurry to end this strange journey. 

Suddenly she slackened her stroke and 
turned her head. Halliwell glanced into . 
the eyes so close to his, but they were 
looking past him out into the darkness. 

“Pull slowly now,” she directed. ‘“We’re 
almost there.” 

“Where?” he asked, turning his head. 

“Be carefull’ she warned. “Don’t 
bump against the side.” 

Halliwell looked up and saw the black 
hulk of a boat towering above their heads. 
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They had rowed close under the stern 
of the dark craft, and with one oar he 
fended off. A chain was dangling over 
the side, which he seized with one hand. 

“Do you want to board her?” he asked. 

“Yes, but we must climb up the chain. 
Can you do it?” 

Halliwell smiled at this question. Could 
he do it? To him the more important 
question was, Could she do it? 

“Then go up,” she said when he nodded. 

“But you? Are you coming, too?” 

“Yes, but you go first.” 

“T’d rather have you go first,” he sug- 
gested. “I can help you better that way.” 

She gave him a queer little smile and 
began to climb. She was soon on deck 
and waiting for Halliwell as he came 
up hand over hand, even extending a slim 
hand as if to help him. 

“Please hurry,” she said. It’s getting 
late and the men may return.” 

Halliwell bowed and followed her. 

It seemed more like a yacht than a ship, 
an old yacht that had been rebuilt and re- 
fitted. There was little time to examine 
her closely, for Una led him swiftly along 
the deck to the cabin. A dim light was 
burning there, but the place was deserted. 
The yacht itself was apparently aban- 
doned, for they encountered no one. 

Once inside the cabin she turned to 
him and said quickly and nervously, 
“You will be safe here, but for the present 
you’d better hide in there. It will be a 
little close, but it’s the only safe place. 
Stay here where no one can see you until 
I come.” 

She turned as if to leave the cabin. 

“Can’t I do something more to help 
your” 

“No, I must return with the boat.” 

“Row back to the pier alone?” he asked, 
dumbfounded. 

She nodded and walked out of the cabin. 

“But it isn’t safe for you to go back 
alone in the dark.” 

“Please do as I wish,” she begged, “‘and 
hide.” 

Vill 

Halliwell heard her move swiftly across 
the deserted deck, and a few moments later 
there was a splash of her oars in the water. 
She had left the yacht and he was alone 
on it. 
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He whistled softly to himself. 

“T wonder now,” he said softly under 
his breath, “‘if this is a case of kidnapping.” 

He began to examine his surroundings. 
By the dim light of the suspended oil lamp 
he could see that the cabin was neatly 
and comfortably furnished. He opened 
one of the lockers, and whistled softly 
again. It was filled with all the finery 
of a woman’s apparel. 

Hanging from a hook on one side of 
the wall was a woman’s coat and hat, 
and tucked away in a corner was a pair 
of stout little storm shoes. A subtle per- 
fume filled his nostrils. It was like the 
odor of a lady’s boudoir. 

‘“‘Whew!’’ he remarked, “I’m a prisoner 
all right, but the chains are made of silk.” 

He sat down on a chair and started to 
light a cigarette, then blew out the match 
with the wry remark, “No smoking in 
my lady’s boudoir. I'll wait.” 

He waited for what seemed an inter- 
minable space of time. Every time a 
passing tug swished the water near the 
yacht he listened intently, expecting to 
hear the clanking of footsteps on the deck. 

He looked at his watch and counted 
off the seconds and minutes. It would 
take her at least fifteen minutes to row 
back to the pier, and as long to return; 
that would make half an hour, not count- 
ing any delay on the pier. But was she 
coming back and, if so, would she be alone? 

It was barely twenty minutes since she 
left the craft, and again Halliwell rose 
from his seat and made a tour of inspection 
of the cabin. It had been un unusually 
handsome cabin in its day, finished with 
mahogany and rosewood, but use and wear 
had sadly dimmed the luster of the polished 
brass and woodwork. 

Leading from the main cabin he found 
a smaller compartment that at one time 
had evidently been partitioned off, with 
portieres, but was now separated by a 
thin wall of cheap pine. The rough boards 
were out of harmony with the rest of the 
woodwork, which betrayed its recent 
construction. 

Heavy curtains hung at the windows 
of the cabin, so that one inside could 
completely shut himself away from all 
curious eyes. An old sea-chest, with heavy 
brass hinges and an antiquated lock, was 
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stowed away in one corner. Halliwell 
studied the ancient article and kicked the 
lid with the toe of his shoe. It was locked. 

He raised the heavy curtain of one 
window and peered out into the black 
night. He could see the lights of the river 
boats dancing back and forth and in the 
distance the bright glow of the city itself. 

A drop of rain splashed against the glass 
as he looked, and then a thick drizzle 
began to obscure his vision of the river 
and city. 

“A nasty night on the water,” he mur- 
mured. Then he added, as his thoughts 
sped to her, ‘‘She’ll get wet coming back.” 

A river vessel tooted its shrill whistle 
close under the stern of the yacht. Two 
more followed in quick succession. Halli- 
well heard the angry snarls of some tug 
captain and the quick retort of another. 
Silence followed as the tug plowed away 
into the distance. 

There was a splash of an oar, a guttural 
cry, a clanking of chains, and a moment 
later the sounds of heavy footsteps on the 
deck. Halliwell dropped the curtain 
instantly and pulled it into position to 
shut out the night. The footsteps were 
followed by muffled voices. 

He retreated to the small compartment 
opening into the main cabin and waited. 
Una’s injunction had been to hide there, 
and he obeyed her literally, using one of 
the frayed portieres to make his presence 
still more inconspicuous. 

There was no light in this compartment, 
and the dim rays from the cabin lamp 
barely penetrated to the threshold. Un- 
less a search was made, it would be hard 
to discover him. 

Here he waited, wondering at the 
strange adventure into which he had been 
led. Outside he could hear the shuffling 
of many feet and the murmuring of several 
voices. Once or twice the voices passed 
close to the cabin window, and he could 
almost make out the words uttered, but 
they quickly drifted away and were lost 
in the distance. 

No one attempted to enter the cabin 
or to peer through the heavily-curtained 
windows. Once a footstep approached the 
door and halted there. Halliwell was sure 
that a hand was placed on the knob, and 
he waited expectantly for someone to 
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enter. But the steps retreated and all 
was silent again. 
* * * 

For perhaps half an hour Halliwell 
waited and listened, growing more impa- 
tient with each passing minute. He was 
tempted more than once to emerge from 
the cabin ana learn what all the noise 
and bustle meant. 

Then his curiosity was satisfied by a 
sudden throb and tremble of the yacht, 
followed by the pulsations of an engine 
and the churning of the water astern. 

The yacht was under way! 

For a moment Halliwell stood rigid. 
His saner self was coming to the surface. 
What fool’s trap had he permitted himself 
to enter. Aboard a strange craft, with 
steam up, and heading down the river for 
the open sea! He silently cursed himself 
for a fool and started for the door. It 
might not be too late yet to escape from 
the vessel. He reached the door, twisted 
the handle and found it locked. 

Idiot that he was, he had not tried the 
door before. Yet he could not remember 
hearing Una lock it behind her when she 
left him. Had someone else returned to 
do this service for her? Perhaps that 
accounted for the footsteps near the door. 

Halliwell stood just behind the door 
to listen. After all, there was nothing to 
be gained by rashness. If he was trapped 
in the cabin for any evil purpose, his ene- 
mies would be sure to place a guard out- 
side. He turned toward the windows as a 
possible means of escape. They were too 
small. No one could enter or pass through 
them. There was no other exit from the 
place. 

“A tight little trap,’’ he muttered, ‘“‘but 
many a man has passed through tighter 
places. I wonder now what they want of 
me.” 

Unconsciously he stepped back and 
struck a match. Lighting his cigarette he 
added grimly, “I guess I can use my lady’s 
boudoir now for a smoking room. She 
probably won’t mind.” 

He smoked thoughtfully, gaining courage 
and his wits as he puffed the fragrant weed. 
Twice he started for the door as if to 
throw his weight against it, and each time 
thought better of it and retreated. 

Meanwhile the yacht was gaining speed. 














Soon she was on deck and waiting for Halliwell as he came up hand over hand 
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He could tell by the throb of the engines 
that they were steadily increasing the 
pace. The swish and swirl of the water 
under the bows and stern indicated this as 
much as the throb and tremble of the craft. 

“Ten miles an hour at least,” he mut- 
tered, looking at his watch. “At this rate 
we will be in the Narrows in half an hour. 
After that—well, it’s time to do some- 
thing.” 

He walked to the cabin door, determined 
this time to break his way through it. 
He twisted the knob with one hand—and 
the door opened easily to his touch. 

He was almost precipitated into the 
arms of another entering. He jerked back 
and prepared to use his fists, but the light 
from the cabin lamp fell upon the face of 
Una Ruthven. 

She was pale and wet, the rain dripping 
in dew drops from her hair. Her eyes were 
a little startled as she came face to face 
with him. An exclamation of surprise 
fell from her lips. 

“You startled me,’ she murmured, 
catching her breath. 

Halliwell stood obtrusively in the door- 
way. She made a motion as if to enter 
or close it, but his foot blocked it. 

“I am sorry I startled you,” he said 
quietly, “but I was getting a little tired 
of my close quarters. I thought I’d take 
a stroll on the deck. It’s raining, I see.” 

She looked at him questioningly. Then 
seeing his determined foot on the threshold, 
she said in a little frightened voice: 

“But you cannot come out yet.” 

**No?”’ 

He laughed grimly. 

“I suppose you want to keep me here 
until we get out to sea?” 

She nodded affirmatively. 

“Yes, you must stay here until—until 
we’re far away from land.” 

There was evident distress in her voice 
and eyes, but Halliwell was in no mood 
to notice it. 

“But if I decided that I’ve had enough 
of this prison, what can you do?” 

“Oh, but you promised to—to help me,” 
she cried. . 

He nodded. “Yes, but how does this 
help you? Who are the men outside, and 
what do they want of me? Where are we 
going?” 


“You must wait until—” 

“I’m through with waiting,’ he inter- 
rupted. “I want to know what all this 
means.” 

Their eyes met in a duel. She had re- 
covered from her agitation, and a cold, 
proud glint shone from the eyes. Then 
slowly she moved back from the threshold 
and said: 

“You are at liberty to withdraw. It is 
not too late. We have not passed the 
Narrows yet.” 

The way was clear. She no longer ob- 
structed his path, but now that he was 
free to go, he lost the desire. Freedom 
was not what he wanted—not without 
her. 

“I beg your pardon,” he stammered, 
stepping back in the room so that she was 
free to enter or close the door. “I didn’t 
know what it all meant. It seemed so like 
a trick, and—” 

Her steady gaze made him uncomfort- 
able. She did not move or show any 
inclination to accept his apology. 

“T will stay here,” he added, after a 
pause, “until you give me the right to 
leave.” 

“You mistrusted me,’ she _ replied 
finally, a troubled look in her eyes. “But 
I do not wonder. It was asking too much. 
You are at liberty to go now. I will see 
that you are put ashore. They’’—pointing 
to the men on the deck outside—“will be 
only too glad to put you ashore.” 

She waited for him to decide. He smiled 
reassuringly, shaking his head negatively. 

“I stay,” he said. 

“Then you must—” 

She did not finish the sentence. A deep 
voice out of the darkness spoke, interrupt- 
ing her speech and sending the blood 
pulsing into her cheeks. 

“Who are you speaking to? What’s up 
down there?” 

Halliwell heard the heavy tread of a 
foot shuffling along the wet deck. He had 
barely time to slip back into the darkness 
of the cabin before a bushy head was 
thrust around the corner. 

In that quick glance he recognized the 
dark, forbidding countenance of Blacky, 
he of the huge shoulders and elephantine 
limbs. The pig-like eyes of the giant 
were looking past the girl into the dark 
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shadows of the cabin. Halliwell held his 
breath. Had the man seen him? 
a * * 

From his shadowy recess he could see 
the two at the door, but a moment later 
he was confident that neither could see 
him. Una’s face suddenly lost its worried 
look and she turned to the man with a 
light laugh on her lips. 

“It was this cabin door,” she replied 
lightly. ‘The lock catches every time 
I try to open it. I must have spoken 
aloud. Did you hear me?” 

“IT thought someone was speaking to 
you,” Blacky answered. 

“It must have been my echo,” Una 
answered pleasantly. “There, it’s all 
right now.”’ She opened and closed the 
door to see if the catch worked. “Thank 
you for coming and looking after me,” 
she added. 

Blacky cast another furtive glance 
around the interior of the cabin and said: 

“If any of the men trouble you, let me 
know. I’ll see that they let you alone.” 

“Thank you, but the men are very polite 
and thoughtful. I don’t think I need 
worry.” 

“No, you needn’t worry so long’s I’m 
around.” 

Halliwell did not like the expression 
that came into the man’s eyes. There 
was more warmth than the circumstances 
warranted. Una looked into his face with 
a dazzling smile. 

“T know that, Blacky. Thank you very 
much.” 

He took the extended hand and com- 
pletely concealed it in one of his big, 
hairy paws. He would have carried it to 
his lips had she not gently disengaged it. 

Halliwell could have struck him for the 
ravishing look which he bestowed upon Una. 

“You must come to me, little girl,’”’ he 
murmured in a low voice, “if anything 
troubles you. If one of those dogs so much 
as touches you, I will kill him.” 

Una held herself steadily, forcing a 
smile to her lips, but Halliwell could see 
the loathing and fear that were struggling 
to the surface. 

“Thank ycu again, Blacky,” she replied. 
“But I must have rest now. I am very 
tired. It has been a hard night for me.” 

“Yes, yes, but you’ve been plucky.” 
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He placed a hand familiarly on her arm, 
patting it as a grizzly might pat its victim 
before devouring it. 

“Good-night,” said the girl faintly and 
moved across the threshold. 

She closed the door gently in his face, 
but he remained standing outside, and 
Halliwell stood perfectly still in his dark 
corner. Una turned up the wick of the 
lamp and busied herself about the small 
cabin. She, too, knew that Blacky was 
outside watching and listening. 

Did he suspect anything? 

1X 

The yacht continued its progress down 
the bay, reeling off the miles swiftly and 
easily. The jar and vibration were slight, 
showing. that the engines and machinery 
were in good condition, even if the hull 
was slightly worn and faded by long use. 

For fully ten minutes Halliwell did not 
dare to move or speak. When he heard 
a slight shuffling noise outside, he was 
not sure that it was made by the retreating 
footsteps of Blacky. 

In those ten minutes his mind was alert 
and active. He was trying to connect the 
sequence of events, which, beginning 
shortly after his uncle’s death, had crowded 
so rapidly one upon another. But the more 
he tried to explain the reason for them, 
the more he became hopelessly involved 
in the mystery. 

One thing was certain. He was em- 
barked on a strange voyage, and without 
the knowledge of the men who were run- 
ning the expedition. He had been smug- 
gled into the cabin by Una without their 
consent or permission. Her desire to 
reach the yacht and get the boat back to 
the pier before the men returned to embark 
was now all clear to him. 

He was angry with himself that he had 
suspected her motives. She had brought 
him along for some purpose which he could 
not fathom, but whatever this purpose he 
realized that it would involve him in 
danger. 

When the footsteps had shuffled away 
from the cabin, Una stopped suddenly 
in her work and crept close to the door to 
listen. Then she walked to the window 
and applied her ear. In this attitude she 
remained for some time, then with a sigh 
moved away. 
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Halliwell was about to émerge from his 
concealment, but she anticipated him. 
Reaching his side, she motioned him to 
silence, and in a whisper said: 

“You saw him?” 

Halliwell nodded. ‘“‘And the others? 
Are they the same men who visited me 
the other night?” 

She nodded in turn, and Halliwell 
shrugged his shoulders. “A pretty tough 
crew. Any others in it?” 

“No one except Mango, the cook. I 
engaged him for my private use. He will 
come in here, but no one else.” 

“Can you trust him?” 

“Yes, he has been with me a good many 
years. His mother was my nurse.” 

“‘And he knows I’m here?” 

“No, but I must tell him. He will keep 
silent.” 

Halliwell looked at the girl admiringly. 
She was very pale and her eyes were made 
more brilliant by the dark circles under 
them. She was very tired. 

“You need rest,’”’ said Halliwell gently. 
“You are worn out.” 

His words touched her. The lips 
trembled, and the tears moistened the eyes. 

Suddenly she broke down and wept, 
softly and silently, but none the less vio- 
lently. Halliwell reached out a hand in sym- 
pathy, but he was an awkward consoler. 

“There! There!” he murmured. ‘Don’t 
cry—don’t. It will all come out right. 
Please don’t.” 

But her nerves were too overwrought for 
immediate control. After a moment she 
dabbed at her eyes with a small handker- 
chief, and looked up with a wan smile 
on her lips. 

“What must you think of me?’ she 
asked pathetically. 

Halliwell dared not trust himself to 
answer. It was no time for sentiment, 
and he could not speak without betraying 
his own emotion. 

“Tt-is not for myself,” she said again. 
“I—I could stand it. But I should never 
have asked you to come along. J—I—” 

Another outburst of weeping inter- 
rupted. 

“T am glad you did ask me,’ Halliwell 
replied stoutly. ‘I shall never regret it.’ 

“But you don’t know what danger 
there may be ahead.” 
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“T know that I’m with you,” he said 
quietly, “and that is enough ‘for me.” 

“You are so kind,” she faltered. “I 
needed you, and I thought—”’ 

She broke into a torrent of self-accusation. 

“Oh, it was wrong of me! I see it now! 
I had no right to risk another’s life. It 
was selfish of me. It was—”’ 

Then suddenly raising her head she added 
with a new light in her glorious, tear- 
dimmed eyes: 

“But it isn’t too late yet. We’re not 
away from land. You can leave. Yes, 
I will make them send you ashore in a 
small boat. I will do it.” 

She started toward the door. 

“Una,” he cried, taking her arm, “I am 
not going ashore. Do you hear? I’m 
going to stay here and protect you while 
you are in any danger.” 


“No, no,” she cried. “Let me go!’ 

“Never!” 

“You must! You shall! Release my 
arm!’’ 


Her eyes flashed, but Halliwell held 
her firmly in his arms. 

“Tf you don’t let me go,” she threat- 
ened, “I shall scream and then—”’ 

“Then,” he finished, ‘‘they will come 
in here, and finding you struggling in my 
arms, they will kill me.” 

“Not if I order them to take you ashore.”’ 

“You have great faith in them,” he 
replied. “In your sight they might obey 
you, but once out of it, do you think they 
would? I wouldn’t give a cent for my 
life then.” 

‘What could they do?” 

“Drop me overboard or knock me on 
the head. Would you ever know what 
became of me after they once got away 
from the yacht? No, Una, I’ve embarked 
on this trip, and I must stay on it to the 
end. It is too late to retreat now.” 

Her hands dropped listlessly from his 
shoulder, and a worn, almost haggard 
expression came into her eyes. She was 
calm-and unresisting. 

“TI suppose you are right. It is too late.” 

“Yes,” he said, “it is quite too late. 
And now I wish you would trust me with 
your secret.” 

“There is too much to tell now,” she 
answered. ‘I am weary and need rest. 
Some other time—tomorrow perhaps.” 
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Halliwell looked disappointed. “But 
at least you can tell me why you smuggled 
me aboard this yacht,’ he said. 

“You know that,’’ she replied. “I 
needed your protection.” 

“You were afraid of Blacky and his 
men?” 

“Yes. They—they were very good to 
me—helped me—but lately I have sus- 
pected them. I got a crew to go with us— 
men I picked up—but they all disappeared 
and didn't show up. I tried to get others, 
and they treated me in the same way. It 
worried me, and then I got frightened. I 
thought there was something wrong. I 
found that I was going to sail with only 
Blacky and his men. They did let Mango 
stay, but he’s only a boy.” 

‘Why didn’t you refuse to go?” 

She looked up, startled. ‘‘Refuse to 
go?” she cried. ‘Why, you don’t under- 
stand. I have been dreaming and planning 
for this trip since I was a small girl. I’ve 
slaved to earn money to pay for the expe- 
dition, and I put all my fortune in it. 
Refuse to go? How could 1? No, I would 
go if I knew it meant death or worse.” 

* ce * 

Halliwell shuddered at the intensity of 
her emotion. She looked scarcely more 
than a child to him, sitting there with her 
hair falling luxuriantly over her shoulders, 
eyes bright with the intensity of her pur- 
pose. 

Poor girl! He was sorry for her! But 
his admiration for her pluck and bravery 
was greater than his sympathy. In a 
moment of weakness she had turned to 
him as the last possible source of help. 
She needed him on the voyage to protect 
her. 

The thought of it sent a little thrill of 
joy through him. She had trusted him 
after all. The trust was more to him than 
the revelation of her secret. 

“Blacky, I suppose,” he remarked after 
a pause, “would resent my presence on 
the yacht.” 

“Yes, that’s what I’m afraid of,’ she 
confessed. ‘‘At first it seemed so easy 
and simple. You had promised to help 
me—and besides I thought you owed 
something to me because of your uncle— 
and I trusted you. I smuggled you aboard 
when the men were ashore. I knew the 
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yacht was deserted. I thought that you 
could stay here near me until we got well 
out to sea, and then—”’ 

“Then?”’ he repeated. 

“Then I thought it would be so simple. 
You could go up on deck with me, and they 
would not dare touch you. They could 
not turn around to land you, and I would 
have someone to rely on—somebody 
besides Mango.” 

“T see,’’ Halliwell murmured, ‘“‘and now 
you don’t think they will be so consid- 
erate of my feelings. They might take a 
notion to drop me overboard some dark 
night, and then—” 

“Please stop!’”’ she interrupted, raising 
a hand. “I see my mistake now. They 
may kill you, and—and I shall be respon- 
sible for it. Oh, if I had only thought of 
it! I was so worried and frightened that 
I thought of nothing but myself. I was 
selfish—wicked.” 

“Una,” he said, ‘‘you have nothing to 
blame yourself for. It is all as I could 


wish it. I am glad that you brought me 
aboard. If I had only armed myself 
now—”’ 


She jumped from her seat and walked 
toward the old iron-bound sea chest. 
With a small key she opened it. 

“There,” she said, “is our supply of 
weapons. I brought them along for 
Mango and myself—if we needed them.” 
Halliwell gazed upon a veritable collection 
of firearms—a small arsenal, in fact. 

“T think,” he said, “that with these we 
can hold the cabin against a superior force 
for some time.” 

“Oh, but we must not fight unless it 
is necessary. There may be no need of it.” 

“No, but in the event of hostilities I like 
to feel that I can give a good account of 
myself.” 

He lifted an automatic pistol from the 
box, a short-barrelled, ugly-looking weapon, 
capable of spitting forth a continuous 
stream of leaden bullets that would kill 
a man at six hundred feet. 

“There’s enough for Mango and my- 
self,” he reflected. “If he’s a good shot, 
we can make a stout fight.” 

“You forget that 1’m with you,” said 
Una. “I can shoot straight, too. It will 
be three against five.” 

“I’d rather make it two against five,” 
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Halliwell replied. ‘I could fight better 
if I knew you were safe in the back- 
ground.” 

She smiled and-shook her head. 

“But there,” she said, with a laugh, 
“‘we’re talking about things that may 
never happen. We must keep this war 
chest closed and locked until needed. We 
must not.invite trouble.” 

“No, but I fear when I first show myself 
there will be war.” 

She looked at him curiously, her lips 
half opening as if to speak. 

“Couldn’t you stay in here and keep 
away from the men?” she asked hesitat- 
ingly. 

“You mean,” he returned, “‘you want 
me to hide in the cabin until we reach 
the end of the trip?” 

“Yes, if you could. Mango would bring 
your meals here. Everything would be 
made comfortable for you. The men will 
never enter the cabin. That was under- 
stood at the beginning. The whole cabin 
is for me, these two rooms, and they will 
not invade it.” 

“If they do,” Halliwell retorted omi- 
nously, “they will find a surprise party. 
Yes, I will do as you wish and remain 
here.” 

She looked a little doubtful and added: 
“T’m afraid it is asking a good deal. It will 
be quite a long voyage, and the cabin will 
grow hot when we reach the tropics.” 

“Then we’re bound for the south?” he 
asked. 


“Yes, far south, and then—no, it will 
be like imprisoning you. It will never do. 
You must show yourself on deck. We 
must take the chance.” 

“Well, for the present,” said Halliwell 
reassuringly, “I will keep out of the way. 
This is not like a prison. It’s luxury itself. 
I am content to stay here indefinitely. 
We won’t force issues until necessary.” 

She smiled gratefully. 

“Thank you. You are very good—so 
good that you make me regret my hasty 
act more than ever.” 

“Tf that is it,” Halliwell laughed boy- 
ishly, “I will be the other extreme. [Ill 
make myself so bad that you will want to 
get rid of me.” 

She smiled and looked at her small 
jeweled watch. “I think I must have 
rest now. It is getting late. Good-night!’”’ 

Halliwell withdrew to his room. The 
evening was young yet, but the rolling 
and pitching of the yacht indicated that 
they were on the ocean, headed to some 
distant point which he could not guess or 
imagine. 

With the throb of the engines and the 
heavy trampling of feet on the deck out- 
side there was mingled the ticking of the 
cabin clock, which told him that all was 
well inside. The consciousness that he 
was close to Una brought sweet sleep. 
The morrow might hold strange adven- 
tures for him, with danger and even 
death, but for the present all was well, and 
he was content. 


(To be continued) 
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(FIREMAN NUMBER EIGHTEEN) 


Entombed amidst the laughing flames that well 
And shriek unto his soul in mocking glee 

He scrawls with fingers dipped in ruddy hell 
His bloody name across Eternity! 


—Harold Skinner. 
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by John 


URVEYING the four years’ work 
S in the various departments at Wash- 
ington the changes in governmental 
routine are marked. In making farewell 
calls I found Secretary Franklin Mac- 
Veagh enjoying his noon-day lunch of 
pumpkin pie and cheese and a glass of 
Potomac water following a long confer- 
ence with the General Supply Committee. 
He brought to the Treasury Department 
the experience gained from years of large 
business activities, and his annual reports 
are both interesting and instructive. The 
succinct opening pages 
of each report briefly 
tell the story. His first 
report in 1909 started 
with a chapter on “‘Esti- 
mates,” a thorough and 
fundamental study of 
this difficult topic. 
“Economies” naturally 
followed, in which the 
policy of cutting off 
avoidable expenditures 
and the improved 
handling of government 
work was outlined. He 
deplored the tendency 
of over-estimating the 
possible reduction in 
appropriations through 
improved administra- 
tion or other distinc- 
tively executive re- 
trenchments, and in 
every instance his cal- 
culations reveal the con- 
servative calculation of 
a business man who 
must consider com- 
petition and profits. 





HON. FRANKLIN MacVEAGH 


Gordon 


The result of his inquiry into the organi- 
zation and methods of the Treasury De- 
partment is now to be seen in an aggregate 
reduction during his administration of 
542 places in the Department at Washing- 
ton. This has been accomplished by sim- 
plifying the methods of the Department, 
and it has been brought about so gradually 
and considerately that no one has been 
thrown out of employment, as the normal 
resignations and deaths have equalled 
the number of places eliminated. The 
total number of places abolished in the 
entire Treasury De- 
partment, including the 
services outside of 
Washington, during his 
administration, is 1915. 
And this while the vol- 
ume of business handled 
was increasing and the 
standard of efficiency 
was being raised. 
There was also in his 
first report a suggestion 
that a “budget” such as 
is prepared in England 
should be adopted, and 
he called attention to 
the fact that it was the 
absence of anything like 
this in our government 
that led to extravagant 
“appropriation. As 
pointed out by him, 
Alexander Hamilton, 
the first Secretary of 
the Treasury, began 
with a budget, but the 
plan was never fully 
realized because of a 
distinctive separation 
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between the functions of legislative and 
executive branches of the government. 

In his first report Secretary MacVeagh 
grappled the difficult situation occasioned 
by the decline of the two per cent govern- 
ment bonds to about par with the proba- 
bility that further issues would send them 
to a discount. It was commonly thought 
that the public would view a higher inter- 
est rate with disapproval, but the Secre- 
tary presented the subject with perfect 
candor, declaring it was high time to 
realize that there was no market for a two 
per cent bond as an investment; that the 
premiums which had been realized by the 
sale of two per cents were entirely due to 
a limited, and in some degree fictitious, 
demand on the part of national banks. 
He went before the Committees of Con- 
gress and in the face of vigorous opposi- 
tion secured authority to sell three per 
cent bonds which do not carry the privi- 
lege of being used as a basis for bank 
currency. Fifteen millions of these were 
sold at a premium of $1,291,274.19. As 
the level of interest rates has since been 
upon a rising scale all over the world 
our two per cents undoubtedly would 
have gone to a discount but for the 
Secretary’s foresight and determination in 
this matter. 

Banking and Currency Reform have 
been constantly upon the Secretary’s 
mind, and throughout his administration 
he has lost no opportunity to urge the im- 
portance of the subject. In 1910 he de- 
clared that panics, meaning thereby the 
mad rush of depositors upon banks, were 
no longer necessary or respectable, and 
that our system might be fairly called a 
panic-breeding system. ‘In his last report 
he places this subject first in the order of 
consideration, and insists that a panic is 
as unnecessary and avoidable as an epi- 
demic of smallpox. “You can have an 
epidemic of smallpox,” he says, “if you 
disregard all that science has provided as 
a preventive. You cannot possibly have 
an epidemic of smallpox if you will apply 
the simple means that science has pro- 
vided.” And so he has applied the spur in 
every annual report and numerous public 
addresses. 

He encouraged the national banks to 
avail themselves of the Aldrich-Vreeland 


Act by forming currency associations, 
eighteen of which have been organized at 
his instance in important cities and dis- 
tricts, in order that its provisions might be 
promptly utilized in an emergency. Recog- 
nizing the insufficiency of the Act he yet 
regards it as far from unimportant and 
urges that its term be extended in order 
that the country may not be wholly un- 
protected in the absence of more compre- 
hensive legislation. 

He has urged the necessity of foreign 
banking facilities related to our own bank- 
ing system, pointing out that other coun- 
tries had a great advantage in foreign 
trade by reason of such connections. At 
various times he has also urged giving a 
larger scope of action to national banks, 
pointing out that they are much more 
restricted in investments than the state 
banks, and showed that the national bank- 
ing system had become a potential insti- 
tution despite a very marked handicap 
in this regard. 

a * * 

Among the most important reforms of 
Secretary MacVeagh’s administration has 
been the reorganization of the Customs 
Service. Incidentally, the sum of $8,200,- 
000 has been collected on account of un- 
dervaluations and frauds in the post, but 
that is the smallest part of the gain. The 
service has been cleaned, rehabilitated, 
and established upon a business-liixe basis, 
with checks and safeguards which will 
protect it against lapse into the old con- 


‘ditions. The inspection of steamship bag- 


gage (for years regarded as a joke) has 
not seemed quite so humorous under the 
regulations of this administration. At 
New York alone the revenues from travel- 
ers’ baggage have increased from an aver- 
age of $890,688 for the four years preceding 
this administration to over $2,000,000 in 
1912. 

With all that he has accomplished for 
the improvement of the Customs Service 
his recommendations reach further. He 
urgently proposes a reorganization of the 
entire system under which merchandise 
is appraised. 

For many years the existence of numer- 
ous unimportant customs districts, where 
the total revenues did not equal the sala- 
ries of the useless officials, has been a 
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standing joke. Other secretaries have rec- 
ommended reform in the organization, but 
it remained for Secretary MacVeagh to 
press the proposal persistently enough to 
secure authority from Congress for the 
changes. 

Secretary MacVeagh has been distin- 
guished over most of his predecessors for 
the enlightened consideration which he 
has given to the value of art in every pos- 
sible form of governmental activity. He 
expresses this in his comments upon the 
repeal last year of the Tarsney Act, under 
which the Treasury was authorized to 
have plans for public buildings prepared 
outside of its own architect’s force. He 
takes the broad ground that as our federal 
government is the largest builder of build- 
ings ever known in the world building in 
every part of the country, it cannot avoid 
affecting in a pronounced degree the archi- 
tectural taste, knowledge and enjoyment 
of the whole nation. To his mind “it is 
absurd that any single architectural office, 
whether a government office or any other, 
ought to design every one of the large 
government buildings turned out annually 
when those buildings are charged with a 
mission of architectural education to every 
part of the country.” 

Fortunately the architectural work for 
the new buildings which are to house the 
great departments of State, Justice and 
Commerce and Labor has been contracted 
for under Secretary MacVeagh and he has 
given a most interested supervision to the 
designs. These buildings will be a great 
addition to Washington. 

The Secretary’s interest in art is also 
evidenced in the new paper money, de- 
signs for which were prepared under his 
authority by Kenyon Cox. The fact that 
the bills are smaller in size not only makes 
them more convenient to the public but 
will effect a large annual saving to the 
government for all time. 

Again, in the new nickel five cent coin, 
the artistic consideration is uppermost. 
The old coin answered the purpose as a 
counter in trade, but the new has a national 
significance. The real Indian head and 
the Bison are characteristic of this country. 
They belong to it alone, and the piece 
takes rank as one of the noble coins of 
the world. 


_ The improvements upon the fine old 
Treasury Building, and in the rearrange- 
ment of the offices, deserve attention, and 
so does the new and novel scheme of laun- 
dering soiled paper currency now estab- 
lished in successful operation. 

* * * 

One of the most difficult problems of 
his administration was presented in the 
collection of the Corporation Tax. Num- 
erous questions, in which the lawyer’s 
technical view and the business man’s 
practical grasp were contrasted, arose, 
and it is highly creditable to the head of 
the department that they were solved with 
so little friction and with such good results. 

In the General Supply Committee, es- 
tablished under Secretary MacVeagh’s ini- 
tiative, is to be seen the beginning of a 
new Bureau through which great economies 
are expected. It represents a plan to con- 
solidate the purchases of the vast volume 
of common supplies, heretofore made by 
each branch of the government indepen- 
dently, under one agency. It is apparent 
that there are large possibilities for in- 
telligent management here, and it is 
natural that a man trained in’ business 
should see them. : 

Heretofore the law under which gold 
certificates have been issued has required 
that such issues be made only against 
United States gold coin. With something 
over one thousand millions of gold coin 
in the Treasury vaults it was apparent 
to Secretary MacVeagh that the conver- 
sion of bullion into additional stores of 
coin was wholly useless, particularly as 
almost the only call for the redemption of 
gold certificates is for the purpose of ex- 
porting gold, and exporters usually prefer 
to ship bullion instead of coin. He urged 
upon Congress that a portion of the re- 
serves could be advantageously kept in 
bullion, thus saving the cost of coinage, 
and his recommendation was adopted. 
A further economy was accomplished in 
the Mint service by reducing the number 
of coinage mints from four to three, and 
the Secretary has vigorously advocated 
the closing of a number of superfluous 
assay offices, maintained at various points 
in the West for the supposed purpose of 
encouraging and accommodating the min- 
ing industry. 
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The Treasury Department under Secre- 
tary MacVeagh has been a strictly non- 
partisan business organization. He has 
repeatedly dwelt upon the importance of 
divorcing the Civil Service completely 
from politics, and in his last report takes 
occasion finally to declare that “it is im- 
possible to maintain full efficiency or full 
character in the Customs Service or in any 
other service, unless it is rigidly separated 
from the influence of political organizations, 
no matter to what party they belong.” 
That is the principle upon which the Civil 
Service has been conducted under him. 
He has sought to build up a strong, per- 
manent staff, competent to carry along 
the routine public business, without in- 
terruption and with the highest efficiency 
through changing administrations. 

* * %* 

The Secretary has been particularly 
interested in bringing all of the transac- 
tions of the Treasury with the business 
world to a practical, expeditious, modern 
system. In short, he has wanted the 
Treasury to do business by the most ap- 
proved methods and agencies employed 
by private firms. It grated upon his 
nerves to have it said, as it often is, that 
the government’s methods are archaic, 
and he early set about improving them. 
In his first report he commented upon 
the absurd spectacle of a detail from the 
Navy carrying $30,000 in cash through 
the streets of New York from the Sub- 
Treasury to the Custom House to pay 
duties on Navy importations and of a re- 
turn trip from the Custom House to the 
Sub-Treasury, by the representatives of 
the Collector, with the same money, all 
because the Collector could not legally 
accept a check of the Navy Department 
upon the Sub-Treasury. Through his 
efforts Congress passed an act under which 
it is now permissible for collectors to re- 
ceive certified checks upon any national 
or state bank. This in itself was along step 
toward the adoption of commercial meth- 
ods, but Order No. 5, which went into 
effect on February 1, 1913, practically 
abolishes the old independent treasury 
system, which Daniel Webster said was 
modelled after the Treasury of Darius, 
of Persia, 500 B. C. The theory of the 
independent treasury was that the govern- 


ment should collect its revenues in cash, 
keep them in its own vaults and make its 
disbursements in cash over the treasury 
counters. The inconvenience, cost and 
absurdity of the system has been dilated 
upon for years, but without the authority 
to receive payments in bank checks no 
change was possible. With this permission 
Secretary MacVeagh has worked out a 
complete revolution in Treasury methods. 
Hereafter all Treasury disbursements will 
be by checks drawn on the Treasurer at 
Washington, but all depositary banks will 
cash these checks, subject of course to the 
usual precautions. Every depositary bank 
thus becomes an office of the Treasury for 
this purpose, and more depositaries will 
be created if necessary in order to have 
an office in every locality where govern- 
ment payments will be made at par to 
the creditor. Heretofore small ‘creditors 
of the government, who had no claim for 
gratuitous banking accommodations, pen- 
sioners in many instances, have had to 
submit to a discount upon their remittances 
in order to have them cashed. Hereafter 
all depositary banks will cash them at par, 
a notable improvement in public service. 

Nearly all the government’s revenues 
are now received in the form of bank 
checks, and under the new system these 
daily receipts will be distributed to the 
depositary banks to meet the daily pay- 
ments. Thus the government’s income 
and disbursements will constantly clear 
through the banks. 

Summing up the chief characteristics 
of Secretary MacVeagh’s administration, 
it is seen to have been efficient, dignified, 
progressive and enlightened. He has ac- 
complished valuable results in the reor- 
ganization and simplification of routine 
methods; in dealing with the larger prob- 
lems of fiscal policy he has successfully 
brought the government into line with the 
Wost approved commercial practice; the 
administration has been thoroughly prac- 
tical in the sense of being thoroughly busi- 
ness-like, and yet it had been responsive 
to all humanitarian and artistic considera- 
tions. It is not too much to say that he 
has left the great Department over which 
he has presided for four years upon a dis- 
tinctly higher plane than it has ever occu- 
pied before. 








Shall [t Be a United 
New England? 


by Mitchell Mannering 








HE grand jury of New York has 
got out the paddle for New Eng- 


land—whack—whack—whack— and 
Charles S. Mellen, the one-time blue-eyed 
Lowell lad whose life has been spent in 
building. up the railroad service in his 
home section, is the victim. The proposi- 
tion of becoming a railroad president to- 
day is indeed a serious one. He is con- 
fronted with almost as many hazards as 
the president of Mexico, especially if his 
position brings with it the necessity to 
plan for the commercial, industrial and 
agricultural development of a section 
which has been crowded with vigorous 
competition. The combat of New England 
against New York and southern ports for 
her share of transcontinental traffic has 
marked an interesting epoch in the history 
of railroading and Mr. Mellen has been at 
the bottom of the fight. His life work has 
been concentrated upon the success and 
safety of the New England railroad lines. 
His administration has been eminently 
successful, but, as he recently declared, 
his work has been that of running railroads 
rather than newspapers, and meantime 
sensational journals have taken advantage 
of the situation and have begun a turgid 
campaign to poison the minds of the people. 
One incident illustrating the venom of 
the attacks upon Mr. Mellen and his 
work is enough to stir the blood of any 
fair-minded person. When he was sum- 
moned to testify at the State House in 
Boston he was met by a representative of 
a Boston newspaper and asked to pose for 
a snapshot. His associate, Vice-President 
T. E. Byrnes, mentioned that the time 
was short, but President Mellen said, 
“No, this time I will give the newspapers 
more consideration,” so he posed. “Please 
smile,” shouted the photographer, and he 
smiled. That evening the picture was 


printed labeled, “Mellen Giving New 
England the Laugh,” and below it the 
photograph of a woman’s dead body being 
taken from a railroad wreck of several 
months before. This ghastly picture in a 
paper was handed Mr. Mellen as he went 
that night to the bedside of his daughter, 
who was ill. The smiling photograph he 
gave the reporter that morning to show 
his good will, was prostituted to stir up 
passion and ill-will toward him. Even a 
bruiser will not “hit below the belt,” and 
such tactics only brand the journal that 
would stoop to this perpetration of infamy. 
With this sort of photographic treatment 
by a newspaper, what can be expected of 
the text? Is all based on as false and 
unfair a policy? For more than a third of 
a century, Charles S. Mellen has been 
identified with railroad service in New 
England. In forty-four years of practical 
railroad experience his one purpose has 
been transportation as safe and sound as 
it can be made, and he has proved that 
he can furnish it. There is scarcely a hill 
or valley in New England with which he 
is not familiar. The development of the 
summer resorts in New England as the 
playground of America is a work that has 
aroused his enthusiasm, but Boston as a 
great terminal railroad yard and ocean 
port connecting with substantially all the 
railroad systems of the country, bringing 
raw materials by land or sea at the lowest 
freight costs, and taking away the manu- 
factured products at the lowest possible 
rates, is the one great dream of this true 
son of New England. With New England 
on the map of the ocean and rail routes of 
the world, taking her rightful place again 
as one of the nation’s most important 
ports with a harbor filled with shipping as 
in the early days, he will feel that his work 
is well done. 
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In the sharp competition of late years 
New England has been at a disadvantage; 
it has had to fight the railroad world for 
its very industrial existence. This natur- 
ally led to Mr. Mellen’s conception of a 
united industrial New England and a 
united transportation system east of the 
Hudson River with a conviction that “in 
union there is strength.” The concentrated 
traffic of New England constitutes a 
traffic defense that is unassailable, and a 
power for promoting still more industries 
to add to that traffic. President Mellen 
has not let any opportunity slip by that 
meant more business for New England. 

To protect the hard-coal supplies outlet 
and ensure a water route to the West he 
secured the Ontario & Western and the 
Rutland Railroads, and like an aggressive 
general arranged to keep his lines of com- 
munication open. Steamship lines to New 
York, maintaining terminals at a cost of 
millions of dollars a year, helped to knit 
together the New England system with an 
unrivalled freight dispatch system be- 
tween the great centers. Canadian lines 
would naturally be inclined to build up 
their own seaports, but Mr. Mellen felt 
that they should transact business over 
New England lines for the good of all. 
His idea was not to secure a monopoly of 
Canadian business or to force the business 
of a great continental line to one city or 
port. His plan meant good service not 
only to a few little railroad stations alone 
but to all of the fifteen hundred stations 
in New England, thus opening wide the 
doors, through natural channels, to every 
manufacturer in New England for the 
lowest possible freight cost. Thus the 
extravagance of “apparent competition” 
was eliminated and lower rates resulted by 
all working together. 

Through all these developments ran 
the old story of conflict. The progress of 
the world is made by eliminating useless 
waste, but it is seldom accomplished 
without the bitter opposition of older 
methods. In developing the railroad in- 
dustry Mr. Mellen has had to combat 
with the same situation that faced the 
service itself in early days, when opposed 
by the stage drivers. 

The matter of fixing rates is no longer 
a railroad prerogative—it rests with the 
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Inter-State Commerce Commission—there- 

fore making that rate as low as possible by 

obvious and logical reasons seems to be 

the crime with which Mr. Mellen is charged 

by his enemies. 
* * * 

The cap sheaf of Mr. Mellen’s cam- 
paign for industrial New England was an 
advertisement of three simple words: 
“Sail from Boston.”’ The words made an 
instant appeal to the great stream of 
tourists coming from all sections of the 
country who believe that ‘Seeing Boston”’ 
is a fascinating overture to a trip abroad. 

In all parts of the great West and South 
there are thousands of people who dream 
of some day visiting those historic New 
England localities associated with the 
chief events of the early days of the Re- 
public and revivifying memories of the 
history lessons of their youth. For some 
time Mr. Mellen had recognized the su- - 
perior service that could be rendered 
travelers by sailing from Boston, and at 
the psychological moment he began his 
novel and aggressive campaign. “Sail 
from Boston,’”’ however, meant more than 
an invitation to tourists. It was a ringing 
challenge to rival ports. Unwittingly Mr. 
Mellen had stirred up a hornet’s nest. 
He was attacked; his railroad was at- 
tacked; the port of Boston was attacked; 
New England was attacked. “Sail from 
Boston” became a watchword like “Danger 
Third Rail.” ; 

- “Monopoly” was the cry. ‘“Investiga- 
tion” was the demand. Facing the storm 
with a courage admired by friend and foe, 
Mr. Mellen attempted to point out the 
facts, showing how dangerous it would 
be at this time to retard the development 
of Boston and commercial New England, 
whether it be effected through an attack 
on him and his railroads, or upon any 
other interest vitally concerned in the 
promotion of New England traffic and 
business. Manufacturers, shippers, and 
wage-earners alike were made to see how 
interdependent and inter-related are New 
England interests, and that the one vital 
point is to secure such an effective co-opera- 
tion of all important interests as will 
solidify New England against the aggres- 
sive forces that have so long feared the 
progressive spirit of New England in a 
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unification, not for restraint but for the 
expansion of trade under the same rate 
regulations prescribed by federal authority 
for other sections of the country. 

As the facts of the recent investigation 
were revealed, the people of New England 
began to see that underneath this attack 
upon them and their industries lay an 
attempt to sacrifice Boston’s rightful 
heritage as a great Atlantic seaport. 


In the past New England has been able 
to hold her own, The spirit and hardy 
courage that faced Pitcairn at Lexington, 
fired the first volley at Concord and fought 
unswervingly through the troublous times 
of the new-born republic, were equal to the 
onslaught of the great nation across the 
seas. The same spirit will not quail now 
before the lusty giants of the South and 
West. Millions of dollars of the savings 
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of the people invested in New England 
railroads and industries are endangered 
and affected by the creation of a prejudice 
against the lines established by home- 
made capital, by rivals of New England. 
* * 

“ Thus every mea, woman and child in 

New England is vitally concerned in this 


question,. Pay-rolls that represent the 


very sustenance and life cannot be sacrificed 
to hysterical passion. The wage envelope 
of every individual in New England is just 


as certainly affected by the outcome of 


this inquisitorial and unfair attack as 
that of any railroad magnate. The 
homes, libraries, schools, parks and other 
modern jmprovements which have made 

New England enterprise a national in- 
spiration must not be shattered. The 
just rights and interests of labor and 
capital in all New England must and shall 
be preserved in an indissoluble union of 
interest. 

“In the final analysis the whole proposi- 
tion simmers down to the simple question 
whether New England industrial interests 
will stand together united or disintegrate. 
There can be no alternative. “In union 
there’is strength,” the axiom proclaimed 

braham -Lincoln in the dark days of 
ivil:War prevails in business, as well 
asin national afiais No good can come of 


a movement born in hatred, nurtured in 
wrath, stirred by discontent and fanning 
the passions of envy and greed. ~The 
people have begun to see the light through 
the vision unfolded by Mr. Mellen in his 
projects, and while insisting on curbing 
and regulating the powers of. monopoly, 
fair play will demand simple justice. The 
one thing with which New England is 
pre-eminently concerned is not the indi- 
viduality of Mr. Mellen or of his bitter 
assailants; it is the logical solution of the 
transportation problem of Boston and New 
England. Who is to solve it—railroad 
men or politicians? The latter have no 
remedy to offer and would doubtless be as 
impotent at practical railroading as Mr. 
Mellen would be at politics, lacking the 
tact and suave oratorical powers that 
sound so well though mean so little, but 
that nevertheless get the ear of the public. 

These conclusions come to every un- 
prejudiced mind after a survey of the situ- 
ation, gathering together all the facts and 
foreseeing the inevitable. It is only a 
repetition of the old story; the prophet is 
sometimes without honor in his own 
country; but time will vindicate the aggres- 
sive, clear-minded judgment of the men 
who have gone fearlessly forward in making 
developments demanded by the exigencies 
of their time. 


I hold’every man a debtor to his profession; from the which as men of course do 
seek to receive countenance and profits, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves 
by way of amends to be a help and ornament thereunto. 


= 


—Bacon’s “Maxims of the Law.” 














Joaquin Miller's Last Message 
by The Editor 


ATCHING with age-dimmed eyes 
the westward giory of the declin- 
ing sun, which all humanity has 

believed to be the course of the spirit’s 
flight to other realms, Joaquin Miller died 
amid the glories of the Sierras he loved. 
Only a few weeks before his passing I had 
planned a trip to California and ‘The 
Hights,”’ expecting to look again upon the 
beloved face of the poet-laureate of the 
West. 

Millions of people of many races who 
have found in his works an inspiration 
will offer a sincere and tender tribute at 
the passing of the “good gray poet.” 


Joaquin Miller was more than a poet: he | 


was a man, in the full and unmeasured 
sense of the word. How I used to love to 
sit at his feet and drink in the wisdom 
and heart-sincerity of his liquid phrases 
as they flowed from his lips! There was 
something in his very voice that the printed 
page can never portray. His cabin at 
Washington is already a memorial, his 
cabin in the Sierras is a shrine, and the 
world over, wherever hearts beat with 


human impulse, the sweetness and charity’ 


of Joaquin Miller will continue to live in 
the lines he has written. 

The records reveal that Cincinnatus 
Heine Miller—for so he was christened— 
was born November 10, 1841, in the historic 
old Wabash district, Indiana, and moved 
with his parents to Oregon when he was 
nine years old. The trip across the plains 
was a schooling for the lad that left a life 
impression, for crossing the prairies in 
those days, with the wild winds sweeping, 
facing hostile Indians and pushing on and 
on toward the Western sun, was the work 
of an explorer: In the ’50’s the young 
man mined in California and mingled 
with men in the rough on the frontier. 
Here was developed that broad human 
sympathy which never abated, or lost 
faith in humanity. In 1860 Joaquin 
Miller returned to Oregon and studied law, 


but the poetic fervor of Blackstone and 
Kent were not sufficient,'so he threw 
leather bound books aside one day and 
engaged in Idaho, in 1861, as an express 
messenger for Wells Fargo and Company. 
Trusted with the treasures of others, 
armed to the teeth, he enjoyed the thrilling 
life of wild west adventure. 

In 1863, the Democratic Register, pub- 
lished at Eugene, Oregon, was edited by 
the retired express messenger. His sym- 
pathies with the South were keen and 
discussion waxed fierce, but even in those 
warlike days his editorial pages indicated ~ 
the strong leaning toward poesy. He prac- 
tised law in Canon City, Oregon, and was 
judge of Grant County in 1866, but the 
call to the East was strong in 1870, and he 
went to London and published his first 
book of poems, those poems which had 
been written» under the inspiration ° of 
Western life. The book was favorably re- 
ceived and Joaquin Miller became a literary 
lion. Several years later he was active in 
newspaper work in Washington where his 
cabin still remains one of the sights in the 
parks, and is now to be taken to the Pan 
American Exposition at San Francisco. 

He has resided in Oakland, California, 
since 1887, but when the cry of gold in 
1897 came from far-off Alaska he felt the 
old fever of the days of ’49, and went to 
the Klondike. His last years have been 
spent in his cabin overlooking San Fran- 
cisco Bay, on “The Hights,” which he 
described to George Wharton James as 
“three miles east, one mile perpendicular.” 

His earthly pilgrimage as a gallant, 


. romantic, chivalrous and lovable soul was 


finished as he-would have wished it. The 
enthusiasm of the lovable young boy who 
started out in the heyday of youthful am- 
bition to throw himself into the vortex of 
Western life, sixty or seventy years ago, 
never subsided with age. His invasion of 
Nicaragua with Walker was undertaken 
not from a lawless lust of conquest and 
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FRUITVALE. CAL. 


Coy - — adkoemer 1 
BA granree fa A BEY On 
eagereen  * Pe ag ee ae 
be bn av har SIF fe mr BS 


7-7-12 — My dear Joe Chapple, 
come right along as soon as you can 
and stay as long as you can. But I 
must tell- you that I am ill on my 
back as a nearly all the time 
and so am but poor company. I live 
miles away from the big cities and 
have not been to San Francisco for 
more than a'year. But what a 
and what a I have iat of here 
on the mountain side. Only last 
night I heard————or what seemed 
to be of wolves, in my bunk, 
and it was delightful!! Come and 
hear them. Here is a bit of heart 
from a little scrap book. Do not 
trouble to return it. But——full is 
the big——and like————_ ¥ 

Love to you and yours, 

Joaquin MILLER 


Editor's note—This letter has never 
been completely translated. 
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_ 66-12 — Thank you heartily my > 7 
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Dakota attacking and taking Bunker 
Hill? “Divine Victory’ and so on, 
go right along up head. Thank you 
so much for ‘‘Throbs."’ The very idea 
was inspiration and so many made 
glad all the time. The magazine is 
also truly great; all heart, and heart 
is what most of us, even the best of 
us, need most. With love and wishes 
for continuous good success and fame 
and fortune. ours, 
Joaquin MILLER. 


Bunn y =a J OS a Z 
Ont yee 


Cher Arte Ont wor, 
ed It Pence. 
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desirefor booty, but from love of adventure 
and perhaps a desire to release Nicaragua 
from constant revolution. Few today can 
understand how the people of the South- 
west in “the Forties’ suffered at the hands 
of the petty Spanish officials whose despotic 
authority was only matched by. their 
cruelty and greed. The conquest of Cali- 
fornia and the West for America was due 
to the intrepid spirit of these Americans 
who believed they were right in their con- 
viction that the spirit: of the republic 


“should extend from coast to coast. : Joaquin 


Miller went to Nicaragua, took part in 
many contests of desperate valor against 
great odds, and was -captured by the 
English with Walker, who was turned over 
to Nicaraguan justice and executed. 
Miller escaped to emibalm the memory of 
the leader whom he had followed and loved 
in his “With-Walker in Nicaragua,” one of 
the prificipal motifs of his first volume, 
*Songs of the Sierras.” In this same 


‘volume.we find voiced his love of the wild, 


and affection for the California Indians, 
who for the most part were hunted down 
without’ pity or justice. Those who 
winced under his severe criticisms in early 
days learned to know and love the veteran 
to whose broad, cosmopolitan love for 


THE ENDING OF THE TRAIL 


hurhanity were joined limitless hospi- 
tality and ready generous recognition of 
budding genius. His “boys” made the 
sunset of his life glow with the radiance 
of their untiring love in his later years. As 
indicated in the letters which are here- 
with reproduced, Joaquin Miller was all 
heart; and what a verdict it is that one 
who had lived so long amid so many thrill- 
ing adventures and dangers would come 
to the final conclusion that “heart” is 
what the most of us need—just simple, 
old-fashioned heartfulness. 

As may be seen from the reproductions 
given in these pages, Joaquin Miller’s 
handwriting was as illegible as that of 
Horace Greeley, but somehow in his 
indiscriminate.lines there was a power to 
the last. “Blow soft, ye winds of the 
Sierras,” for every American ‘that looks 
upon the stately mountains of the West 
will ever regard them as monuments to 
the memory of the poet who loved them 
with their mantles of white glistening in 
the Westward sun. Westward, on west- 
ward, the great soul has passed to the 
Golden Beyond, but he has left humanity 
a rich heritage in his immortal verse and 
in the memory of a life that radiated love 
and heartfulness. ~ 


THE ENDING OF THE TRAIL 


(In memory of Joaquin Miller) 


IGH up the misty mountain side the winding trail grows dim, 

And there in silence deep and grand the Lone Guide waits for him; 
Across old Sierra’s snow-capped crest the path drops to the west, 
Somewhere down there the rough trail ends—the camp-fires gleam and rest; 
Rest for his weary soul, and dreams far sweeter than he knew 
When giant fir trees sheltered him, and cutting north-winds blew. 

O’er desert. wastes of shimmering snow and miles of barren plain, 
Where tireless jackals called their own, behind the wagon train. 


He was a bard of sweetest tongue, his heart was tried and true; 
His songs the dearest ever sung beneath God’s arching blue, 

He loved the desert and the stream, the mountains and the sea, 

He loved the west land best of all because the west was free; 

And now he takes the unknown trail toward the paling west, 

The phantom trail we all must take—the way to peace and rest; 
Beyond the far-off timber-line, beyond all human ken, 

He followed in the Lone Guide’s steps, from out the haunts of men. 


—Will D. Muse. 








The Denver Live Stock Show 


by Alden B. Swift 


leaders of the East took little stock in 

the prediction that Chicago would 
develop into a great industrial center; 
but witness the amazing development of 
Chicago in these comparatively few years! 
Today, less than a century old, the city 
stands pre-eminent in many lines of busi- 
ness and as a shipping center, with the 
hands of its commerce drawing upon every 
section of the nation. 

The history of Denver is the history of 
Chicago repeating itself; conditions sur- 
rounding the upbuilding of the two cities 
have been much the same; their begin- 
nings were equally modest; the same 
type of sturdy, rugged pioneers gave them 
being. Therefore, there is much in com- 
mon between the two cities, and business 
men of Chicago are predicting a growth 
for Denver as spectacular as that which 
has given Chicago prestige in the affairs 
of the world. 

The tie between the two cities has been 
strengthened by the rapidly developing live 
stock and packing industry of Denver. The 
state of Colorado is expected to greatly 
advance in the production of live stock 
during the next few years as the result of 
geographical location, climatic conditions, 
transportation facilities and the educa- 
tional work along this line that has beerf 
done; and the growth of Denver’s packing 
industry has been so-marked that the oc- 
cupants of the western city now proclaim 
proudly that Colorado’s capital soon will 
rival Chicago as the packing center of the 
nation. 

Be that as it may, the progress of Den- 
ver as a live stock market and packing 
center has been of a proportion to amaze 
the mere observer of current affairs, and 
it is safe to predict a remarkable growth 
in the city within the next decade. The 
live stock and packing industries alone 
are sufficient to lead the city to great 
industrial prosperity; Chicago admits a 


[' is not so many years since business 


very large part of its rapid development 
was due to the stock yards activities, and 
the same is true of St. Louis, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and other cities where the various 
branches of business centering around live 
stock have been carried on extensively. 
The informed reader realizes that the 
last few years have witnessed a redistri- 
bution of the live stock industry of this 
country. As a direct result of the shortage. 
in the production of beef cattle, the quan- 
tity of beef for public consumption has been 
largely reduced, with the inevitable result 
that the price has advanced, and—what 
is of marked significance—the export beef 
business of the United States, which up to 
a few years ago was one of the leading in- 
dustries of this country, has almost ceased. 
In view of this condition and the gradual 
awakening of the country to the import- 
ance of this problem, the Western National 
Live Stock Exposition, held at Denver 
January 20 and the five days thereafter, 
was of tremendous value as showing the 
farmer and cattle man of the West, as well 
as of the entire country, the urgent need 
of the revival of the beef cattle raising 
industry on the large scale on which it 
was conducted up to a few years ago. 
This can be accomplished, of course, only 
by educational work that will show. the 
farmer and small ranchman how to raise 
live stock profitably, and the Denver 
exposition included every phase of educa- 
tional thought and work that the profes- 
sors of the Western agricultural colleges 
have been working out since the live stock 
industry was beset with serious obstacles. 
To understand: the fundamental causes 
of the disintegration of the American 
live stock industry, one need only study 
the recent accounts of this nation’s changes 
and progress; for it is in the progress of 
the West along certain lines that the 
causes of the falling off of the once enor- 
mous live stock industry lie. The West 
excelled as a territory for the production 
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of live stock not only because of desirable 
climatic conditions, but because of the 
vastness of the range on which gréat herds 
of the world’s choicest beef animals were 
bred and matured. 

As the population of the country in- 
creased with the rush of immigration, the 
government deemed it advisable to open 


THE DENVER LIVE STOCK SHOW 


out from that observable a decade or little 
more ago. There are dozens of men, each 
in control of a small tract of land, where 
one dominated ten to fifteen years ago. 
And it is to meet the new condition and 
to adjust such conditions to the West and 
western industry that such educational 
expositions as the Denver Live Stock Show 

are held. The intention of the 





THEY iARE AS GENTLE AS KITTENS 


up much of this Western land for settle- 
ment, and a large part of this territory 
that had yielded vast herds of cattle was 
converted into farming land. Much of this 
land was and remains scarcely adapted for 
farming purposes, other land that at first 
showed little promise has been made to 
yield with the aid of irrigation, and still 
other land proved worthy of the task of 
the farmer. With the advent of the settler, 
of whose history we have seen much in 
picture and literature, the outlook of the 
cattle-raiser changed. No more were there 
the wide stretches of range land on which 
his cattle could roam and multiply. Little 
by little the large ranchmen went out of 
the business of raising cattle, and in their 
places appeared the farmer, truck-gardener, 
or merely a squatter, whose business con- 
sisted in little more than holding the 
ground he had: gained. 

The New West thus sees a different lay- 





founders is to emphasize the 
need and importance of in- 
creased activity in raising live 
stock in the West on small land 
holdings and to call attention 
to the profits therein. The 
small farmer and ranchman, 
unaccustomed to the West, has 
had the impression that there 
could be little profit in live 
stock raising, since the large 
ranchmen had gone out of bus- 
iness, little realizing that it was 
their coming to the West and 
their development of the coun- 
try agriculturally that had 
caused the producers of cattle 
to cease their activities. Thus 
it was that the upbuilding of 
the West by the settlers who 
went in for farming was ul- 
timately the undoing of the 
live stock industry of that vast 
territory. 

Now it is the plan of men at the head 
of the large Western live stock markets— 
as shown at the Denver show—to revive 
the live stock industry by influencing the 
many farmers and ranchmen to raise a 
few head of cattle each, where in former 
years the few big ranchmen raised great 
herds of stork. In this way it is hoped and 
believed the West will come into its own 
again as a cattle-raising country, and the 
position of the United States as a world 
beef-supplying nation may be restored. 

But this cannot be unless other sections 
of the country co-operate with the West 
in reaching this ultimate settlement of the 
live stock problem now confronting us. 
Many years ago the farmer of the Middle 
West also raised live stock. Later, as the 
ranchmen in the Far West broadened their 
activities and the farm yield of the Middle 
West was so greatly increased, the farmers 
of these Middle Western states decided 











THE DENVER LIVE STOCK SHOW 


that they would do better by procuring 
their live stock in the number needed from 
the West, and devote all their land, time 
and attention to farming. In this way the 
entire country came to look to the Far 
West for its live stock, and when the con- 
ditions of this new territory interfered 
with the production of live stock, the 
condition described came to be. The 
promoters of the Denver stock show, like 
those of the International Live Stock 
Exposition, held annually at Chicago, and 
the agricultural educators who have given 
much careful thought to the subject, are 
encouraging farmers, large and small, in 
every section of the country to go in for 
live stock raising, pointing out the profits 
in net receipts at market and in the in- 
creased fertility of soil from the animals. 
During the past year there has been a 
decided improvement in the local demand 
for mutton, and it is expected from now on 
there will be a steady increase in the 
consumption of mutton in this territory, 
and this demand can easily be supplied by 
the Denver plants. . . . The demand for 
hogs during the past year has been strong 
on all the markets, and the bulk of the 
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Denver supply had to come from the 
territory east of Denver. . . . The pack- 
ing operations in Denver represent a total 
value of live stock slaughtered of $8,764,- 
000. This means approximately a volume 
of business of more than $12,000,000.” 

Governor Ammons of Colorado, speak- 
ing recently before the directors of the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce, predicted 
that within twenty years the Denver live 
stock market would double the population 
of the city. He pointed out what the live 
stock industry had done for Chicago and 
other cities where live stock markets had 
been established. 

The Denver packing plants are being 
enlarged and the stock yards widened 
and improved, so that the capacity for 
handling live stock and packing the meat 
products will be generally increased. 
The directors of the yards have spent 
lately about $350,000 in improvements. 
Plans have been made for further im- 
provements, which will be extensive. 
The- packers have expressed confidence 
in the future of Denver as a live stock 
market, reasoning that the trend of the 
packing business always is close to the 
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(1) AT THE DENVER HORSE SHOW 


(2) MISS LOULA LONG 


THE DENVER LIVE STOCK SHOW 
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DRIVING NUTPICK 


(3) LIEUTENANT W. D. McEMERY, FORT LOGAN, COLORADO 


source of supply. Fifty years ago the center 
of the packing industry was in Buffalo; 
it moved from there to Ohio and later to 
Chicago. 

A visitor from afar. left the National 
Western Stock Show with one thought 
predominant over the many impressions 
of the great Denver exposition. Upper- 
most in his mind was the realization of the 
vastness of things in this great western 
country, of the infinite field and scope for 
tremendous activity and achievement and 
of the great destiny the future holds for 
this wonderful new territory. 

Five days spent with the big, virile, 
buoyant westerners who crowded the expo- 
sition buildjng at the Denver show left one 
rather dubious of any superior happiness 
to be found in a bustling eastern or mid- 
western city, so does the spirit of these 
big-souled people grow on you. But it 
is not alone in their genuineness, their 
whole-heartedness. and their hospitality 
that the eastern visitor finds charm, this 
phase of the western personality affecting 
more the social life; it is the enthusiasm 
of the man from Colorado or Wyoming 


or Idaho or any of the western states over 
the work he is doing for the upbuilding 
that strikes you, compels your interest 
and makes you feel that with such a spirit 
in its people, the country lying beyond 
the Missouri River has great things in 
store for it. 

There are great stretches of land yet to 
be tenanted and developed; there are great - 
industries to be established and large ac- 
tivities to be given motion; there are for- 
tunes to be made, and there are a great 
creative people who are working with all 
their might to propel the West to this era 
of big achievement. 

a * * 

The National Western Stock Show of 
1913, with 125,000 visitors from all over 
the West—all talking and boosting the 
West from every . conceivable vantage 
point—was of a significance that can be 
realized only by those who have been in 
touch with the western situation, who have 
felt the throb of an increasing, pulsing life 
in this territory. 

“Educate, improve, upbuild 
slogan of the stock show. 


!” was the 


This vast 
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exposition was not merely a display; it 
was a school whose teaching penetrates 
into the remotest section of that inter- 
mountain region, a revelation of what has 
been, what is and what can be. And what 
a revelation it was! Only those of us who 
attended and brought away a memory 
of the innumerable evidences of the pro- 
ducing power of the West as forcibly 
illustrated at the Stock Show can have 
a fair idea of what the exhibits of cattle, 
hogs, sheep, horses and agricultural prod- 
ucts actually revealed. A number of 
speakers dwelt on the importance of the 
show in the upbuilding of Colorado, but 
it will more than upbuild Colorado; it 
will make for a larger agriculture, live 
stock industry and generally increased 
business throughout that part of the West 
for which Denver is naturally the central 
point. 

Every feature of the great show was 
designed to call attention to the possibil- 


ities of Colorado and her sister states and - 


to show how the farmer, the stock raiser, 
the dairyman and the poultry fancier can 
increase their production and profit with 
a minimum of effort. In this highly im- 
portant educational work the Denver show 
is backed by the agricultural colleges of 
the western states, about whose achieve- 
ments volumes could be written without 
a waste of time or effort. The State Agri- 
cultural College of Colorado has worked 
wonders in the development of all rural 
pursuits in that state, as have also the 
state colleges of Missouri and many other 
western states. Informed readers know 
that the Iowa State College has a repu- 
tation for the ‘dissemination of practical 
agricultural knowledge that extends into 
other countries. 

It appeared to the writer that nothing 
that could instruct and benefit the man 
who came to the show to learn how to 
advance his interests was left undone. 
The farmer learned how to fertilize and 
plant to maintain fertility and produce 
the largest possible yield; also the various 
ways that the various kinds of soil are to 
be treated. The stock-raiser learned eco- 
nomical methods of feeding, how to pro- 
mote the health of his stock, how to fatten 
and prepare them for market—in short, 
how to squeeze every possible bit of 
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THE CAVALRY DRILLS OF ARMY OFFICERS 


* FROM FORT RILEY AND OF PRIVATES FROM 


THE MOUNTED SERVICE SCHOOLS AT FORTS 


* RILEY; RUSSELL AND LOGAN WERE SPEC- 


TACULAR FEATURES AT THE HORSE SHOW 


benefit: from the minimum of expense out 
of his iridustry. The men in various 
activities touched upon by the educational 
features of the show learned much to their 
advantage. Such details as wool-handling 
received. educational treatment, which 
proved of general interest to the stock 
show visitors. 

The sight presented by. the coliseum 
and the various sections of the: buildings 
wherein the show was held was a very re- 
markable one. The coliseum was elabo- 
rately decorated and a gay crowd occupied 
every inch of- available space to watch the 
parades of live stock, the horse show 
events and the various other features of 
interest on the program. In the other 
display places, every stall was occupied 
by pure-bred live stock of*which any na- 
tion of the world could be proud. The 
value of the exhibits aggregated hundreds 
of ‘thousands of dollars, representing 
millions of dollars invested in the live stock 
industry. The buyers of live stock left 
approximately $1,500,000 in Denver. The 
world’s record for high prices paid. for 
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“Feeder” cattle was broken when a prize 
lot brought $12.25 per one hundred pounds. 

The National Western Live Stock Show 
consisted of five shows in one, and each 
of these included a number of individual 
displays of wide interest and educational 
value. Four of these abounded with inter- 
est for farmer and stock man, and the fifth 
hardly could lack interest for anyone. The 
five divisions of the exposition were: The 
live stock show, the horse show, the poul- 
try show, the agricultural exposition of the 
Rocky Mountain region and the baby 
show. 

Of the live stock display, too much could 
not be said or written. Much of the show 
cattle was bred in Colorado, a fact that 
gave color to the boast of a number of 
cattle-raisers that Colorado is the greatest 
feeder cattle state in the Union. The live 





THE ZANG STABLE 


stock production of Colorado is by no 
means confined to cattle, however, for the 
number of hogs is increasing and they are 
of an exceptional quality. Colorado bacon 
is a well-known market product; in this di- 
rection lies a still further great opportunity 
for development. 

A remark made by Prof. W. J. Carlyle, 
dean of the agricultural school of the 
University of Idaho, to a group of stock- 
men at the show was pertinent. 

“Tt used to be Denver and the East,” 
he said, ‘it’s Denver and the West now, 
with Denver at the head of the great and 
rapidly-growing cattle industry.” 

* am * 

The plaint of the old cow man often was 
heard at the Denver show, for these men 
of the old days find it hard to accustom 
themselves to new conditions. One day 
John E. Painter, an old-time stock man of 
Roggen, Colorado, was reminiscing to a 
number of other men who had seen the West 
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under conditions quite different from those 
of the present, and this was part of what 
he was heard to say: 

“The old days of the range are gone. 
We can’t turn our cattle loose on the prairie 
as we used to. We’ve got to conform to law 
and custom. A few years ago we didn’t 
have much law or custom here in the 
West, and a fellow could do pretty much 
as he liked, provided he was able to take 
care of himself. Now we must produce 
on the pasture and feed lot, and to accom- 
plish anything we have to feed something 
of higher class and in shorter time.” 

In second position at the exposition, of 
course, stood the Horse Show. While the 
interest shown in the stately animals in 
this display was great, it hardly could be 
expected to equal that in the live stock 
show, which represents the great western 
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industry. The Horse Show was largely 
social and attracted great crowds of society 
people from many western cities. Miss 
Loula Long, a Kansas City society girl, 
who has been a stellar attraction at the 
Denver horse shows for several years, won 
many blue ribbons again. The cavalry 
drills of army officers from Fort Riley and 
of privates from the mounted service 
schools at Forts Riley, Russell and Logan 
were spectacular features of the horse 
show. This horse show now ranks with the 
other three great horse shows of the coun- 
try—those given at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York City, the International at 
Chicago and the Royal at Kansas City. 
The Agricultural Exposition was made 
up of exhibits from all the Rocky Mountain 
states. One of the interesting displays 
here was a monster pile of beets on a 
platform, illustrating this large Colorado 
industry. The exhibits here were in 
charge of the deans of the agricultural 
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colleges of the several states represented. 
In this show the visitor was shown how 
wonders can be worked with nature, for 
rich products were there from land that 
not many years ago was a barren waste. 
So much for scientific agricultural devel- 
opment and irrigation. Much of the 
benefit was effected through fertilization 
and raising live stock. 

From the agricultural display the visitor 
wandered in to see the Poultry Show, and 
there found not a little to interest him. 
Poultry raising has become more ci a 
business in the western states than most of 
us realize. It is carried on extensively and 
profitably. Prof. W. E. Vaplon, 
a poultry expert, showed model 
poultry houses and gave inter- 
esting lectures on the most.ad- 
vantageous ways of handling 
and raising poultry. The ex- 
hibit was in charge of W. C. 
Schuman, a poultry fancier of 
Denver. 

And now we come to the 
Baby Show, which because of 
its novelty and its natural 
appeal held strong interest for 
many throughout the show. 
This section of the exposition 
was displayed at the Savoy 
Hotel. Properly called, it was 
a Eugenics Contest, but the 
women in charge permitted 
the public to call it a baby 
show, provided they used the 
word “‘scientific.” 

There were three departments of this 
show. One was of an educational nature 
covering the baby’s health; the second 
being a child welfare exhibit, and the 
third charts illustrating the application 
of the Mendelian law of heredity. The 
object of this display was to show what 
normal infancy is and what superior 
infancy may be; to teach conditions of 
normal and improved parentage and en- 
courage the intelligent care of children. 
Scientific authorities showed how to bring 
children nearer physical and mental per- 
fection. Mrs. Mary T. Watts of Audubon, 
Iowa, president of the Iowa Mothers’ 
Congress, was in charge of this exhibit. 

Governor E. M. Ammons and his family 
saw most of the show, accompanied by 
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United States Senator and Mrs. John F. 
Shafroth. Toward the end of the exposi- 
tion the Colorado executive made this 
characteristic comment: 

“This show is a hummer. It surpasses 
anything ever given in the intermountain 
region. The stock show was twice as good 
as last year and the agricultural exposition 
the best thing I ever saw.” Governor 
Ammons was president and the other offi- 
cers were H. W. Moore, Brush, Colorado, 
vice-president; Fred P. Johnson, secre- 
tary; John B. Calkins, treasurer, and 
J. R. Mahon, superintendent. 

The thousands of visitors to the stock 








THRONGS OF ADMIRERS WATCHED THE GIANT DRAFT 
HORSES WHICH WERE BROUGHT TO THE EXHIBITION AT 
DENVER FROM THE GREAT SWIFT STABLES IN CHICAGO 


show were greatly impressed with Colorado 
as a live stock producing state. A number 
of authorities on live stock production 
urged Colorado stock men to finish cattle 
in Colorado in addition to sending the 
stock to other states to mature at a certain 
period in their development. By so doing 
the Colorado producers were told that they 
could add to their present activities in 
profitable live stock husbandry 

“Denver is one of the best and most 
rapidly growing stock markets in America,” 
said Wellington Leaviit, expert judge of 
cattle with an international reputation. 
“The stockmen in this section should fix 
their attention on the possibilities in finish- 
ing their steers. This is now the greatest 
feeder market in the land. That means 
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that cattle raised in Colorado and the ad- 
joining states are shipped East and the 
profit on the finished product and all the 
employment and investment is also shipped 
East. Naturally there is no reason for this; 
all the conditions for finishing you have 
here in Colorado. 

“Turn your attention to raising forage 
crops and you can prepare your cattle for 
the block at home. The prize steer at the 
Chicago International was finished on 
the same feed as you have here in Colo- 
rado. That steer was from Canada and 
never tasted corn.” 

The tendency is to move the packing 
houses and allied plants to the source of 
supply, and you have but to take advan- 
tage of this. Colorado is out of the corn 
belt, but you can raise alfalfa, peas, oats 
and barley. These make ideal finishers. 


THE BULL TEAM 


Learn to finish your own cattle; remember 
the feeders sell for thirty-five per cent less 
than fat cattle. 

Colorado produces the best bacon in 
the world, because, principally at least, 
of the better finishing qualities of small 
grains. Your bacon is even better than 
the celebrated Danish and Holland prod- 
uct. Properly handled, there is a great 
future there for Colorado. 

Time only can measure the value of 
the Denver stock show. It looks as though 
the future for Denver as a market and for 
the entire West as an agricultural, live 
stock and industrial country will be bright 
indeed. Denver will be the new metropolis 
of the country, the Chicago of the West, 
if the officials and stockmen of Colorado 
and nearby states will keep constantly for 
their slogan ‘“‘More and Better Live Stock.” 


THE BULL TEAM 


: t Sos sturdy bull, with stately tread, 
Submissive, silent, bows his head 
And feels the yoke; the creaking wain 
Rolls leisurely across the plain; 
Across the trackless, treeless land, 
An undulating sea of sand, 
Where mocking, sapless rivers run; 
With swollen tongue and bloodshot eye, 
Still on to where the shadows lie, 
And onward toward the setting sun. 


With tearful eyes he looks away 
To where his free-born brothers play 
Upon the prairie wild and wide; 
He turns his head from side to side; 
He feels the bull whip’s cruel stroke; 
Again he leans against the yoke. — 
At last his weary walk is done. 

He pauses at the river’s brink, 

And drinks the while his drivers drink, 
Almost beside the setting sun. 


—‘Songs of Cy Warman.” 








A Masterstroke of Progress 


by George Eustace Temple 


EN million dollars in a single sum 

to secure for nearly two hundred 

thousand employees substantial as- 
sistance in the event of sickness and acci- 
dent—that is the masterstroke of master- 
strokes in the upbuilding of the world’s 
greatest single public utility corporation, 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and the associated companies 
commonly known as the Bell system. 

Not alone will this fund provide against 
sickness and accident, but it will ensure 
for every employee a protection in old age. 
This is certainly a courageous. departure 
for capital to make of its own initiative, 
but it is a departure with which the head 
of this great system, Mr. Theodore N. 
Vail, is heartily in sympathy. In these 
days of social unrest, when labor is agitat- 
ing employer’s liability as a fundamental 
economic necessity, when the relations 
between capital and labor are strained 
almost to the breaking point, it is pleasing 
to see a great corporation take, of its own 
initiative, such a progressive step. If 
other corporations would also move for- 
ward in the march of progress, unrest and 
anarchy would not shout from the house- 
tops and street corners, nor would the 
agitator be able to inflame. 

Already this action on the part of the 
Bell System has been nationally approved. 
A thousand editorials have spoken— 
editorials penned by the trained observers 
in the editorial chairs and periodical watch 
towers throughout the land. Everywhere 
there is practically unanimous approval 
and congratulations on the consummation 
of the far-reaching plan, for it is recognized 
that the great underlying principle is one 
not of charity, but of sound business justice. 


* * * 


It is the first industrial movement of. 


sufficient: importance to focus the atten- 
tion of the whole country simultaneously 
upon a solution of life’s problems that 
should eventually cure poverty and make 


benevolent charity as unnecessary as it 
is unscientific. The abolition of poverty 
is the abolition of conditions that make 
for poverty. Non-employment, through 
sickness or accident, is the primary cause 
of unrest, and the inability to meet the 
steadily rising cost of living, while - pro- 
viding for the rainy day, is the recognized 
source of labor’s worriment. The marvel- 
ous growth of business and the tendency 
toward great business corporations has 
automatically altered the scheme of em- 
ployment. The co-operation of great 
numbers of people working together was 
the only solution of the great industrial 
problem which had to be met. As great 
American institutions grew larger and 
larger, the people became frightened at 
that which their co-operation had built 
up. The individual.man was losing his 
identity, and the organization was looked 
upon as a bloodless thing of hard factors 
and figures. The old saying, “corporations 
have no souls” seemed a true saying. It 
was an evolution filled with despair to 
the workingman. But there was another 
side to the shield. The great corporation 
was not bent upon eliminating every 
vestige of humanity from its ponderous 
machinery, but was working out problems 
of economic justice to its employees, abso- 
lutely impossible to institutions of smaller 
size. The evolution of corporations and 
big business has shown the necessity of 
making some adequate provisions for 
employees, to promote contentment and 
efficiency. Especially is this true of a great 
public service corporation such as the 
telephone company, where an interruption 
of its service would cripple every business 
in the country. Wise: provisions must 
be made to insure the happiness and con- 
tentment of its employees, before a busi- 
ness, however large, can be really called 
successful. It is the unwritten law of cor- 
porations, backed by public sentiment 
and approval. 
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MR. THEODORE N. VAIL 


President of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company. The masterstroke of his extraordinary business 
career has been to provide a ten million dollar pension fund for all employes of the Bell System 














The office boy or telephone girl who 
starts to work may now know what has 
never been true before, that in return for 
reasonable, faithful, intelligent work, the 
cost of illness, accident, non-employment, 
or even death, so far as it affects others, 
are now as much a part of the Saturday’s 
payroll as if a balance in the savings 
bank was placed at the credit of the benefi- 


ciary. 
* * * 

Benevolent giving is fundamentally 
wrong. There ought to be-no need for it, 
and so long as our methods of life and living 
allow it, so long will we be wrong. Millions 
of money are devoted to temporary alle- 
viations, that should have been spent on 
the principle that “‘an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” When we can 
realize as a nation and as individuals 
that the price of an ounce of prevention 
is worth the price of a pound of cure in 
the matter of relieving poverty, we have 
taken a long step forward. 

It is interesting to observe that this 
broader, wider view of life, this larger 
vision of the duty of big business to take 
care of its responsibilities, that it shall 
not create paupers out of faithful servants, 
has come about largely through the growth 
of big business itself. So long as a business 
is small, the head of it feels that he is 
able to protect each individual case as 
he feels justified. “My wife’s sick today” 
was quite enough to bring an expression 
of sympathy from the employer to the 
employee, but as institutions grow to 
gigantic proportions like the Bell system, 
with nearly two hundred thousand em- 
ployees, it is not wise to leave to whim 
and chance the things that, though small 
and individual in themselves, are collec- 
tively the very keynote to harmony and 
efficiency in any great business. 

Dreams of the time when there shall be 
not only an abolition of poverty but an 
adequate safeguard of every avenue and 
gateway that leads to poverty, are at 
last taking form and shape under the great 
captains of industry who, like Theodore 
N. Vail, with a wisdom born of kindly 
sympathy and appreciation, with one 
stroke of the pen sets nearly two hundred 
thousand people independent of actual 
want, and calls it neither charity nor 
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benevolence, but rather an act of justice 
and of modern business developnient. 

With the growth of big business has come 
these benefits, for the progress of the 
world is a constant evolution and change. 
We could never return to former condi- 
tions; the telephone and telegraph have 
so annihilated distance and time as natu- 
rally to bring allied ‘great institutions, 
although located in different cities, closely 
together. Independently it would be well- 
nigh impossible for local companies to 
insure and pension employes except as 
required by the liability law. In the case 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, however, this one large com- 
pany is able to underwrite all its smaller 
allied companies, and by reason of the 
concentration of power and wealth, to do 
much that is impossible for the smaller 
companies individually. Thus the great 
corporations today not only obtain greater 
efficiency at minimum cost, which the 
public shares in reduced cost of service, 
but also maximum benefits to those who 
have given their years to learning the 
business. 

It is a great business movement, built 
on the basis of justice to the employee, and 
every one of them knows it. 

; * * * 

The prevention of poverty is a wonderful 
idea. Above all it wipes out any necessity 
for benevolent charity and kindred make- 
shifts of our present system, and sets up 
the beacon light of hope for future genera- 
tions. Poverty does not mean sickness, 
distress and lack of money alone; it means 
a denial of the privilege of being normally 
happy. The right of “liberty and pursuit 
of happiness” was the keynote of the 
Declaration of Independence, and one is 
as necessary to the welfare of the nation 
as the other. 

The pursuit of happiness may mean 
different things to different people. To 
the young man.it may mean an assured 
income and the sickness and accident 
provision that will enable him to ask his 
sweetheart to become his bride. To the 
young girl it may mean the right to spend 
a few dollars more to set forth her womanly 
charms in the most attractive manner 
without the fearful spectre of the “rainy 
day” staring her in the face. Little things? 
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No! Big things to every working young 
man and young woman. 

The sickness, accident and pension plan 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is altogether one of the boldest 
conceptions of a practical benefit fund 
ever inaugurated. Every aspect and phase 
of the question from every angle has been 
considered. It is practical, intelligent, 
unselfish interest, properly wrought out 
in a plan where the one predominating pur- 
pose is justice to all concerned. This pen- 
sion goes even further than old age insur- 
ance and is possible because of the efficiency 
of the management and the workers of 
the telephone and telegraph company. 
It is not giving something for nothing, 
but turning back to efficient employees 
what they are justly entitled to receive 
under the new order of modern economics. 
It is a vindication of modern democracy, 
and carries out all the objects and purposes 
of progressive civilization without up- 
rooting the inherent initiative and hope 
of individual advancement. It effectively 
eliminates class distinction, because it is 
based primarily upon an adequate reward 
for service rendered. The-advantage of 
uniting all these organizations for this 
purpose makes service in one company 
count for service in another company. 
For instance, a man or woman serving 
in the telephone company going to the 
Western Union or Western Electric, never 
forfeits his service record, because service 
in any of these associate companies counts 
for the pension benefits. When one stops 
to realize what this means in eliminating 
the horror of want in old age, and giving 
an assurance that is even more liberal and 
quite as substantial as the pension system 
of the government itself, it must neces- 
sarily prove a potent factor in eliminating 
that discontent that grows from the fear 
of want in old age. Every employe has 
the strorigest assurance ever offered by 
any corporation distributing pay envelopes 
that his work is even more assured of 
reward than that of the many thousand 
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individuals struggling for a livelihood in 
individual occupations. The whole scheme 
contemplates such a unification and co- 
operation of effort as would have delighted 
the philosophic dreamers of old, for it 
furnishes to every individual employee 
about all that could be reasonably desired, 
and what more does anyone get out of life 
in a material way than a living, food and 
shelter, and happiness and protection in 
old age? 
* * * 

In the administrative and executive 
work in the greatest telephone company 
in the world, Mr. Theodore N. Vail has 
proven himself to be one of the greatest 
and most humane men of his time. He 
has been recognized as a leader in business 
pioneering and has solved problems which 
have baffled the genius of statesmen up 
to the present time, in plans for old age 
insurance. He has taken an advance 
step which will not only have its influence 
on other corporations in bringing about 
a better adjustment of affairs between 
labor and capital, but he has pointed out 
to the government itself the way of real 
progress, showing that the welfare of all 
must be reduced in the last analysis to 
the welfare of the individual; that each 
individual must do his part in any plan 
of co-operation, and that the old selfish 
bickering, hatred, agitation and envy 
must be eliminated not only from among 
the rich and well-to-do, but all along the 
line. In the new pension plan there is a 
generous recognition of the brotherhood 
of man, which is not only businesslike, 
but statesmanlike in its ultimate effect. 
It should prevent inconsiderate opposition 
to the plans of men of large affairs and 
large corporations, who are looking to 
the welfare of patrons, and who realize 
that the interests of employees and patrons 
cannot be ignored in building up an endur- 
ing and permanent public or private ser- 
vice corporation which shall reflect essen- 
tially and specifically the ideals of the 
great republic of which they are a part. 
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HE subject of paving in 
the three great cities of 
Europe furnishes an inter- 
esting comparison: Berlin, paved through- 
out, or in very large part, with velvet- 
smooth asphalt, kept in perfect repair, 
washed and swept daily, the long, wide 
reaches of it shining like golden highways 
under the night lamps. Paris, muddy 
after a day or two of wet weather, 
much wooden paving in bad repair, ditto 
asphalt, making a swift taxicab ride there- 
on to remind the traveler of the old song, 
“The Rocky Road to Dublin.” In Paris 
I found city workmen patching wood block 
paving with blocks of pine which had not 
been creosoted—a very shiftless procedure. 
In London, in the Strand, I found city 
workmen repairing wood block paving, 
using creosoted blocks, and laying them 
close together—the new way of building 
this kind of pavement, I was told. The 
old plan was to lay the blocks with an 
appreciable open space between them, to 
allow for expansion of the wood under 
summer heat or winter rain. The result 
of course was that the blocks wore round 
at the edges and in time resembled a 
highway of cobblestones. Nowadays wood 
block is laid close up, and surfaced with 
a thin sheet of tar, on which is sprinkled 
sharp sand, that quickly grinds to an 
asphalt smoothness. When these blocks— 
heart pine properly creosoted—are cor- 
rectly laid and surfaced, on a well-made 
concrete base of eight to twelve inches 
depth, the finest pavement yet known to 
man is the result. It is nearly noiseless; 
it is easily cleaned; it is resilient, and 
spares the tender feet of horses, which are 
ruined in a few years on cobblestone and 
only less quickly on brick, and it is not 
slippery, like asphalt under rain, or when 
washed. In New York I found city work- 
men taking up old asphalt paving and 
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laying creosoted wood block; but they 
had not laid down a proper concrete 
foundation, and so were wasting the tax- 
payers’ money. The foreman on the New 
York job told me he knew how the work 
ought to be done, but he was there to do 
it the way it was ordered done. He said 
that on another street an “experiment” 
was being made laying down uncreosoted 
wood blocks. That “experiment” means 
graft; it can’t mean anything else. It is 
like experimenting with thatched roofs 
to reduce fire hazard. 

The German cities use more of asphalt 
than of all other materials in paving their 
streets. They are as zealous to keep their 
city streets clean as old-fashioned New 
England housewives were reputed to be 
in their kitchens—no doubt are so still. 
It is a common sight in any German city 
to see a horse, or a team of horses, resting 
comfortably on sides or haunches, having 
slipped and fallen on the wet asphalt, 
while their drivers unhitch the traces and 
utter a few timely thoughts on the subject 
of slippery pavements. It took me a week 
to figure out why the one-horse hacks— 
droschkes they call them—were equipped 
with brakes, ready to the driver’s hand, 
and frequently used. To look at most of 
the horses, you would never be able to 
believe them possessed of sufficient energy 
to run away, so why the brake? Due to 
the slippery pavement. The driver can 
check his horse quickly, steady him down a 
wet slope or around a slippery corner. 

Nevertheless, it was a comfort to me to 
see how clean the Germans keep their 
asphalt streets, after wading mud and 
riding over variegated rough and ready 
highways in American cities. 

We in Houston have near at hand un- 
limited supplies of raw materials for both 
asphalt and wood block pavement, and if 
we stick to these home products, and lay 


* The last of a series of articles by Mr. Frank Putnam, the well-known editor and publicist, upon his 
impressions of municipal government in the chief cities of Europe. 
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them down thoroughly from the start, we 
ought to be «bie to get our streets as well 
paved as those of ary German city inside 
of a dozen years, allowing of course for 
the doubling of the present street mileage 
within that period. 
* * * 

German Respect One of the things which 

for apparently escapes the at- 
Law and Order tention of most scribbling 
travelers in Germany is the double line 
of fruit trees along the public roads. 
There are several thousand miles of these 
trees on either side of public roads in 
Northern Germany. Most of them are 
apple trees. You know what would 
happen to those apple trees in any Ameri- 
can state. Boys would pick the fruit 
green—too impatient to wait for it to 
ripen, and likely enough they would break 
down the trees getting the fruit. What 
happens in Germany? The public authori- 
ties sell the fruit crop to contractors at 
from two hundred dollars to five hundred 
dollars per mile, and applies the proceeds 
of the sale to the upkeep of the roads. 
Boys do not steal the apples. Nor is it 
necessary to maintain a policeman every 
one hundred feet to prevent such mischief. 
Why are the German boys so much more 
respectful of property rights than American 
boys? Is the difference racial? I hardly 
think so. It’s a difference of training, 
probably. I’m inclined to believe the 
universal military training, with its con- 
stant strict insistence upon obedience to 
law and order, and the strong element of 
moral training in the public school curric- 
ulum, added to the knowledge that offences 
against public property will be promptly 
and severely punished, accounts for the 
safety of the public orchards which line 
the roadways of Germany. Respect for 
the law, and for other people’s rights, 
seems to be ingrained in the German 
character. You must have noticed it in 
the lives of our German-born American 
citizens. 

* * * 

I would like to have had time to learn 
exactly in what way the Germans achieve 
a harvest of thirty-four bushels—national 
average—of wheat per acre, on lands much 
longer in cultivation, and obviously less 
fertile, than our American wheat lands, 


which produce an average of less than 
fifteen bushels per acre. In a general way, 
of course, I know they do it by feeding the 
land with fertilizers, by wiser selection of 
seed, and by more thorough preparation 
of the soil. The Kaiser is said to have 
determined that, so far as possible, German 
farms shall produce the food of the German 
people. This explains the high protective 
tariff levied by Germany on imported 
meats and other foodstuffs, and the pro- 
hibition laid upon importation of canned 
meats. Rich land owners, working their 
fields with wage or tenant labor, are the 
chief beneficiaries of Germany’s protective 
tarifis—the old guard that has always 
dominated the Prussian government and 
through Prussia has dominated imperial 
fiscal affairs. 

The Kaiser’s government is right now 
scheming ways and means to raise the 
living conditions of the workers on German 
farms. There as here too many of the 
best young men, needed on the land, have 
been attracted to the manufacturing cities 
by the promise of regular cash wages, 
higher than are paid in the country, and 
by the opportunities for social enjoyment 
afforded by the cities. A good many 
farm boys, after serving their time in the 
active army, are loth to go back to the 
dreary, bare, lean life of the farms; they 
recruit the regiments of industry in the 
cities. The German social insurance 
policy—developing first among friendly 
societies of town and city workmen, and, 
when taken under the government’s wing, 
advancing first and most conspicuously in 
the city field, is now being stretched to 
cover workers in the country places. The 
effort is to reach a better balance between 
the attractions of country and city life, 
to make the country worker as well off, 
with respect to wages, hours of labor, 
housing, education and opportunities for 
social entertainment, as his city brother. 

oe * * 

Here is a distinction between America 
and Germany: over there the nation’s 
ablest men are devoting their ability to 
planning for social—national—welfare, 
being quite aware that national strength 
rests absolutely upon individual well- 
being. I don’t mean, when I say the 
ablest men in Germany, mere windy 
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theorists, but the ablest practical men, 
men who know how to, and do, manage 
governments and big industries. Here 
in America our ablest men are primarily 
(some of them, apparently, wholly), con- 
cerned with promoting their individual 
prosperity, and not at all concerned for 
the general welfare. If we are to get up 
even with Germany in the organization of 
our industries, and our governments, we 
must somehow enlist the interest of our 
ablest men in social thinking and social 
leadership—the Morgans, Rockefellers, 
Carnegies and Harrimans, as well as the 
perennial reformers who can frame a 
theory but have never created an institu- 
tion, nor met a payroll. 

When I went to Germany I was almost 
convinced that nothing short of a political 
French Revolution—a ballot submergence 
and dispossession of the intellectuals who 
control American industries and govern- 
ments, by the allied hand workers—could 
ever awaken our intellectuals, our indus- 
trial and political captains, to a sense of 
their duty better to safeguard the workers 
whom they employ. The-program of the 
American Socialist party seemed to me, 
scanning the field of our affairs, to be the 
best available program to effect this 
awakening. I did not at any time delude 
myself with the idea that such a shift of 
control would be permanent; I felt sure 
it would not be. The French Revolution 
shifted the intellectuals to the bottom of 
the social order and brought the economi- 
cally and politically incompetent to the 
top, for a little while. While at the top 
they taught the intellectuals a lesson con- 
cerning the prime duty of intellectuals 
who control the governments and indus- 
tries of a people. That lesson was written 
in blood, and the decapitated intellectuals 
supplied the writing fluid. Contemplating 
the yearly record of a half million American 
workers—men, women and children—killed 
or crippled in our industries, and there- 
after left without any adequate govern- 
mental safeguard against want for them- 
selves or their dependent families: this 
in contrast with the swift and reckless 
acquisition of enormous wealth by the 
intellectuals, wealth coined out of the 
sweat and blood and tears of the neglected 
workers—contemplating this spectacle, I 
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say, I had become almost convinced that 
nothing short of seme such drastic lesson 
(administered to our political and indus- 
trial intellectuals by an insurgent laboring 
class), as that which the laborers of France 
administered to the French intellectuals in 
the Eighteenth Century, could enforce 
recognition by our intellectuals of their 
duty to society as a whole. I did not be- 
lieve our lesson would need to be written 
in the blood of our intellectuals, although 
it seemed certain, in view of organized 
labor’s increasing tendency to meet legal 
violence by organized trust employers with 
illegal violence on their own part, that 
the political revolution would be hastened 
and sanctioned by our middle class as a 
means of escape from an intolerable con- 
dition of industrial guerilla warfare. 

I was never able to believe that our 
intellectuals, being politically dispossessed 
of their present ownership and control of 
our social industries—railways, mines, 
lumber, oil, monopolized manufactures, 
telegraphs, etc.—would long suffer control 
of these industries, even when owned by 
the government, to remain in untrained 
hands. I could not doubt that, whether 
under private or public ownership, the © 
intellectuals would shortly reassert their 
superior fitness to manage these pro- 
perties, and the insurgent laborers, having 
politically thrown off the yoke of private 
ownership selfishly administered, would 
quickly be content to let control pass 
into the hands fittest to hold it. 

What I have seen in Germany has con- 
vinced me that our laborers will be satis- 
fied to have their governments and indus- 
tries managed by the intellectuals, pro- 
vided the intellectuals will administer 
governments and industries with decent 
regard for the welfare of all concerned. 
I have been convinced also that we can 
escape the political revolution which 
seemed to me to menace this country, if 
the Democratic party, newly entrusted 
by the people with control of all branches 
of our government, will under Woodrow 
Wilson’s humane and enlightened leader- 
ship, enforce upon the private controllers 
of our great industries—as it can—this 
decent regard for the welfare of the workers. 

Colonel Roosevelt’s new party was first 
to launch in this country a proposal, to 
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adopt here a large measure of the social 
insurance which has given added stability 
to German industries and governments, 
and has immensely improved the condition 
of the workers of Germany. But the 
people did not want Colonel Roosevelt 
for President. Instead they chose a man 
whom they apparently regarded as more 
cautious but no less actively concerned 
to promote their welfare, and with more 
concern for the preservation of the demo- 
cratic ideals which are the animating spirit 
of our national life. I believe President 
Wilson possesses not only the knowledge 
of the facts, but the strong will, the political 
skill and the deep-down human sympathy 
which should be the equipment of the 
President who is to lead the .American 
government in effecting the readjustment 
of our laws to match our new industrial 
organization. I believe President Wilson 
will lead in this great work. 

German laborers in several occupations 
had instituted friendly society insurance, 
safeguarding perhaps one-fifth of all the 
wage-earners of that country, before Bis- 
marck’s government attempted to assume 
governmental control of industrial in- 
surance. Bismarck saw that the condition 
of the German wage-earners was bad, 
very bad. He was a great statesman. He 
knew his country could not attain its best 
development until its workers were well 
housed, both at home and in their shops 
and mines, decently paid and admitted to 
conditions compatible with intelligent self- 
respect. He knew Germany could not 
thrive at the top until the people at the 
bottom were made reasonably comfortable 
and secure against involuntary poverty, 
resulting from injury, death, sickness or 
penniless age. So he, with his control of 
the powers of an absolute monarchy, laid 
the foundations for national control and 
enlargement of the social insurance system 
which more than anything else is respon- 
sible for the fact that today Germany is 
able to maintain sixty-six million people in 
better than average health and comfort 
upon an area hardly more than three- 
fourths as large as that of Texas. Today 
twenty million German workers are pro- 
tected by the social insurance laws of the 
German nation against want due to sick- 
ness, injury, death or old age. Germany 





is, in my opinion, the most intelligently 
organized nation on the globe, if we waive 
for the moment the limitations placed by 
that government upon the%exercise of the 
suffrage by its humbler citizens. They have 
much less political liberty than Americans, 
but they have legal safeguards against the 
economic mischances of life far superior 
to any possessed by our own workers. 

Inevitably, wages in Germany are much 
lower than in America, for the same kind 
of work. Wages started lower in Germany. 
Wages there can be lower, because German 
workmen have not the same desperate 
need laid on them to amass a little fund 
for self-protection against want due to 
sickness, accident, death or old age. But 
wages in Germany are steadily advancing. 
The social safeguards provided by the 
German governments are steadily being 
enlarged. This progress is chiefly due to 
the rising demand of the workers for it. 
This demand is expressed politically 
through the social democratic party of 
Germany, now the largest numerically in 
the empire. Germany’s industrial intel- 
lectuals, the geniuses who have conceived 
and brought into being the vast new in- 
dustrial institutions of the empire, are 
almost if not quite as stubborn in defense 
of their personal profit as their American 
compeers, our “captains of industry.” 
But they are forced gradually to yield in- 
creasing shares of their profits to the 
workers—forced by the fear of nationaliza- 
tion of their industries and the utter loss 
of their private profits. 

Under whatever name—socialist, social 
democratic, liberal, labor, progressive, or 
simply the old-fashioned, plain Democratic 
party—the urge for a larger measure of 
economic liberty, liberty where it is most 
practical and valuable, is being felt 
throughout the civilized world. It is felt 
in America. Our governments must yield 
to it, and will yield to it, or they will be 
swept aside to give place to governments 
carrying into office precise instructions to 
this effect from the people. 

I think it singularly fortunate that we 
are to have as President during the next 
four years a man who besides being a skilled 
executive of genuinely democratic in- 
stincts, is also a, great scholar, with the 
great scholar’s statesmanlike vision of 
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these mighty world forces, and a working 
knowledge, as I am informed he has, of 
exactly what has been done by Germany 
and other nations in readjusting the world’s 
legal organization to meet the new con- 
ditions created by the recent revolutionary 
changes in the world’s industries. 

America started upon a level infinitely 
above that of Germany or any other 
nation—the level of democratic equality 
between man and man. This is our most 
valuable possession. We must not suffer a 
rising aristocracy of wealth to break down 
our democratic ideals. When these go, 
our greatness as a people goes with them. 
We may be, collectively, rich beyond com- 
parison with any nation in the world’s 
history, but we shall be poor indeed as 
compared with our hardy forbears wring- 
ing a bare living from stormy seas and 
from rocky acres along the Atlantic sea- 
board a century ago. 

For a hundred years the whole world 
has been “going to school” to America. 
We must now go to school to Germany, as 
France and England and Italy and other 
countries are doing. 

* * * 

The Captain " Friends have asked me if 
on the German I met the German Emperor. 
Quarterdeck J did not. I was told an 
interview could be arranged, but I had 
no business with the Kaiser, being sent 
over merely to study city organizations, 
and I make it a rule never to waste the 
time of a busy man merely to satisfy an 
idle curiosity concerning his personality. 
But I saw the Kaiser’s handiwork, and 
countless expressions of his guiding and 
commanding influence, wherever I went 
in the German Empire. Mr. Price Collier 
has said with truth in his Scribner Maga- 
zine articles on German life that no other 
living man has so stamped the impress of 
his personality upon a people as the German 
Emperor has done. He is apparently one 
of the ablest, if not the ablest chief execu- 
tive living today. His assertion of tule by 
divine right will not bear analysis under 
the microscope of democracy if with it we 
consider the fact that he bases his claim 
upon birth alone; but he does indeed rule by 
the same divine right which supports all 
other strong rulers and leaders of humanity 


—the right of supreme fitness to lead his 
people forward to the enjoyment of larger, 
richer lives. He might have been a weak- 
ling and dullard, a drag upon the aspira- 
tions of his people. Had he been that kind 
of Emperor, I believe his tenure of office 
would have been brief. He has proven 
himself to be one of the few born to lead 
and govern men, quite apart from the 
accident of birth. As a famous English 
statesman, with whom my great friend 
Eugene V. Debs’ letter of introduction pro- 
cured for me an interview—personal and 
of course not for publication—said: 

“The Germans have a captain on the 
quarterdeck; we, alas, have a committee!” 
me * 2 

Music a Perhaps the contrast be- 
Normal Human tween German and Ameri- 

Necessity can life which most sharply 
impressed me was their possession and our 
poverty of good music available to the 
masses of the people. Like most American 
men, I do not know one written note of 
music from another, and perform on no 
instrument, while my singing is a genuine 
test of friendship. Yet 1 love music— 
real music, as I imagine most Americans 
do, and am always pleased when able to 
hear it. I think one of the best services 
rendered my city of Houston by Mayor 
Rice—albeit it was one of his most gene- 
rally criticized acts, temporarily—was the 
subsidizing of our excellent municipal 
band, which plays Sunday afternoons in 
our principal park, and at evening in our 
smaller parks, before delighted thousands 
of music-hungry people. 

I have stood an hour in a drizzling, cold 
rain in Georgestrasse, Hannover, listening 
with deepest appreciation to the noble 
music provided by the brigade band from 
the steps of the imperial opera house. I 
have found, in cafes and theaters and other 
public resorts of all grades and classes, 
really excellent music provided for the 
entertainment of patrons, and have gotten 
from it a cure for physical weariness and 
mental depression, and a renewal of my 
faith in the high destiny of mankind. I 
have been made conscious that music is 
quite as essential to the well-being of a 
normally constituted human being as food, 
raiment and shelter. 
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My work—the task out- 
lined for me was absurdly 
out of proportion to the 
brief period of time allotted for its per- 
formance—left little leisure for visiting the 
art galleries, yet I managed to get a few 
glimpses of the best of them. Candidly, the 
Sistine Madonna was a disappointment to 
me—like my first view of Niagara Falls. 
Provincial? Ofcourse. But I might as well 
admit the truth about the matter. Ma- 
donnas have never interested me so much 
as Magdalens, anyhow. We mortals re- 
quire to be bruised, to know sorrow and 
loss and pain and maybe shame before we 
can acquire that divine humility which is 
the finest grace of the human spirit. It is 
this quality, shining in the faces of the 
Magdalens of classic art, that has drawn 
me to them with a human kinship which 
I cannot feel for the Madonnas. So asa 
souvenir of my visit to the Dresden gallery 
I bought an engraved copy of the Bussende 
Magdalen. Then I went into the street, 
and passing an art store spied in a glass 
case exposed to street view six litho- 
graphed copies of exceeding clever, witty 
water colors depicting types of frequenters 
of the public dance halls of Germany, and 
bought the lot to present to my mildly 
Bohemian associates in the Houston Press 
Club. Which has probably got me in 
bad here at home, since the wicked wags 
of the Press Club, honoring me with an 
invitation to address them on my foreign 
studies, announced through the local 
newspapers that I was to lecture on the 
dance halls of the continent. Raising the 


Madonnas and 
Magdalens 


question, of course, of what the deuce 
should an Elder Statesman of my known 
dignity and solidity of character know 
about the dance halls of the continent. 
It has to be admitted that I do know about 
them; that I included them in the re- 
search which I meant should cover all 
phases of German life. It seemed to me 
absurd to try to interpret German insti- 
tutions without first attempting to under- 
stand the character of the German people, 
and I knew of no other way to get that 
understanding except to live with them 
and work and play with them, which I did, 
with great zest and spiritual benefit. I 
forget who it was that said, ‘“Nothing that 
is human is alien to me,” but he said 
something, as the boys put it down in 
Brazoria County. 

At this writing I am speculating upon 
how much it will be discreet to reveal to 
the unsophisticated youths of the Press 
Club. It wouldn’t do to start them all to 
clamoring for consular appointments in 
Germany, because I am tempted to ask 
the powers that be to let me have a 
post over there for three or four years, 
in order that I may acqttire the details 
with which to fill in the big main out- 
lines of the book on modern Germany 
that I would like to write for the glory 
of my own people and the service of my 
countrymen. Moreover, I doubt if my 
young friends are sufficiently mature to 
front with safety the enticements of 
those brilliant palaces of commercialized 
gaiety. Let ’em grow up first, as I have 
had to do. 


TRAVEL 


Travel, in the younger sert, is a part of education; in the elder, a part of experi- 
ence. He that travelleth into a country before he hath some entrance into the lan- 


guage, goeth to school, and not to travel. 


—Bacon—“Of Travel” 
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~The Marble Heart 





by Beecher W. Waltermire 


WAS born with a disposition to roam. 

From my earliest recollection I have 

had a penchant for wandering away to 
remote and sequestered nooks. A cave, 
a grotto, a tumbled down and decaying 
castle filled me with delight. At an early 
age I was bereft of my parents and left 
alone in the world. Fortunately for me 
my father left me a snug fortune which 
enabled me to gratify my propensity for 
travel. I have roamed over a large part 
of the world, but unlike most travelers, I 
have sought out the unfrequented places. 
I find more enjoyment in the wilderness 
than in the crowded thoroughfares. Not 
that I am not fond of mingling with 
society, but that I thirst for adventure in 
wild and romantic places. 

I am at the meridian height of the path- 
way of life. That is to say, I have lived 
just one-half the allotted space of man. 
I am thirty-five; yet my hair, which a 
few short years ago was the color of the 
raven, is now as white as snow. It became 
so in a fortnight. Not from fear, for I 
think I may say without boasting that I 
never knew the sensation of fear. I never 
believed in spooks, ghosts, or hobgoblins, 
or mysterious manifestations of any sort. 

Some years ago an old acquaintance of 
mine approached me with a proposition 
to engage with him and a few others in a 
mining venture. Knowing that I had 
means which I might invest, if so disposed, 
I had been approached many times before 
with similar schemes, to all of which I had 
invariably turned a deaf ear, giving them 
no consideration; first, because I had no 
confidence in them, and secondly, because, 
having a sufficient competence, and not 
caring to be burdened with great riches, 
even if I were sure of success, 1 did not 
care to hazard anything on such enter- 
prises. But my friend was so insistent 
that I listened very attentively to his 
schemes, and the conviction grew upon 
me that it promised to be a successful 
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venture; and, as much to please him as 
from any desire of gain, I promised to give 
the matter consideration. 

He told me that there were, in Mexico, 
a great many ancient and abandoned 
mines, which had been worked by bygone 
generations, perhaps as far distant as the 
days when King Solomon’s mines were 
yielding their golden treasures. Indeed, 
he said it was confidently asserted by many 
learned men that Mexico was the land of 
Ophir, whence King Solomon procured 
his gold to adorn the temple at Jerusalem. 
At all events he knew these mines had 
yielded fabulous quantities of the precious 
metals in bygone ages, and that much 
more was yet to be had. He had paid 
several visits to the country, and knew 
whereof he spoke. They had remained so 
long undiscovered only because they were 
so remote from real civilization and sur- 
rounded by such a peculiar people. 

At our last conference I told him that I 
was expecting to go away for a couple of 
months, and that on my return I would 
give him a definite answer, which was 
satisfactory to him. 

Now, I had thought the matter over 
carefully, and re-read the history of Mexico, 
and found much to warrant his belief; but 
I did not propose going into such a scheme 
and risk losing a large part of my fortune 
without investigating for myself. 

Though I had traveled extensively in 
almost every quarter of the globe, I had 
never visited the land of the Montezumas. 
He had” awakened my curiosity, which 
was only stimulated by a re-reading of the 
history, and I resolved to go quietly away, 
“do the country,” and make an investi- 
gation of these ancient mines before giving 
him an answer. 

Accordingly, on the very next day, I 
started on that fateful journey. I simply 
told the landlord at the hotel where I 
maintained a suite of rooms, that I would 
be absent about sixty days. As I had gone 
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away similarly so many times before, he 
asked no questions. 
* * * 

Arriving at the City of Mexico, I spent 
several days in loitering about the streets 
and visiting its historic places. After 
much inquiry I procured a guide to whom 
I was willing to trust my safety; and to 
my great delight, I learned that he was the 
very same who had conducted my friend 
and his associates to the same regions 
I desired to visit. We went as far as 
possible by rail, then across the country 
on horseback to within a few miles of the 
mines; but the latter end of the journey 
was so rough and mountainous that we 
were compelled to tether our horses and 
go on foot. We had with us, in sacks 
thrown across our shoulders, a sufficient 
quantity of food to last for several days, 
and two flasks of water. 

My guide took me to various mines 
which my friend had explored, and toward 
the middle of the afternoon we were 
passing a shaft near the brow of the hill, 
when I glanced at my guide, who seemed 
to hasten his footsteps, and I thought a 
tremor ran through his frame and a pallor 
came to his cheeks. 
is “What mine is this?” I asked. 
® “That,” said he with a husky voice, 
“was formerly called ‘The Fairy Mine,’ 
but now it goes by the name of ‘The 
Haunted Mine.’” And again I saw the 
pallor on his cheek. 

“Wait,” said I, “you have aroused my 
curiosity. Why this change in the names, 
both of which seem so romantic?” 

I stopped and looked down the shaft. 
“It was formerly called “The Fairy Mine,’ ” 
said he, “because there was a legend, 
handed down for many generations, that 
it was peopled by fairies; but now, sir, 
it is believed to be haunted,” and I saw 
again the evidences of the awe and fear 
which he felt for the place. 

“T shall explore this mine,” said I, “for 
you have given me a greater inducement 
than gold to see what it contains.” 

“Pray do not do so,” said he. “Only 
two white men ever have been known to 
descend that shaft, one of which never 
‘returned, and the other one came out 
more like a skeleton than a living man; 
and he acted so mysteriously that I 


think he was never right in his head after 
that.” 

My guide was a very intelligent Mexi- 
can, and I should have regarded him a 
very cunning one, who was purposely 
frightening people away from this particu- 
lar mine because he regarded it especially 
valuable, but for the evidences in every 
line of his features that the very mention 
of the names gave him terror. 

“What did the man who came out say 
about it?” I asked. 

“He didn’t say anything. He only 
mumbled to himself and looked so gaunt- 
eyed and woebegone that people avoided 
him; and in a little while he went away 
and was never heard of more. Because 
the one man never came back and the 
other acted so strangely, they changed 
the name of the mine.” 

“T shall descend this shaft,” said I. 
“You may go away to some safe distance 
and sit down and wait for me. I will 
return before the sun goes down.” 

“Oh, pray do not do so, sir. Your blood 
will be upon my soul. I brought the 
other man here who came out a skeleton. 
For a long time after I could see him in 
my dreams. He haunted me. Now, if 
anything should happen to you, I would 
be a murderer. The air about this mine 
is infected with some subtle charm which 
makes men want to go down to their 
death. It must be so. I should not have 
brought you here.”’ 

I laughed a hearty laugh, thinking that 
it might dispel his fears; but the terror 
of his countenance was awful. 1 persisted, 
however, in my determination to descend, 
while he covered his face with his hands 
and ran away at full speed. My con- 
science pricked me for so terrifying him, 
but I was confident that I would soon 
return, and not only laugh away his fears, 
but prove to him that he was in no wise 
to blame for the fate of the man who had 
“gone daft.” Alas, alas, how little we 
know of the future. 

I descended, I think, not much beyond 
a hundred feet, when I reached the bottom 
of the shaft and began to follow the open- 
ing which ran back under the brow of the 
hill. I was convinced that it had been 
one of the richest mines in all the land, 
and even yet would produce abundantly; 
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and it lay so near the surface. I had gone 
perhaps three hundred feet in, when I was 
startled by a crash behind me and a sudden 
extinguishment of the last ray of light, 
and I knew that I was entombed alive. 
The shaft had given way and a great 
quantity of earth and rocks had fallen in, 
and I was shut off from the upper world. 

For an instant my hair seemed to stand 
on end, and I came the nearest to experi- 
encing the sensation of fear that I ever have 
in all my life; but strange as it may seem, 
my thoughts ran immediately to my guide. 
I knew he must have heard the sound, 
that he must know my fate, and that he 
must now be writhing in the awful agony 
of that terror which possessed him. I 
became so absorbed in picturing his agony 
that I almost forgot the awfulness of my 
own situation. I felt that he would go 
away a mental wreck, and that I was 
responsible for his fate. 

But presently I awakened to a sense 
of my situation, retraced my steps as far 
as I could, but finding it utterly impos- 
sible to escape, I turned about and followed 
the opening back under the hill. It was as 
dark as Erebus and as silent as the grave. I 
groped my way along, feeling the wall 
with my hands, and presently I came 
to a cross tunnel, and for a long time I 
stood hesitating which one I should follow. 
I groped on, and presently I began to find 
numerous tunnels, apparently running in 
all directions, as if 1 were in some ancient 
catacomb. I did not know whether all 
of them were artificial, dug out by those 
who had worked the mine in ancient times, 
or whether some of them were natural 
fissures. I inclined to the latter belief 
from the jagged surface of some of the 
walls. I do not know how long I groped 
about in this manner, nor how far I 
traveled; but I grew very weary and sat 
down to rest and think, and strangely 
enough, as I sat there, these lines of Caesar 
came to my mind: 

“Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It ao to me most strange that men should 
ear; 
ing that death, a necessary end, 
Wil p toes when it will come.’’ 
And I began to wonder whether or not 
there was any truth in the philosophy 
of the great fatalist. But while entertain- 


ing such reflections, tired nature asserted 
herself and I fell asleep. 
*& * * 

How long I slept I do not know, but it 
must have been at least till noon of the 
following day. When I awoke I felt the 
pangs of hunger and thirst. I bethought 
myself of the food and flask of water in 
the sack upon my back, and I partook of 
both with a right good will. Then 1 arose 
and began to grope forward, and presently 

















She did not move, but now and then a bewitching 
smile seemed to flit across her face 


I came to another cross tunnel; and oh, 
ecstasy! I saw a ray of sunlight. My 
heart beat loudly. All my life I had 
walked in floods of sunlight, scarcely con- 
scious of it, but now a single ray lifted me 
to exultation. I followed it, and turning 
around a corner, I came up to the orifice 
through which it came. The opening in 
the wall was not much larger than my 
wrist, but seemed to enlarge like a funnel 
as it receded, thus gathering the rays of 
light which streamed through the small 
aperture with added density. 

Eagerly I peered through the crevice, 
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as one would peer into a kaleidoscope. 
About a hundred feet distant there seemed 
to be a great crevasse opening down from 
the summit of the hill, and this funnel- 
shaped opening seemed to lead from the 
crevasse to the gloomy cavern in which 
I was entombed. It was on a level with 
my face, and as I looked long and ‘intently, 
objects, obscure at first, began to take on 
more definite form; and as I looked—be 
still, my heart—I saw upon a raised plat- 
form of stone, in the very center of the 
crevasse, the most queenly womanly form 
on which the sun had ever shone. Was 
I mad? I recalled the saying of my guide. 
Was I deceived as the desert traveler is 
deceived by the mirage? It could not be. 
There she stood, clad in a long flowing 
robe which smacked of royalty. Such 
matchless symmetry; such dazzling beauty! 
On the four corners of the platform were 
kneeling figures, with bowed heads, as 
if they were doing obeisance to her. As 
I looked my heart beat wildly and thrilled 
with rapture. I who had mingled much 
with womankind and until now come off 
heart whole, was charmed, bewitched, 
fascinated with this lovely creature, be 
she woman, fairy, goddess, or merely 
apparition. I felt Cupid’s silver arrow 
pierce my heart. I had no doubt but she 
was the princess of some tribe which 
dwelt in this remote spot; perhaps the 
descendants of the Incas of Peru which 
had been driven from that land by more 
fierce and warlike races. What more 
natural than that they might have found 
a refuge here? 
* * a 

At all events, I knew that she was won- 
drous fair and that, no matter what her 
race, 1 should ever adore her. I watched 
her long and intently. She did not move, 
but now and then a bewitching smile 
seemed to flit across her face; nor did 
those in kneeling posture change position. 
At length I observed that the light began 
to wane, by which I knew that this was 
an opening to the outer world, and that 
the sun was going down. Hark! What is 
. that sound that breaks upon my ear, 

faint at first, but growing louder and 
' louder, until the whole canyon seemed to 
echo and reverberate with strains of 


heavenly music? Ah, she is chanting some 
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vesper hymn. I could not see her lips 
move; I could not catch the words. Per- 
haps they were of some foreign language, 
but the melody was angelic. Gradually 
the sun sank down behind the western 
hills, the melody died away, and I was left 
in darkness and alone. 

Oh, the loneliness of that hour as I sat 
down to ponder over what I had seen and 
heard. I was impatient for the dawn 
that I might look upon the matchless face 
once more. But of what avail was it to 
me? I, imprisoned in a dungeon, where, 
doubtless, I should perish in a few short 
days. I wore away the greater part of 
the night in feverish anxiety before I fell 
into a restless sleep. When I awoke the 
light was streaming through the crevice 
and illuminating the cavern, as a search- 
light on the sea flashes out into the darkest 
night. I sprang to my feet, and peered 
again through the orifice; and there, in 
the same posture, were the maiden and her 
kneeling satellites, as if they had not 
moved since I saw them the night before. 
I was somewhat surprised, but I reflected 
that doubtless they were performing some 
religious rite or ceremony, as was their 
custom both morning and evening. 

I felt something crush beneath my feet, 
and stooping down I picked up an object 
and held it to the light. Horror of horrors! 
It was a human skeleton. I gazed into the 
hollow, eyeless sockets. I looked upon 
the fleshless cheeks and grinning teeth 
with a shiver. ‘Ah, I have it,” said I, 
half aloud, “this is the fellow who came 
down into the mine and never returned. 
He, too, found this place. He, too, adored 
this idol, and powerless to break away, he 
remained and worshipped at the shrine 
until he died.” I recalled the myth of 
the Sirens, who had lured men to destruc- 
tion by the fascination of their song. But 
this was no siren. 

The sight of that skeleton was a power- 
ful tonic. I said to myself, ‘I must assert 
my manhood. I must strive to find a 
meatis of escape. The existence of this 
crevice indicates that there may be others 
still larger. I must seek. It is folly to 
remain here and die.” 

I wondered how the other man who had 
returned from the mine a skeleton, and 
with reason dethroned, ever broke away 
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from the fascination; for I doubted not 
that he, too, had been here. It must have 
been that in his mania and half-uncon- 
sciousness he wandered back, scarcely 
knowing what he did. The dethroning of 
his reason saved his life. These reflections 
gave me a powerful stimulus to move. 
I would take one long parting look and 
then go. 

I brought my eye to the crevice and 
looked tenderly upon my idol. I seemed 
riveted to the spot. Again and again I 
turned away, and as many times returned, 
to look yet once again, lest I : 
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strains, then I would be content. “Oh, 


nymph of the desert waste!’ I cried, but 
the echo of my wailing cry reverberated 
through those caverns like the wail of 
fiends and imps of darkness. I shuddered 
at the sound of my own voice. Out of 
sheer exhaustion ultimately I fell alseep, 
and my last flickering consciousness hov- 
ered about the image of the idol who had 
wrought this havoc with my heart. 

I must have slept a long time. I do not 
know how long. I only know that I was 
suddenly awakened, and that the earth 





should never have the oppor- 
tunity more. I think my reso- 
lution might have failed me 
had I not stepped again upon 
the skeleton and its cracking 
bones startled me to a realiza- 
tion of my impending fate. 
When at last I broke away 
I felt as if I had left my heart 
behind. I retraced my steps 
to an opening which ran off 
to my right, bent upon ex- 
ploring it, and if I failé®xto 
find any way of escape, I 
would try others; and as a last 
resort, if there were no avenue 
leading to the outer world, I 
would return to this spot, feast 
my eyes for a few days upon 
this queenly face and then lay 
down to die, mingling my dust 
with the dust of that other 














devotee of former days when 


time should work his alchemy / looked on the fleshless cheeks and grinning teeth with a shiver 


upon our bones. 

I do not like to picture horrors. I will 
not dwell upon the days which followed. 
Days in which I utterly despaired, for I 
not only failed for the space of nearly a 
fortnight to find any means of escape, 
but also became so bewildered that I 
lost even the location of the crevice, so 
that I was immer:ed in utter darkness. 
I had dealt out my food and drink in 
miserly quantities, but now they were 
gone. There seemed but one resort: 
to lay down and die. I felt that if I could 
but look once more upon her! If I could 
see that matchless form! If I could gaze 
but once again upon that matchless brow! 
If I could hear once more those magic 





rocked and trembled. It quivered as an 
aspen. It writhed as a monster in expiring 
agonies. Three several times I felt it 
quake; and then there came an awful 
crash, as if the end of time had come, 
and all the planets had rushed together 
in confusion. I scrambed to my feet. I 
felt the cool air of the morning rushing 
in upon me. I ran in the direction from 
which it came. A great cavern was opened 
leading to the outer world. There had 
been a tremendous earthquake. I learned 
afterwards that it was the same which 
destroyed the beautiful city of San Fran- 
cisco and extended all along the Pacific 
Coast. The dawn was just -breaking. 
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I could see the outlines of the cliff above 
me, but not distinctly. I was wild with 
excitement. I was free, but in what an 
unexpected manner. I scrambled over 
boulders; I climbed up cliffs and jutting 
rocks to reach the summit of the hill, and 
all the time I was thinking of her, only of 
her. What had befallen her? I must find 
her. If she had escaped I must see her, 
yea, though it cost me my life. I must 
tell her of my undying love. If she had 
perished in the catastrophe, I must, at 
least, look once more upon her face before 
it was hid away forever. My heart beat 
wildly; my breath came thick and fast. 
I scrambled up and up the dizzy heights 
until, at last, I gained the summit of the 
hill, just as the morning sun was touching 
it with silver beams. 

Having gained the summit, I had little 
difficulty in locating the yawning chasm. 
I ran to the edge of the precipice and looked 
down. I saw the raised platform, and there, 
prone upon her face, lay my idol. Was she 
dead or was she only swooning? No one 
was near her save the kneeling figures, 
who seemed not to have moved. Were 
they dead or paralyzed with fear that they 
made no effort to go to her relief? I must 
hasten to her. I would pick her up. If 
she were dead, I would look upon that 
matchless face and attend her obsequies. 
If she still lived, I would minister to her. 
I would carry her to her abiding place. 
I would sit beside her and comfort her, 
and as soon as she was restored, I would 
whisper to her my love. In my travels 
around the world I had picked up many 
languages. She must understand some 
one of them. If not, I would tell her with 
a pressure of the hand, with a drooping 
of the eyes. She must know. 

I thought it about a hundred feet down, 
but I must take a circuitous route to reach 
her, for the precipice was too steep at 
that point for descent. At some distance 
I saw what seemed to be a series of steps 
leading down. It proved to be so. I 
descended. I leaped upon the platform. 
Oh, bitter fate! I stooped to turn the 
prostrate form. But ere I touched the 
cold and pulseless clay a dagger pierced 
my heart—it was but a marble statue! 
A statue carved in some remote age by 


those deft fingers which fashioned the 
many obelisks and pyramids with which 
Mexico and Central America abound, 
and which have been the wonder of ex- 
plorers in those lands. My heart stood 
still. It was cleft in twain. The kneeling 
figures still knelt in silence; for they, too, 
were of the purest marble. 

This was the image of some fabled god- 
dess of some ancient race erected here in 
this great canyon where they might come 
and worship at its shrine, and be secure 
from any foe. 1 observed that the marble 
steps leading up to it from every side 
were worn half away by the feet of those 
devotees who, in ages gone, had come to 
kneel and pray. I could scarcely bring 
myself to touch the marble thing, but I 
turned it over and looked long into that 
stony face. It was a marvel of cunning 
workmanship, and so wrought in its out- 
lines that when the sun fell upon it the 
light and shadows chased each other across 
the countenance and it appeared to 
smile, and sometimes to laugh. The ears 
and nostrils and parted lips were so formed 
that when the evening winds blew upon it, 
it would send forth musical sounds, like 
the reed when kissed by the gentle breeze. 
All this gave it the appearance of having 
life, and, doubtless, wrought greatly 
upon the credulity of the primitive race 
which, in aforetime, worshipped at its 
shrine. 

With a heavy heart I turned about, 
wended my way back to the city, hunted 
up my guide to relieve his great anxiety 
by proving to him that 1 was still alive 
and clothed in my right mind. At the first 
glance he covered his face with his hands 
and groaned aloud. I thought he would 
be overjoyed to see me, and, indeed, he 
was when he became convinced that it 
was not an apparition, as he at first sup- 
posed, for as I afterwards discovered on 
looking into a mirror, my hair was white 
and my face furrowed, as if I had lived 
an age in those few short days. 

My burden seems almost greater than 
I can bear. And yet, and yet, if she had 
been, indeed, a woman, and I should have 
wooed and won her, and then discovered 
that she had a marble heart, might not 
my fate have been still worse? 
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Mrs. Bright’s Visitor 
A Comedy in One Act 
by Mary R. P. Hatch 


a small house situated in the suburb 
of a city in New England. One 
or two pictures, a bird cage, some plants 
at the windows, several chairs, a writing 
desk down right front and the dining table 
in the center are inexpensive but of fairly 
good design. There are doors leading to 
left and right, while at the back center a 
door opening inio the room leads down to 
the cellar. The kitchen is at the left back 
center, the bedroom at the right back center. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bright have just risen from 
the table and some food still remains. He 
is neatly dressed in a well-brushed business 
suit which shows, however, signs of long wear; 
his wife is neatly attired in a light woolen 
skirt and white shirt waist. She appears 
brisk and capable as she bustles about the 
room and table, but his manner is werried. 


T THE scene represents a dining room in 


Mr. Bricut: We ought to have taken 
that money to the bank last night, Ruth. 

Mrs. B.: How could we? Five miles 
through the rain and the road washed out 
in places? 

Mr. B.: Well, we might have taken it 
over to Mr. Culvert’s and paid it on the 
place. 

Mrs. B.: The money is perfectly safe, 
Cliff. Nobody knows it’s in the house, and 
we can take it down tonight. Had you 
forgotten that Mr. Culvert was to be away 
from home last night? 

Mr. B.: I did forget for the moment, 
Ruth. 

Mrs. B.: Well, he will be at home to- 
night, and I can return Mrs. Culvert’s 
call. I like her very much, Cliff, and you 
know there aren’t many people to visit. 
fs Mr. B.: I know it. And you really 
should get acquainted with some of the 
best people; then you won’t be so lone- 
some. 

Mrs. B.: Oh, I’m‘ never lonesome. 


(She speaks briskly and piles the plates on 
the table and starts to carry them to the 
kitchen. Mr. Bright takes his hat and 
gloves, preparing to leave the house. He 
stops and awaits his wife’s return.) 

Mrs. B. (laughing): What is it? Still 
worrying about that five hundred dollars? 

Mr. B.: Yes, I am. What would you 
do if a burglar should come? 

Mrs. B.: Shoot him, I think. You 
know I keep that loaded revolver right 
here. (She opens a small drawer in desk — 
and takes out a pistol.) 

Mr. B.: You would be afraid to fire it. 
(Takes it and examines it carefully.) 

Mrs.B.: Oh,no,I shouldn’t. I’ve killed 
squirrels, you know. I shouldn’t mind 
shooting a burglar any more. 

Mr. B. (laughing): I believe you. 
But I’ve spoken to Dempster for that big 
dog of his. He stands so high (spreading 
his hand three feet above the floor). He’s 
a St. Bernard, Ruth, but he’s only six 
months old. Dempster said he would 
bring him over last week. I don’t see why 
he didn’t. I wish we had him. 

Mrs. B.: I’m not one bit afraid, Cliff. 

Mr. B.: But if anything should happen. 

Mrs. B.: I should have emergency 
strength. That’s what mother calls it. 
When our house caught fire I was a little 
girl, but I lifted one side of a heavy bureau 
filled with clothing and books that father 
and I tumbled into it. I was as strong as 
he. The next day I couldn’t lift a quarter 
as much. (She laughs lightly and her hus- 
band joins.) 

Mr. B.: Your uncle told me of your 
tumbling into the well and hanging to the 
bucket while your mother pulled you out. 

Mrs. B. (laughs heartily): Yes, that 
was at grandfather’s. I was leaning over 
the curb and pitched in. “If I only can 
catch on to the bucket,” I thought. You 
see they kept it in the water so it wouldn’t 
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dry up. I did catch on and hang on till 
I saw mother’s white face looking down 
on me. “Can you climb into the bucket?” 
she said. “No, but I can hold on, mother,” 
I said, and I did. It was a long cold 
journey, Cliff, up with mother tugging 
at the well sweep. We were both sick for 
a week afterwards. 

Mr. B.: You were a strange child, Ruth. 

Mrs. B.: I was always getting into 
trouble, but I always got out somehow. 
So you needn’t worry one little bit. 
(Reaches up to kiss her husband.) But of 
course there’s no danger. Don’t worry, 
Cliff. 

Mr. B. (laughs and returns her kiss): 
Capable Ruth. No, I won’t worry. We 
shall soon be monarchs of all we survey. 
When that money that’s hidden in the bed 
is paid I shall feel as if we owned the place. 

Mrs. B.: We own it now. You know 
that five hundred is the last payment we 
have to make for five years, Cliff. 

Mr. B.: That’s right. 

Mrs. B. (enthusiastically): Oh, this is 
so much better than a flat, “stale and un- 
profitable” in the city. (Claps her hands 
and looks up at him joyfully). Not another 
house in sight, but trees, trees everywhere, 
‘and birds and cones and squirrels. Oh, 
I’m so delighted. And the money is in 
the house this very minute. I am so 
happy that once I should have been 
afraid that something terrible was to 
happen; but now I know that the right 
way is to enjoy everything to the utmost. 

Mr. B.: And I will try to do the same, 
Ruth. I am glad you are not timid. There 
wouldn’t be much happiness for you in 
this lonely place if you were. But this 
will do for me. I’ve stood talking all this 
time when I should have been at the office. 
(Takes some papers from the desk and turns 
to go again.) 

Mrs. B.: Oh, but Cliff— 

Mr. B.: What is it? 

Mrs. B.: One thing I would like to have 
you attend to when you have time. (She 
points to the cellar door.) Now don’t think 
I am afraid, but there is no lock or bolt 
on that cellar door, and if anybody should 
get in the cellar he could come up the 
stairs and right into this room. 

Mr. B.: But there’s no danger because 
we always keep the outside door locked. 





Mrs. B.: Yes, Cliff, I know we are sup- 
posed to, but sometimes your father comes 
in to look at the things he has stored there 
and goes out the back way. Yesterday I 
found it open. 

Mr. B.: Thatso? Well, I’ll bring home 
a bolt tonight and put it on myself. Good- 
bye, dearest. Take care of my little girl 
for the sake of her husband.’ 

Mrs. B.: Same to you, dearie. (Exit 
Mr. Bright. Mrs. Bright watches him from 
the window and waves a salute. She opens 
the door to the cellar, closes it and sets a 
chair before it, then takes it away again. 
Next she goes to the desk and takes from the 
drawer the pistol, examines it carefully; then 
she puts it back and resumes her work. She 
takes a carpet sweeper and runs it over the 
rug, then lifts the corners and sweeps the 
floor with a broom, all with extreme neatness 
and dispatch. She takes a cloth duster and 
dusts the rungs of the chairs and desk, and 
when she has finished these duties she arranges 
the table neatly, making it apparent that it 
is her habit to leave the table set as is the 
manner in country places. But she is about 
to remove the food when she hears a sound in 
the cellar. Instantly a look of alarm rises 
to her face. She listens intently with her 
head turned toward the door. But no other 
sound is heard and after a while spent in 
listening she looks about with a distinct air 
of relief growing on her face. She sits down 
and takes some sewing which she brings 
from the bedroom and sets a few Stitches, 
sewing happily for a few moments. Then 
again a sound is heard, but so distinct this 
time there can be no doubt that it comes from 
the cellar. Myrs. Bright rises quickly and 
stands in the middle of the room, every 
faculty tense and rampant. She looks first 
at the drawer where the pistol reposes, taking 
a step toward it. Then her face registers a 
sudden resolve. It is as if she had made a 
sudden resolve. Reaching forward she opens 
the door so quickly that the burglar, whose 
hand has been extended to reacht he knob, 
lurches suddenly forward. He is blinking 
from the light coming after the darkness of 
the cellar. He is shabbily dressed, his face 
is covered with whiskers, and he seems not 
only cold, but hungry, for he looks raven- 
ously at the remnants of food on the table.) 

Mrs. B.: (speaking politely, as if her 
visitors usually came up the cellar stairs)— 
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Come in and sit down by the fire, you look 
cold. (He gives her a glance of surprise and 
lurches heavily into the chair she pushes 
toward him.) I see by your look at the 
table that you haven’t had any breakfast. 
(She looks atthetable and nods at him brightly.) 

Burcrar: No, nor any supper nor any- 
thing at all for ’most a week, except what I 
snatched from a garbage pail. 

Mrs. B.: I should think you would be 
just starved. Wait a minute till I get 
some more bread. You will want some 
more bread, too. Sit right down. (She 
draws up the chair nearest to the table. 
The man looks at her suspiciously then at 
the table. Evidently iis attractions are 
stronger than his fears, for he sits and 
begins eating ravenously. She goes to the 
kitchen, his eyes following her movements 
while he eats. She returns with bread and 
other food, arranging it neatly on the table.) 

BurGLAR: Does your man come home 
pretty soon? 

Mrs. B.: No. Have some more meat? 
(She pushes the plate toward him.) Per- 
haps you will relish some of this pudding. 
I made it myself. I do nearly all my 
cooking. You see Cliff—that’s my hus- 
band—lived in a boarding house so many 
years that he abominates “‘store victuals” 
as he says. (He stops eating to stare at her 
for a moment, then goes on, she waiting upon 
him politely. Finally his appetite seems to 
be satisfied. Seeing him shiver she turns the 
damper to the stove and puts in a stick of 
wood.) We've had terrible cold weather, 
haven’t we, for this time of year? The 
papers say we are going to have snow; 
but they don’t know quite everything, 
though you’d think so sometimes to read 
what they say. (Laughs lightly.) 

Burctrar (shifting about uneasily): 
There ain’t no use talking as if you didn’t 
know what I come for. You ain’t no fool. 
You must know I didn’t get into the cellar 
and hang round all night and this morning 
till your husband went away jest to talk 
about the weather nor to get a meal of 
victuals, even if I was starving. (Speaks 
gruffiy, but does not look at her.) 

Mrs. B.: It was you then that left the 
cellar door open? 

Burcrar: Yes, but that ain’t no conse- 
quence, is it, how I got in? It’s what I 
came for, 
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Mrs. B.: Yes; what did you come for? 

Burctar: I come for that five hundred 
dollars. I heard your man tell a friend 
that he was going to pay it on his place. 
It was on the cars I heard it. He didn’t 
pay it last night. I know because I 
watched round all night. So it’s in the 
house, and I want it. It’sin there. (Points 
to the bedroom at right back center.) I know, 
for I heard you and him talking about it 
when I crept up them stairs (glances at 
cellar stairs). It’s there, and I mean to 
have it. Do you hear? (Advances toward 
her in threatening manner.) 

Mrs. B.: Yes, I hear (speaks calmly), 
but I don’t believe it. (She begins to clear 
the table of the food in a lesiurely manner 
and carries the food and dishes to the kitchen 
at the left. He follows her to the door and 
watches her until she returns.) What I 
can’t understand is that a man like you 
would even once think of taking money 
from a woman. 

Burctar: I wouldn’t if I didn’t need it 
like hell. (He looks at her and shifts his 
feet uneasily.) 

Mrs. B. (pushes a chair toward him): 
Sit down and talk it over. (He sits down 
as if compelled to against his will.) You 
say you need money, but so do we. We 
are in debt for this house, and that money 
will have to be paid on it or the mortgage 
will be foreclosed. 

Burciar: Hire it. 

Mrs. B.: We can’t. There isn’t a 
person in the world we could hire it of. 

Burciar: That’s bad. 

Mrs. B.: Yes; and you can never know 
how hard we’ve worked to get and save it. 
Why, Cliff (that’s my husband), went 
without luncheons a whole year—pre- 
tended he wasn’t hungry at noon—just 
to save. (The burglar looked interested in 
spite of himself.) 

BurctaR: There ain’t no fool job in 
going hungry, but he could fill up nights 
when he got home, have a good square meal. 

Mrs. B.: But that isn’t all. We saved 
in every way. I made over my clothes till 
I couldn’t any longer. 

Burctar (looking her over sarcastically: 
Don’t look so very shabby. 

Mrs. B.: That’s because you don’t 
know that this dress has been turned, 
made over and colered. And Cliff has 
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only one good suit. I press the trousers 
every Saturday night so to have them 
look nice for the next week. But he’s 
getting to look pretty shabby lately. 

Burcrar (surlily): What you ‘spose 
I care? I bet he ain’t as shabby as I be. 
I’ve as hard as you and him to get a living. 
Look at me. I hain’t had a square meal 
for a month till tonight, and these fancy 
clothes of mine is all I got. 

Mrs. B.: Can’t you get any work? 

Burctar: No. 

Mrs. B.: Have you tried? 

Burctar: Tried? I have done every- 
thing but knock a man down and tell him 
he’d got to give me work. I tell you there 
ain’tnowork. Everybody is turning off in- 
stead of taking on. I had a good place, 
foreman in a portable mill, but the mill 
shet down, and I lost that job. Then I 
worked a spell in a stable; the boss sold 
his hosses, couldn’t afford to keep ’em, 
he said. I hain’t had no work sence. 

Mrs. B.: Can’t yourunacar? There’s 
lots of money in that. 

Burciar: It costs money to learn, and 
it takes time. I’d starve before I got a job. 

Mrs. B.: There must be something for 
you to do. 

Burciar: There’s jest one thing and 
I’m going to do it. I’ve got to live or die, 
and I ain’t quite ready to die yet. So I’m 
going to get money dishonest, seeing I 
can’t get it honest. It’s the only way left. 
Hurry up. I can’t wait all day. (Speaks 
gruffiy and takes a step toward her threaten- 
ingly. Mrs. Bright rises slowly and ap- 
proaches the desk where the pistol is. She 
opens the drawer and after a moment takes 
out a piece of fancy work. Sitting down 
again she begins to sew while the burglar 
watches her-as if fascinated.) You're a 
cool piece. (She sets a few more stitches, 
then rises and folds up the table cloth.) 

Mrs. B.: Are you a stranger about here? 

Burcrar: Yes, I be. I walked over 
from the plain yesterday and I’ve been 
hanging round ever sence to get that 
money. Now step lively. I can’t waste 
no more time. 

Mrs. B. (Lays aside her work and looks 
up cheerfully): I’ve thought it all out for 
you, and I’ll tell you what I willdo. I will 
lend you some money. 

Burcrar: Lend me some money? 
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Mrs. B.: Yes; you hadn’t thought of 
that, had you? 

BurcGiar: No. 

Mrs. B.: You see I can’t give it to you, 
for Cliff would never forgive me. You see 
we’ve worked so hard to get it together. 
I can’t let you have it. (She looks at him 
with trembling lips, but steady eyes.) 

Burctar: I don’t see but you’ll have 
to. I don’t want to use no force, but I’m 
going to have that money. I’ve starved 
long enough. A good straight meal makes 
me all the more determined. Five hun- 
dred dollars would put me on Easy Street. 

Mrs. B.: But it would put us on Un- 
easy Street. No; I can’t give you the 
money, but I will lend you some money, 
and you can pay me when you get work. 
How much will do you? (She puts her 
head on one side a little in a birdlike way 
which seemed to interest the man, for he 
watches her intently and does not reply.) I 
might lend you ten or twenty dollars. 

Burciar: Say now, what you mean by 
that? You lend me ten or twenty dollars? 
Don’t you know I can take the whole? 

Mrs. B.: Yes, I know, but you won’t. 

BurGLtaR: Why won’t I when I come 
to do it? 

Mrs. B.: Because you are too much of a 
man to steal when I am willing to lend 
you some money. I will let you have 
twenty-five if you think twenty won’t be 
enough. But you must promise to pay it 
back just as soon as you can. 

BuRGLAR (grinning, seemingly touched 
by the humor of it): Do you really think I 
will pay it back? 

Mrs. B.: Yes, I know you will if you 
can. I’m just as sure of it as I can be. 
You want to be honest and you’ve tried 
to be; but you’ve got discouraged. Such 
bad luck would discourage anybody. You 
didn’t think you could borrow money, 
did you? 

Burcrar (drily): No; most folks 
would shy at lending twenty-five dollars 
to a tramp. Perhaps you would if I had 
come through the front door instead of up 
the cellar stairs. 

Mrs. B.: Perhaps I would. You see 
we need every dollar. But I have an 
uncle who might lend me that amount, 
although he is a poor man. And when you 
pay me back I will pay him. Now I will 
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write a note for you to sign. (She sits 
down to the desk with her knees against the 
drawer where the loaded pistol is and writes 
the note. The man watches her wonder- 
ingly, rubbing his face, resting his arm on 
his hand, fidgetting generally. When she 
turns around he starts nervously. Reads.) 
“For value received I promise to pay Ruth 
A. Bright twenty-five dollars on demand. 
(She reads slowly, the man listens intently.) 

Burcitar: You don’t say when, but 
“on demand.” 

Mrs. B.: No; because I don’t know 
when you can get around to pay it. I don’t 
really demand it either, for I shouldn’t 
know where to find you. Sign here. (She 
points to the place with her pen. Squaring 
his shoulders, his face taking on a new look 
he signs his name and hands her the note. 
Reads) 

Mrs. B. (reads): John Perham. 

Burciar: Yes, that’s my name, and 
I mean to pay that note, and I believe I 
can. You see I shall have something to 
live on while I am looking for a job. (She 
goes to the bedroom after the money and he 
stands with his back to the door, not even 
looking over his shoulder to watch her. She 
returns with five five dollar bills, which she 
hands to him cordially.) One, two, three, 
four, five, and there you are (smiling). 

Burctar: Thank you. (Turns away his 
head.) I'll pay it back, sure. 

Mrs. B.: I know you will. But you 
need better clothes. Would you mind 
wearing a suit of my husband’s? 

Burctar: I ain’t proud. 

Mrs. B. (looking him over): He’s about 
your size. It isn’t a very good suit, but 
one that he puts on occasionally. 

Burctar: Thank you. IfI don’t have 
to buy clothes the money will last longer. 

Mrs. B.: That’s just what I was think- 
ing of. (He stands in the middle of the 
room while she goes to the bedroom, looking 
at the money in his hand. She returns with 
the clothing, which includes a cloth cap, a 
pair of shoes and a shirt. Leaving them on 
the chair she goes back for a suitcase. She 
packs them defily, he all the time watching 
her.) There, I guess that willdo. (Hands 
the case to him with a smile.) 

BuRGLAR (in trembling tones): I never 
thought—I never knew—that there was 
such a woman as you in the world. My 
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mother run away when I was a kid and my 
sisters—no matter about them—I never 
saw such a woman as you be. I thought 
you was a fool at first; honest I did; but 
I know now that you are a good woman 
that knows more than most folks do. 
But say, didn’t it jar—I mean wasn’t you 
frightened when I come up the cellar stairs? 

Mrs. B.: Yes, at first, I suppose I was; 
but in a second something told me what 
to do. I saw that you were unfortunate, 
and I am always sorry for anyone like 
that. (The door bell rings, three pulls.) 

Burciar (looks about as if for a place 
to hide): Who’s that? (He is now the man 
he was when he entered.) 

Mrs. B.: It is my husband; but I 
won’t let him in until you get away. 
Hurry. You know the way. (Opens the 
cellar door while her husband rings again 
and again.) 

Burctar: Won’t he follow me when he 
finds out? 

Mrs. B.: No; I won’t tell him until 
tonight. Goodbye and good luck. Inside 
of a year you’ll come back and pay me. 

Burcrar: I will, so help me. (He dis- 
appears down the stairs while Mr. Bright 
rings until she hears the cellar door close, 
when she opens the door and falls a limp 
weight into her husband’s arms.) 

Mr. B.: Good heavens, Ruth, what is it? 
I began to think you had gone away. 
How long have you been sick? (He puts 
her gently on a chair and places a pillow 
behind her head.) 

Mrs. B.: Not long. I shall be all right 
soon. It is just a nervous strain. Don’t 
ask me any questions, will you? 

Mr. B.: You’ve been working too hard, 
Ruth, that’s what’s the matter. (He leans 
over her and she leans her head on his 
shoulder, smiling weakly.) 

Mrs. B.: Why did you come home so 
soon, Cliff? 

Mrz. B.: I can’t explain it, but I suppose 
it worried me, our talk about that money 
after you told me about the cellar door 
being left open. Of course, I knew it was 
perfectly safe; but I decided not to risk 
it any longer. So I’ve brought home a 
bolt, and if you will tell me where I can 
find the screw driver I’ll put it right on, 
so you'll be safe. (She starts to rise.) 
No, don’t get up. I'll find it. Sit still. 
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Mrs. B.: Oh, I’m all right now. (Gets 
the screw driver from the kitchen and watches 
him while he puts on the bolt. They talk 
as he works, she sitting on the arm of the 
chair and helping him by handing him the 
different tools, an awl, screw driver and 
hammer.) 

Mr. B.: Just as soon as I get this done 
we will go and pay that money, won’t we? 
You say you feel all right now. 

Mrs. B.: Hadn’t we better wait until 
after supper, Cliff? 

Mr. B.: No, we won’t wait. Someone 
may come and prevent our going if we 
wait, and that money must be paid before 
another day. There, that’s all right. 
(Stands back and looks at the bolt.) I was 
cut out for a carpenter. 

Mrs. B.: Yes, that’s a good job, Cliff. 
I wish you would do a few other things for 
me, will you? 

Mr. B.: No, not now. Put your duds 
on and get that money. You'll feel better 
for the ride. (She goes to the bedroom and 
returns with a large roll of bills. He runs 
it over, then as if thinking he has made a 
mistake, counts it again. He looks anx- 
ously at his wife.) I can’t make this come 
out right, Ruth. There should be five 
hundred dollars and I make it four hun- 
dred and seventy-five. 

Mrs. B.: That’s what it is, Cliff. I 
lent twenty-five to a man this afternoon. 

Mr. B. (angrily): Were you crazy, 
Ruth? You must have been to lend it 
when we need it all to pay on that mort- 
gage. Who was it? 

Mrs. B.: He said his name was John 
Perham. 
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Mr. B.: John Perham, John Perham. 
I don’t know any John Perham. 

Mrs. B. (speaks hastily): He came 
up through that door. He was here when 
you— 

Mr. B.: And you kept me outside while 
a thief got away with twenty-five dollars. 
I wouldn’t have believed it if you hadn’t 
told me yourself. And you so capable. 
Capable! (Speaks disgustedly). 

Mrs. B.: Just listen. You don’t under- 
stand how capable I was. He might have 
taken the whole, and I lent him twenty- 
five dollars. He will pay it back, too. 
(Her husband gave a low whistle). I was 
frightened horribly when I heard him 
coming up the cellar stairs, then all at 
once I seem to get “emergency strength,” 
and I opened the door and invited him in 
and gave him some breakfast. I treated 
him like-a visitor, Cliff, only I gave—I 
mean lent him the money and your hunting 
suit. You’ll have to hunt for it now. 
You know you can never find your clothes; 
and that in particular. (She giggles ner- 
vously.) 

Mr. B.: But the pistol, Ruth. You 
said you would use that. 

Mrs. B.: I thought once that I would. 
But I couldn’t shoot an unarmed man. 
He was hungry and too wicked to die. I 
was led to do as I did. 

Mr. B.: It was wonderful that you 
weren’t murdered, to say nothing of the 
money. But of course he will never pay 
it back. 

Mrs. B.: He will. I know he will, Cliff. 

Mr. B.: Well, all I have to say is, you 
beat the Dutch. 


(Curtain) 


“<i> 








In Times of Need 


by Arthur Wallace Peach 


Author of “‘The Mark of Blood,” ete. 


EILA VERDON reined her pony 

L: to a short and sudden stop, and 

stared at the figure before her with 

all the intensity with which one can stare 

who sees an unusual and almost terrifying 
sight. 

On a horse that staggered with weakness 
and was covered with red foam, a man was 
coming toward her down the narrow cut; 
he was sagging in the saddle as if half 
unconscious; a rough bandage dark with 
blood was tied roughly around his neck, 
and one arm hung limply by his side, sway- 
ing and dangling with the motion of the 
horse; the uncovered head was bent far 
over in front so that she could not see 
his face. 

As she stared transfixed, her pony 
breathing hard at the sight and scent, she 
saw the man waver as the horse stumbled, 
and both went over. The horse scrambled 
to its feet with great effort, but the man 
lay still. 

For one frightened moment she was 
tempted to whirl her gray and fly from 
the scene—to get away from the place 
anyway; but she had seen much of the 
rough life of the West on her father’s great 
ranch, had looked on blood drawn in 
primitive anger, and after the first fright, 
she steadied herself. The next thought 
was to ride immediately back to the ranch, 
and summon willing aid, but she had 
ridden far that morning, and by the time 
she could get there and back with some 
of the men, the wounded man might be 
past all need of assistance. 

Setting her will, she slipped from her 


horse, and hurried up to the prostrate 
figure. The man was on his face. She 
gripped one powerfully muscled shoulder 
and turned him over; as she did so she 
gasped under another shock. She had 
read the poster that morning at the Three 
Forks crossroad; the description on it 
fitted the man before her—thick, dark 
curly hair; strong frame; even features 
with firm chin. There was no doubt about 
it: the man she was bending above was 
Ralph Dearborn, wanted by the Sheriff 
of Albemarle County for murder. 

She turned away in genuine horror, then 
glanced back, and something in the strong 
features, serene even under pain and un- 
consciousness, drew her back, and throwing 
her gauntlets aside, she bent over him. 

The sight that met her eyes when she 
untied the loosened bandage, baring the 
firm, powerful neck was not a pleasing one. 
A .44 soft lead slug had torn through 
the side of the neck; but she had set 
herself to her work; and locking her 
teeth, she hurried down to the little 
stream that trickled through the cut, 
caught her sombrero full of water and 
went back, swabbed the wound, and bound 
it with strips ripped from her underskirt. 
As she worked, she became cool, and she 
worked rapidly. ° 

When the wound in the neck was taken 
care of, she turned her attention to the 
right arm which lay sprawled out in a 
peculiar manner. As she lifted it she 
knew it was broken. Tenderly but swiftly 
she drew back the sleeve, and bound the 
wound near the shoulder. Then she 
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bathed the face; as the cold water touched 
his forehead, the man’s eyes opened; dim 
and dazed they looked up at her, a slow 
astonishment and wonder crept into 
them, then their dark depths set firm 
and steady. 

He tried to rise, and to speak, but both 
efforts were vain. She went for more 
water which she gave him to drink, and 
then he tried to speak again, but could 
only whisper, “That’s mighty good— 
thank you—where’s the black?” 

She had seen his horse dead in a hollow 
below them, and she told him. His eyes 
misted. “Poor old Jack!” he whispered. 
Then she marked the sudden setting of 
his face in sober lines, and she understood 
what he was thinking: wounded and a 
fugitive from the law, and without the 
most necessary thing—a good horse; but 
the black had been wounded in what had 
been a running fight evidently, and he 
would cover the trails no longer. 

Her thought went on rapidly, as she 
saw him make another effort to move. 
Pity filled her heart as she saw the sudden 
whitening of his face when he realized 
that he was helpless. 

“You are weak from loss of blood. I’ll 
ride to the ranch and bring some of the 
men. I am Leila Verdon, and father—” 

He shook his head, and said weakly but 
steadily, ‘“No—I beg of you—I will explain 
—later—just leave me—my strength—will 
come—soon.”” 

“But your horse—what can you do?” 
she interposed. 

He looked at her with dark eyes full of 
trouble and pain, and she knew he was 
baffled. She was touched again with the 
old pity of woman for suffering, and a 
sudden decision formed in her mind. 

“Listen. Near here is a favorite place 
of mine—a sort of hidden place; I was 
riding there when I saw you. If you can 
get there, I’ll come in the morning early 
and bring you some food and medicine. 
When you are strong enough—” she was 
going to say she would bring a horse, but 
she caught herself; she could not agree 
to that. 

His face brighteried a little. “You are 
my good angel, indeed,’’ he said faintly. 

The next move made her hesitate, and 
a bit of color grew into a full rose in her 
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cheeks, She knelt, “Put one arm around 
my shoulders, and I can help you up,” 
she directed, a little angry with herself. 

He was soon on his feet, and guided and 
sustained by her lithe young body, they 
finally reached the cavelike place which 
she had mentioned. It had been a sort of 
way-station for her rides where she had 
rested before riding the trail home. She 
brought out a blanket, got his saddle, 
opened the pack tied to it and found much 
that would be useful. 

As she worked over him making him 
comfortable, she could hardly believe she 
was working over a man branded as a 
murderer, over whose head hung the 
penalty of death. There was something 
about the open strength of his face and 
brow, the clean-cut chin and lips, the 
frank dark eyes, that gave the lie to the 
accusation. But she knew enough of men 
to know that under the fine shell may be 
all that is detestable; but she could not 
resist the temptation to hope he was not 
what he was said to be. 

It was when she was riding away, a 
little weary after the tense nervous strain, 
recalling the last manly look of gratitude 
he had given her, that she realized fully 
the situation she was in. She was pro- 
tecting and secreting in one of her haunts 
a man wanted by the law, a stranger, 
wounded in a way he had not explained, 
evidently hopefully relying on her silence. 

The first question that troubled her 
was concerning whether or not she was 
doing right in hiding him; her reason and 
judgment told her that she was doing 
wrong, yet something else, she knew not 
what it was, seemed to continuously 
whisper to save him. 

As she threaded the trail from the foot- 
hills to the level, she wavered from one 
position to another. When she was racing 
away over the miles to the ranch, she 
decided to wait and talk with her father. 
By deciding to do that she was simply 
evading the final decision, but she could 
not make up her mind then. 

That night she heard the story. “Red” 
Steele, her father’s foreman, came up from 
the bunk-house to report on the day’s 
work, and incidentally related what he 
had heard. Leila, resting among the furs 
in the corner of the room, listened as the 
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big fellow, his eyes a little bright with the 
fire of his tale, went on. 

“Yup, it must’ve been a corker. He had 
a big black—a Kentucky hunter strain— 
an’ he was hittin’ for the foothills. Gleet 
with his posse was after him, and knowing 
the country better than Dearborn, they 
laid for him at Three Forks Creek—there 
at the Ford—laid there among the rocks; 
an’ by gad! Boss—what do you know! 
the chap got away! You know how it 
happened? By thunder—you won’t be- 
lieve it! You know where the trail runs 
into the ford, there’s a gully on one side 
and a big rock. Well, sir, they thought 
he’d go along the trail, but when Gleet 
popped at him, he whirled his horse down 
into the gully—a drop—why, a good many 
feet—then the black went over that rock 
as if he was jumping a two-foot fence, 
scrambled up the bank—and—goodbye. 
The posse was so done they stood and 
gaped, an’ they say Gleet hasn’t got his 
lower jaw in place yet.” 

“Did they pot him?” her father asked. 

“Yes, the red was splashed around 
some; but their scrubs couldn’t catch the 
black, an’ if he’s up among the foothills 
they’ll never get him; probably die up 
there. There’s something funny about it, 
too. He’s a ringer with a gun, uses one he 
had made for him, East; an’ one of the 
posse told me he could have sent some of 
them to the happy-hunting grounds if 
he’d wanted to, for going the way he did, 
he uncovered them, an’ he can shoot from 
a jumping horse as easy as from solid dirt.” 

“He’s posted, isn’t he?” her father 
queried. 

“Yep; Gleet told me down at the Forks 
that they found three of Murphy’s men 
dead as they make ’em, each shot from 
behind through the head, and the slugs 
that did the jobs came from that queer 
gun of Dearborn’s. They’ve got him dead 
as far as that is concerned; he had a big 
scrap with those three fellows; there was 
nasty words and bad blood between them; 
and he went around one night and cleaned 
them up. 

“Gleet swore in a bunch of Murphy’s 
gang at the Gap, an’ they started after 
him, but he got word just before they 
landed, and he was off. They were an 
ugly bunch when I saw ’em fillin’ up at 
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Slake’s joint, an’ if they ever land Dear- 
born, there won’t be no trial—nary a bit.” 

Steele got up to go. “It was a dirty, 
cowardly thing to do, to blow those fellows’ 
heads off from behind, an’ I hope they will 
nail him; but I can’t help admirin’ the 
nerve of the chap.” 

When the door closed, and her father 
turned his attention to his writing, Leila 
lay in deep thought. What was she to do? 
There was a clear case against Dearborn. 
He was not only a murderer but a coward. 
She had been brought up among rough 
men, but brave men, who, though they 
played the game of life hard and brutally, 
played it square. She knew the gully into 
which he had sent his horse without hesi- 
tation; but some men cowardly at heart 
will do in desperation what they would 
not do otherwise. She was ready to give 
him up. Her father shuffling a paper 
drew her attention. 

“Father, don’t you almost feel he ought 
to get away after doing that stunt?” she 
asked. 

He looked at her with his gray, bushy- 
browed eyes. “A man who will blow out 
the brains of three men in that cowardly 
fashion deserves to die, and shooting is 
too good for him; he ought to be strung 
up.” He turned to his work with a grim 
nod. 

The quiet statement drove her mind on 
to the decision to give him up, but another 
question came to her. 

“Father, what did ‘Red’ mean by 
Murphy’s gang?” 

“Brown Eyes, no more questions after 
this! Murphy and his gang run the Gap; 
Dearborn has been employed there, and 
he probably got in bad with them. They're 
abad bunch. Gleet is one of them. That’s 
the reason Steele spoke as he did. If they 
ever land Dearborn, they’ll finish him— 
even if he surrenders first; which he won’t 
do if he knows them.” 

“But that wouldn’t be right to kill him 
then!” 

“My dear, they represent the law, so 
they can do as they wish. If somebody 
else captured him, they’d have to turn 
him over to Gleet; and it would be the 
same. Anyway, he deserves to die.” 

A sudden picture came before her eyes. 
She saw the outstretched figure again, 
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felt her hand go under the head, into the 
thick dark curls as he drank from the 
water she offered, heard his low word of 
thanks, saw again the white expanse of 


his powerful neck and chest, the firm chin 
that never quivered 
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‘ 


was poised with perfect strength and strong 
with endurance. 

From her father’s store of medicines she 
took what she knew she might need; 
strengthening food, and so much of it 

that the house-cook 





though the broken 
arm swung and 
dangled with grat- 
ing ends of bone. 
She thought of him 
miles away in the 
dusky cave, alone, 
suffering, and her 
heart beat a little 
more rapidly with 
a new thought, and 
a new sensation that 
had never come be- 
fore into her life. 
It swept through 
her, strangely thrill- 
ing her. She drew 
a long breath. The 
light of something 
that is truly never 
seen on land or sea 
touched her mind 
and heart. She 
drew a long quiver- 
ing breath. Again 
her decision was 
made. 

Early the next 
morning she sought 
out her father. 
“Dad, I’m going to 
the foot-hills again 
today, and take my 
lunch; and I won’t 
be back until the 
afternoon,’”’ she in- 
formed him. 








stared, she packed 
in her saddle-case. 
One of the men 
brought up the fleet- 
est pony of her 
“bunch,” a lean, 
wiry mongrel from 
the upper plains 
where his ancestors 
had been hardening 
and toughening and 
learning the ways of 
the plains since time 
“unto which the 
memory of men run- 
neth not to the con- 
trary.” 

Over the miles 
they fled, up the 
long rise, and into 
the hills. 

She entered the 
little hollow before 
the cave with her 
heart beating a little 
with fear; but she 
found him-where she 
had left him. A 
quick glance told 
her that he was de- 
lirious, though he 
made no comment. 
She knew what to 
do for the fever that 
follows wounds; she 
had cared for her 
father’s men when 








He smiled at her. 
“Pretty wide rang- 
ing for you, Honey, 
but you’re good for 
it, so go ahead. Be careful you don’t get 
tossed, lost, or tired.” 

With a smile in answer she went away. 
His warning was a mere matter of form; 
. from girlhood’s youngest days he had 
been teaching her the lore of the plains; 
she knew the science of the saddle, the 
directions ‘that never varied, and her body 


strong with endurance. 


Her body was poised with perfect strength and 


up the fleetest pony of her “bunch” 


under such condi- 
tions. 

When she had 
done all she could 
do she sat beside him, bathing the fevered 
face with the cool water that found its 
way near them from the heart of the hills; 
now and then she poured a bit of the fever- 
allaying medicine between the lips that 
parted to’ bare white, even teeth. 

As she watched she thought, and the 
strangeness of the situation pressed upon 


One of te men brought 
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her with force; but she drove the thoughts 
that came aside with resolute will. She 
had come to care not what others thought 
or might think; before her was the face 
of such a man as— 

Hastily she checked the thought, and 
turned her attention to mixing the medi- 
cines at her side. 

Early in the afternoon the fever abated, 
and he rapidly grew stronger. He at- 
tempted to talk with her, but she silenced 
him and was almost sorry for doing so, 
for he followed her with his dark eyes in 
a way that spoke for him what he had in 
mind as she busied herself about him. 

At last when she was ready for the ride 
back, and was arranging the things he 
might want during the night, with his left 
hand he covered hers. His voice was low 
and strong. 

“T am wondering if this is all a dream— 
sometimes I think it isn’t—I don’t want 
to break it anyway; but I must tell—you. 
I—am charged with murder, and was 
hurt—” 

“There,” she said gently, covering his 
lips with the palm of her hand. “TI don’t 
care to know. ” She saw his eyes darken 
under the stress of his mental anguish 
resulting from his desire seemingly to free 
his thought from the burden of deception 
he thought he was practicing upon her. 
It touched her in an indescribable way, 
and acting under an impulse that mastered 
her, she bent and pressed her cool cheek 
against his still slightly fevered one, 
and whispered, ‘‘“Have no care; I know 
all.”” 

She was not sure of it, and she went so 
swiftly that she did not ponder it until she 
was riding down the draw again; then she 
touched the burning place on her cheek 
where for the briefest, swiftest second his 
lips had rested. 

The pony’s stride was his best on that 
ride back, and her thoughts kept time to 
the swing of his going. At first, she thought 
of going to her father and telling him the 
whole story; yet second thought told her 
that would not do. Deep grained in his 
life were rigid rules that he never broke. 
He would have no pity for Dearborn nor 
for her; his wrath would be cold but 
none the less terrible. Dearborn, in his 
eyes, was a murderer; in her eyes—her 
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thought wavered and buckled at that 
point, and dissolved into a great hope. 

She would say nothing. In another day 
Dearborn would be strong enough; she 
would manage to get a horse to him; and 
then—then! For the first time her mind 
went on to the inevitable. He would ride 
away—out of her life for good! A sudden 
sense of chilling shock went over her, a 
sense of the blighting of something in her; 
and it was a sober, quiet girl who threw 
her saddle into the corridor of the house 
and went into her room to sit in long 
thought until her father called her in to 
supper. 

Her father was speaking, as she sat 
down, in answer to a query from one at the 
table. “No; Gleet gave up the chase for 
Dearborn. He’s got bigger game on his 
hands. Word has been sent down that 
‘Black Steve’ with his bunch from the 
north are hitting it for the border. Red- 
field caught them running a big bunch of 
his cattle south; he and his men tried to 
stop them; and ‘Black Steve’ and his 
bunch killed all of them, burned the houses, 
and they say killed Mrs. Redfield and the 
baby.” A gasp of horror went around 
the table. “Yes; it’s terrible. It makes 
me think of the days when I first came here. 
Steve has been in the rougher country 
near the Mexican border, and he’s had 
good luck. They’ve tried to get him but 
he’s finished most of them who tried. 
He’s a devil incarnate—that’s about the 
size of it. They say he shoots in the 
saddle from his hip, and no man with an 
arm motion can get the drop on him. 

“He cut off too big a lump this time 
coming way up here. Redfield wasn’t afraid 
of him, and that rather jarred him, I 
imagine, for down his way, he’s feared 
and dreaded. He and his crowd ran into 
Jake Wiltse’s Posse at High Point, and I 
understand Steve had his gang scattered.” 

“Heavens! you don’t think he will work 
down this way?” one asked. 

“He'll keep in the rough country all 
right among the foothills. By the way, 
Leila,” her father turned to her, ‘no more 
rides over to the hills for a while. Hear, 
Honey?” 

She stared at him in consternation. ‘~:] 

“Why, dad, I am safe,” she answered 
hurriedly. 
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He smiled. ‘You are courageous and 
strong, and have a cool head, thanks to 
good training; and there is little danger 
in your going, perhaps, but I am not 
going to take chances with you. . You 
stay here or near the boys, anyway.” 

She sat back stricken, as her father 
turned to his eating, little thinking of 
the shock his words had given. 

She ate but little, and was glad for the 
first opportunity to get away from the 
table. She sought her favorite place in 
the corner of the big lounging room, and 
gave herself up to thought again with a 
wild wonder in her heart if there was ever 
going to be an end to the excitement and 
the problems. 

She had never disobeyed her father 
and to deliberately ride away, which was 
her first quick plan, would be to arouse 
his anger; and she loved him too much 
for that. But there was Dearborn; he must 
have food and care, and he could not wait. 

As her father came into the room she 
almost started up to tell him everything, 
but again her knowledge of him and his 
nature saved her. He would have no 
mercy for Dearborn. 

Through the long night she fought out 
her battle. She feared no danger from 
“Black Steve” and his band; she feared 
her father more. But the thought of 
Dearborn ever came when she weakened, 
and again she reached a decision. It cost 
her much, and she knew how much hung 
upon it, but she made it. 

When her father had ridden away in the 
morning, she went out in the kitchen and 
hurriedly filled her saddle-bags with what 
she wanted. The cook came in just as 
she snapped them shut. 

“Not going far today, are you, girlie?” 
the cook asked. 

With a jocular remark Leila answered 
and went out, feeling the eyes of the other 
follow her sharply and keenly, little know- 
ing that the cook, suspicious, was to send 
for her father. 

She circled wide so as to lead the men 
astray who might see her go. She knew 
that she was ever watched by them; it 
had been only a short time ago that some 
of the older men who had been with her 
father when she was a youngster were 
willing to have her ride alone. 
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But when on the south slope she knew 
she was out of sight, she whirled the pony 
to the hills and sped away. A certain 
joyousness, exhilaration took possession 
of her; the thought that she was away to 
him accounted for a part of it; the danger 
she might run, another; and her defiance 
of her father, the rest. 

Peaceful and quiet the hills looked to 
her; back of them miles and miles away 
loomed the great peaks in misty outlines. 
There was no sign of movement among 
the lower hills, no figures riding on the 
upland trails. 

With a laugh at the thought of the fear 
of “Black Steve” had evidently sent thrill- 
ing down the state, she turned up the 
familiar trail. The jutting gray rocks 
looked out at her with almost friendly 
greeting. The cut narrowed. 

A sudden sniff by the pony drew her 
ever-observing attention and his head 
turned; she turned with it to look down 
into a hideously dark, scarred face, and 
to feel her arms pinioned on both sides 
by gripping hands. Swift as a thought 
she was shot off the back of the pony. 

As she went over she sought to free her 
wrists and reach the Colt in the saddle 
holster, but she was powerless. As she 
was borne backward into the sand, she 
struggled with all the strength in her 
body, but with a sickening sensation she 
felt the greater strength of the men wrap 
her like a vise and hold her. 

Panting and gasping she looked up into 
four faces bending over hers; ugly, rough 
bearded faces they were, alight with a 
terrible thought. 

The one with the dark face brushed his 
face and swore softly. ‘“Strong—but a 
beauty!”” He looked at her with greedy 
eyes. 

Then her will broke. She thought of 
her father, of his warning, of the ranch, 
the men, then the horrible purpose in 
their beastly eyes, of Dearborn—Dear- 
born! the thought seared her! She 
would cry—perhaps he would hear! She 
made the attempt to scream, but quicker 
than a cat “Steve” gagged her and the 
scream died in a moan. 

A man brought up the horses. The 
four talked, swiftly, motioning to her, 
and once in a while a word came to her 
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and she understood. They were going to 
take her up further into the cut, away 
from the trail, and then— 

She shuddered and a fit of trembling 
went over her that she could not stop. 
She sobbed dryly beneath the gag, but 
did not weep. She was made of the iron 
of her father save for the womanly heart. 
Steve turned and bending over her folded 
her in his wiry arms, took her to his 
horse, and then gave her to another, who 
lifted her up to him. 

They started up the trail. His breath 
beat upon her face hot and repulsive. His 
scarred throat muscles worked before her 
eyes. His eyes small, needle-pointed, 
looked down at her; and she was thankful 
her lips were covered. The leather around 
her ankles cut deep and hurt, her arms 
pained where they were bound, but she 
thought of something else—the dreadful 
thing that was to be done up beyond. 
She moaned again beneath the gag, and 
she could not help it. 

She turned her head—‘“‘Oh, if Dearborn 
knew!” Her thought raged in frenzy 
now. He could not know; blackness 
smote her as she thought of his weakness 
and that the cave was some distance from 
the trail. She prayed that she might be 
unconscious before it came. 

On they went. 

She turned back. Her eyes went as 
the eyes of a bird are drawn by a snake’s 
to the black face above hers. She saw 
the eyes widen quick, dark, startled, 
staring at something beyond; the lips 
parted. She turned with the glance. 
Up above had risen from the rocks a tall 
figure, white-faced, teeth grinning in fury; 
a man stricken hy some great emotion. 

With the flash and snap of electric 
spars the next moves went. 

Dearborn had come to her aid. 

The first glance told her the truth; the 
gag strangled the cry that rose in her 
throat. His right arm was broken! and 
“Black Steve” never missed. 

It was all thought, done and over in a 
flash. Steve’s left arm whirled her up 
in front of him to protect his body with 
hers; at the same time he fired from his 
hip. 

Her face had come up close to Steve’s. 
She expected to hear his shout of triumph; 
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but a breath of a second before the bang 
of his gun, the black face in front of hers 
went back—smashed in by a bullet whose 
deadly breath brushed her face in passing. 
Steve had met a deadlier marksman than 
himself. 

Sharp on the banging of the big-cali- 
bred revolvers, there was a wild yell 
followed by others down the cut; wild 
yells, almost inhuman, and up the cut 
came the scramble and crash of plunging 
horses, the quick banging, banging of 
Colts. 

As Steve had gone over, the horse 
jumped, and she had rolled off into the 
soft sand. Dimly she heard the cries of 
fighting men; dimly she caught a harsh, 
discordant voice yelling—“Come on, boys! 
up this way!” The voice of “Red” 
Steele! She fought to keep conscious. 
She understood: the cook had given 
warning. The next moment she was 
lifted from the sandy hollow into which 
she had rolled, and a sobbing, husky 
voice breathed, “‘O my little girl, Leila— 
for God’s sake! Speak!” 

She opened her eyes to look into the 
agonized face of her father, whose shaking 
hands were stripping the gag from her lips. 

She threw her arms around his neck 
tightly; she could think of nothing else 
other than to feel sure she was safe, and 
in her father’s arms was the one place 
where she had always found shelter. She 
clung in silence while the sound of the 
running fight went on up through the 
rocks were “Black Steve’s” remaining 
outlaws were fleeing. 

The next thought after the childish 
one of safety followed so quickly that there 
was but one thought almost. She sprang 
up waveringly, steadying herself quickly 
with the reserve power of her strength. 
‘Where is he?” she asked. 

“Who?” her father asked. 

Then a spasm of pain shocked her heart 
into throbbing. She looked up where 
she had seen Dearborn. Had “Black 
Steve’s” shot killed him, was the terrible 
thought. 

One of the men who, had evidently been 
unhorsed, coming back, turned over a 
still figure beyond them and started back, 
his mouth distended with his eyes. “By 
the great god! It’s ‘Black Steve’ him- 
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self—wal; by the great—say! who dropped 
him?” He turned to them. 

Her father jumped and started over. 
That was her opportunity. She had been 
standing in anguish or indecision: She 
could not explain—she had not time to 
explain to her father about Dearborn. 
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had simply fainted after the tremendous 
effort he had made. 

A sharp cry went up over the rocks. 
“Leila!’ It was her father’s anxious 
tones again. 

She laid Dearborn’s head back and 
kissed him passionately; then hurried 

down and out to them—a 











plan in her mind for swift 
execution. 

Her father smiled in a re- 
lieved way, but before he 
could speak she drew him 
aside. ‘“‘Dad, send the men 
away—quick! I want you 
here alone!” 

“Red” Steele came up. 
“Durned if we can figure out 
who spilled that black cuss. 
We all came up from behind, 
an’ he’s shot square in the 
temple—from in front!” 

“You'll learn later, ‘Red’— 
please, Dad—oh, hurry!” she 
said. 

His orders were given and 
the men rode away, carrying 
between them swinging things 
that had broken the last law 
of the land they would ever 
break. 

“Now, Honey—are you in 
your right mind?” her father 
asked, anxiously studying her. 

She did not answer, and all 
there was for him to do was 
to follow her. 

She led him to the spot 
where Dearborn had fallen. 
He had moved a little way; 
and she knew the brave fellow, 
coming to consciousness, had 
tried to fight his way back 
to the cave. She quivered 
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She turned at the first step her father 
took and slipped through the crevice 
behind her, then around, and up. With 
a prayer on her lips she stumbled up to 
the place where among the loose rough 
rocks a figure lay huddled, the left hand 
clutching an oddly shaped blue metal gun. 

A quick glance told her he was not in- 
jured; a turn of his face showed that he 


with fear as her father bent 
over Dearborn. She gripped 
her fingers in knots as he drew back with 
an astonished cry—‘‘Dearborn!”’ 

He stared at her; then a gray slow light 
crept into his keen eyes. “I see—I see— 
how ‘Black Steve’ got shot in front!” 
I see—come, girlie, we must bring him 
around. Here!” ; 

He handed her the small flask he drew 
from his riding coat and held Dearborn’s 
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head while the strong stimulant was 
forced between the set lips. 

Dearborn opened his eyes and recog- 
nizing her seized her hand with a convul- 
sive grip.. “My God! I—your face was in 
—in front—of his—I was—so weak—I was 
afraid—I’d kill you!” 

She pressed his head against her in 
answer. 

Under the pressure Dearborn steadied 
himself. He saw Verdon and started. 
The latter said, holding out his hand. 
“TI am your debtor for life, Dearborn! 
Now, little girl, we must fix up a plan to 
get him home. I'll ride home and have a 
couple of the men bring a stretcher. 
You’ll—” 

“Let’s get him down where I can make 
him comfortable,” she broke in. ‘This 
is one of my stopping-places.” 

Her father nodded in understanding. 

When he was back in the cave, Dear- 
born turned to Verdon. ‘Mr. Verdon, 
you should know who I am and what—” 

Verdon turned. “I know who you are, 
and I was about to tell you I had good 
news for you. This morning one of Gleet’s 
men came in and said that they’d made a 
raw blunder in your case; that those 
men were killed by a cripple you had 
protected when they were beating him. 
He has owned up to stealing your gun 
when you were asleep and thought he 
was, killing the men, and returning it 
before you were awake. They wanted 
an excuse to get after you, no doubt, but 
when he owned up they had to call it off.” 

Dearborn smiled. “I did try to lick 
those fellows for kicking the crippled lad, 
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warned me. I knew Murphy’s gang just 
wanted a pretext to finish me, and I had 
just time to skip. I tried to get away; 
things looked pretty black; but now— 
they’re brighter—much brighter,” he said 
quietly. 

When her father’s sturdy figure had 
turned out into the trail, they sat in 
silence; then he said, ‘First, a bit of con- 
fession; I had crawled down to get a 
drink when I heard what I thought was 
the posse coming—” 

“Why, did you think—” she began in 
almost horrified astonishment. 

“T thought—I must confess—that you 
had given me away until I got up there 
and saw—” his face hardened, and he 
went on quickly. “I suffered torment for 
that moment.” 

His voice became serene and tender 
with the tenderness that strong-willed, 
strong-hearted men can put into simple 
words. “You have been a good angel in 
time of need, helping me even when you 
knew that appearances were against me, 
and I seemed one who didn’t deserve help. 
I had my doubts of you, but they are 
gone—”’ 

“As mine are,” she broke in gently. 

“And some day—some day I want a 
chance to prove how grateful I am—shall 
I have it?” he questioned, laying one 
strong, steady hand on hers. 

Her mind filled with visions that made 
her forget the turmoil and scenes of the 
last hours. Words were useless. She 
nodded. 











International Larceny— 
The New Game 


What the World’s Fair Did to the American Manufacturer 
When he Wasn't Looking 


by Guy 


HE United States has been the victim 
a of industrial piracy. Not only has 

the country been systematically 
robbed of the benefits of its inventive 
genius, and its daring capital used in per- 
fecting inventions, but today we face the 
danger of having the pay envelopes of our 
wage earners rifled as well. 

Uncle Samuel is a genial and as it has 
turned out a very foolish old soul. He 
is very proud of the fact that he has estab- 
lished a great republic where all men are 
free and equal; he delights to dwell upon 
the fact that America has led the world 
in great inventions; he strokes his beard 
in happy contemplation of what he has 
built up. His air is one of smug satisfac- 
tion. It is as though he said: “I lead the 
world. Nobody can catch up tome. Look 
who I am—Uncle Sam.” 

And the world is looking—and laughing. 

During the past half century, the most 
wonderful progress has been made in the 
invention and development of machinery. 
It seemed that Uncle Sam had only to rub 
his Aladdin’s lamp, when some inventive 
genius would spring up with ideas to revolu- 
tionize the whole scope of business. The 
world stood ready to learn at Uncle Sam’s 
feet. And so, away back in 1893, having 
grown prosperous and desiring to “show 
off,”’ the genial old National Uncle gave a 
house party. It was called the World’s 
Fair. He assembled all the wonderful 
products of his household, together with 
the working machines for making these 
products. He displayed every device and 
method by which he had made up his 
wonderful commercial nation. Not a 
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thing was concealed; there was no mys- 
tery. The whole world was invited to 
come and see and ask questions, because 
he wanted to increase his foreign sales. 

The world came in vast numbers. They 
also sent along some of their best products 
to lay beside those of the host, but after 
arrival, admitted aghast that their product 
was not in it—that Uncle Sam was whole 
centuries ahead both in methods and 
machinery. He was congratulated by the 
English, applauded by the French, envied 
by admiring Germans. It was a happy 
international family gathering, and Uncle 
Sam wiggled his long coat-tails in pleasure 
and pride. 

* * ca 

It didn’t take the wide-open eyes of our 
English, French and German guests long 
to discover that the secret of American 
manufacture lay in a wonderful knack of 
building machine tools, such as milling 
machines, planers, lathes, drills, etc., 
whereby one man could do the work of 
several and do it better.. Up to 1893, prac- 
-tically every bit of machinery built abroad 
was finished by hand, the different parts 
being ground and filed down to fit. The 
method was cumbersome. It was old- 
fashioned. It made the manufacture of 
machinery exceedingly expensive. The 
American manufacturer, on the other hand, 
could pay his employes twice as much and 
still beat the foreigner in his own market. 

Following the World’s Fair, there was 
naturally a very heavy export of machin- 
ery and machine tools to Europe. Uncle 
Sam was gratified at the results of his 
house party. He filled the foreign orders 
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with his best goods and suggested that the 
younger generation be sent to America 
until they had learned to run American 
tools for building machinery. He met the 
strange lads at the dock, gave them a wel- 
come, put them through every branch of 
the work from the moulding room to the 
testing floor, and thoroughly trained them 
in the best shop methods and practice. He 
couldn’t do too much for his customers 
across the sea. 

He was figuratively asleep as to what 
was going on outside his own little orbit. 
But one day he woke up with astart. The 
young men he had been training so assidu- 
ously in his own shops had gone home to 
beat him at his own game. Stolen designs 
of his own machine tools began to appear 
in the various manufacturing cities of 
Europe. How did it happen? 

A single instance gives the hint. The 
son of a German type founder secured em- 
ployment in an American type-foundry 
on the plea that he was out of work and 
needed money. Night after night he made 
drawings and worked with feverish assidu- 
ity to appropriate as far as possible all 
American improvements, finally returning 
with his stolen information to engage in 
business in his native land. The type used 
in Germany at that time were of all heights, 
length and sizes, and utterly without stand- 
ardization. Soon, however, German manu- 
facturers were found to have adopted 
American methods, ideas and inventions. 
And this, as has been mentioned, is but a 
single instance. 

* a * 

In our thoughtless simplicity, we ima- 
gined the foreigner would continue to buy 
our machinery. But why should he when 
we had provided him with the tools and 
taught him how best to use them? Heim- 
mediately proceeded to duplicate those 
very tools—and anything else he could get 
in the line of American machinery. 

He not only had a supply of skilled labor 
at very low wages, but by stealing the per- 
fected American designs he saved himself 
all the tremendous expense of working them 
out for himself, as well as the years re- 
quired to improve, re-design and bring the 
machines to their final state of perfection. 
One American printing press concern, for 
instance, has in its vaults drawings and 
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designs which represent a cost of one and 
a half millions of dollars and twenty-five 
years’ time spent in working out and per- 
fecting improved presses. A German con- 
cern arranged for a German selling agency 
for this same American press builder, 
bought one each of three different styles 
of presses, immediately stole the designs 
and duplicated them in their own shops, 
never buying another American machine. 

There are in the Orient many printing 
presses made by Japanese manufacturers, 
who have taken an American press and 
coolly proceeded to use its various parts 
as patterns to cast duplicates, and thereby 
make additional machines, not even taking 
the trouble to remove the name of the man- 
ufacturer from the frame. 

A few years ago a German concern made 
an agreement with an American printing 
press builder to handle his perfected ma- 
chine in Germany. The German patent 
law requires that a patent be ‘“‘worked” 
in Germany within a certain time in order 
to make the patent valid. For this purpose, 
the American supplied the German con- 
cern with drawings, patterns,’etc., in order 
to enable it to build a few presses in Ger- 
many to comply with the German patent 
law. As soon as these presses were built 
the German revoked his agreement, at- 
tacked the German patents of the American 
and beat him in the German courts. That 
shut the American out of the German 
markets, which from that time on were 
supplied entirely by the German manufac- 
turer of this American machine. When the 
American patents expired, the duty on 
printing presses had been reduced to thirty 
per cent, and today that stolen American 
machine built in Germany is being sold 
freely in the United States even in the 
face of the present tariff. : 

Industrial piracy, for no other word can 
adequately express it, has placed the Ameri- 
can manufacturer at great disadvantage, 
so he is being rapidly driven out of the 
world’s markets. To let that same pirate 
freely bring into our market imitations of 
our own machine, built by this cheap labor, 
would be trade suicide. Already, the an- 
nual export of German-made printing 
presses has reached over five millions of 
dollars in the open markets which formerly 
we largely supplied. 
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Soiit was that no impartial observer, 
with a drop of red blood in his veins, could 
attend the tariff hearings of the Ways and 
Means Committee at Washington without 
becoming indignant at the flagrant larceny 
of American inventions by foreign manu- 
facturers, The hearings on “metals and 
manufacturers” were most comprehensive, 
and the critical state of American indus- 
trial interest was never more clearly demon- 
strated than in the evidence presented by 
both manufacturers and workmen. 

If the individual American, irrespective 
of political preference, could realize the 
extent to which this purloining of American 
invention has gone, there would soon be 
firm pressure on the Ways and Means 
Committee against lowering any schedule 
that means cutting the life out of the work- 
man’s wages, to say nothing of jeopardiz- 
ing the great industrial interests built up 
on sheer American push, genius and en- 
terprise. 

Resolutions signed by American ma- 
chinists particularly attracted the atten- 
tion of the Committee, for they spoke not 
as high protectionists or free trade partisans 
but as American workingmen concerned 
about the problem of their own wages. It 
showed plainly that not only machinists, 
molders, and pattern makers but many 
other artificers were employed by many 
thousands in building machine tools, 
printing presses, etc., and that they could not 
live if forced to compete with foreign wages. 

In America the average rate of machin- 
ists’ wages runs from thirty-two to thirty- 
seven cents an hour. In Europe for the 
same work the wage is fourteen cents. It 
does not require much of a mathematician 
to figure out what a reduction of tariff, 
opening the wide American markets to 
products made with cheap labor, means to 
the American laboring man. 

am * a 

America can never go back to free trade 

in products requiring a large amount of 
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labor to manufacture. It must adjust 
its tariff with great care, for the whole 
system of American labor is built up upon 
this foundation—the benefit to labor. 
Modern printing presses are peculiarly 
an American enterprise, and nowhere else 
are there to be found such machines «vhich, 
because of patent expirations, are being 
widely copied. To take the tariff off the 
raw product from which presses are manu- 
factured will not save, for even if the 
material were furnished absolutely free, 
the difference in wages alone makes com- 
petition impossible with foreign manufac- 
turers in our own markets. In the matter 
of printing presses there is no universal 
demand for a lowering of the tariff. The 
master printer knows that his business de- 
pends most of all upon the healthful con- 
ditions of general business conditions. 
His problem is not how cheap he can buy 
a press but where can he get continuous 
and profitable runs. He never buys a 
press unless his work demands it, and even 
a lowering of the price would not increase 
his purchases. Therefore, every press 
shipped in from Europe would simply be 
at the expense of the American workmen 
who otherwise would have built it, while 
the foreign manufacturers would be the 
sole beneficiaries. 

Through the generosity of his heart, 
through his trusting shortsightedness, 
Uncle Sam—that grand old figure which 
typifies the land of the square deal—must 
bow his head in the knowledge that those 
he trusted and sought to help have robbed 
him of his heritage in the world markets 
and today stand grouped around the doors 
of protection to crowd in at the first oppor- 
tunity. It is too late to take down the 
bars, without feeding to the wolves of 
trade the health, happiness and prosperity 
of the American people. 

America has been burglarized through 
misjudgment. It is time to lock the doors 
—not throw them open wider. 














The Making of a Tall 


by Frederick A. Emery 


is the attainment of the political 

goal of Oscar Underwood, the Ala- 
bama statesman, who is the Democratic 
leader of the House and head of the 
powerful Committee on Ways and Means. 
It is no secret that Underwood’s real am- 
bition for many years has been to write a 
tariff law, all the way from pyroligneous 
acid to waste in the fourteen schedules‘and 
reshotted and revamped administrative 
provisions and a free list bulging big with 
boosts for poor people’s pocketbooks, to 
go down in history as the Underwood 
tariff, along with the Payne-Aldrich, 
Dingley, McKinley, Wilson and Gorman 
and the others that notch the tariff history 
of this country. And the ambition this 
year has been greater than ever, for upon 
the results, the working smoothness and 
effectiveness of the Democratic tariff 
system, sponsored by Democratic control 
of both Houses and of the administration, 
hinges the future of Democracy: in the view 
of the party leaders at Washington. 

Out of the glory and the fuss and the 
fight over the tariff revision, affecting 
millions upon millions of dollars worth 
of products brought into this country, 
Underwood’s personality looms large. 
Fourteen Democrats, three of them surviv- 
ing into the incoming House, constitute the 
majority in the tariff-making committee. 
’ Such men as A. Mitchell of Palmer, Penn- 
sylvania, astute counsel and close friend 
of Woodrow Wilson; Henry T. Rainey of 
Illinois, a Jeffersonian to the backbone, 
an uncompromising fighter on the trusts; 
Francis Burton Harrison of New York, 
young, enthusiastic, brilliant, a free trader; 
Cordell Hull, of Tennessee, quiet, studious, 
persistent instigator and promoter of the 
income tax idea in the closing months 
of the expiring Congress; Claude Kitchin 
of North Carolina, the southern type that 
leavens impertinence with soft suasion in 
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examination of witnesses; Ollie James of 
Kentucky, Bryanite pure and simple, 
blunt and direct except when soaring into’ 
the blue empyrean on abstract problems, 
and the other men of the controlling faith 
sat in judgment upon the customs duties 
of the land. And against them all, against 
the wall of Democracy in Congress, is 
silhouetted Underwood, a past, present 
and prospective candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

In a breathing spell, while the Ways 
and Means Committee, behind locked 
doors, was spending mornings and after- 
noons adjusting the rates in the whole 
revision downward scheme, Underwood 
was sitting at luncheon in the House 
office building. ‘Great news,” he said 
as we shook hands. “Unexpected progress 
on Schedule A?” I asked. “No,” he re- 
plied, smiling with the happiness of a 
matinee girl in the first blush of her hero 
worship. ‘‘What then?” said I. ‘The 
tariff,” he replied, “is a vast economic 
problem. The income tax, with its pro- 
posed $85,000,000 to $100,000,000 revenue, 
is vital to our economic welfare. But both 
these pale into insignificance; I am today 
a grandfather.” And that was typical 
of the man who is leader of his party today 
as none of his predecessors were, whose 
colleagues respect him for his commanding 
political genius and love him for his buoy- 
ant spirits in the midst of devotion to the 
weighty problems that affect the weal or 
woe of the Democratic party in the years 
to come. 

4 ¥ * 

The tariff hearings that stretched 
through January and the executive ses- 
sions of the majority in the committee 
which were predicted at the outset to last 
through February and half of March 
kept the Democratic leader away from 
the House during most of the sessions 
of the closing two months of the Sixty- 
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second Congress. And he was sorely 
missed &t times. There were Fitzgerald 
of New York, chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, Henry and Burleson 
of Texas, the former chairman of the Rules 
Committee and the latter an active 
aspirant for the Cabinet, and Sherley of 
Kentucky and others prominent on the 
Democratic side, but none of them could 
have the effect on their colleagues that 
Underwood’s influence gave. ‘‘We cer- 
tainly miss Oscar Underwood,” said one 
of the members to me when the House was 
in an uproar about parliamentary un- 
righteousness. “If Oscar were here, a 
word from him and every Democrat would 
vote as he said.” 

The noteworthy feature of the tariff 
revision is the extension of benefits to the 
poorer classes. All along it was said that 
there would be free admission of boots 
and shoes, for the people at large, free 
hides, in response to the demands of the 
manufacturers of leather and of boots 
and shoes, following their struggle with 
the so-called beef trust; that there would 
be free meats, free cereals, free flour, free 
lumber, free sewing machines, free salt, 
free cotton bagging and ties, free agri- 
cultural implements and free fence wire 
for the benefit of the farmers the country 
over, and a host of reductions. All these 
were part of the Democratic program of 
the three sessions of the Sixty-second 
Congress, along with the revamping at the 
past session of four other “Underwood 
bills” revising downward the duties on 
cotton, on wool, on chemicals and on iron 
and steel. Then there was a free sugar 
plan counted upon to deplete the govern- 
ment revenues by $53,000,000, with amply 
commensurate benefit to the “ultimate 
consumers.” 

The Ways and Means Committee began 
the revision of the whole tariff system of 
the government with the definite idea that 
its completed work must raise from cus- 
toms revenue annually between $325,- 
000,000 and $350,000,000, of which be- 
tween approximately $100,000,000 was 
counted upon from the income tax. This 
income tax was authorized after the execu- 
tive sessions began in February by the 
final ratification of the necessary two- 
thirds of the states of the amendment to 
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the federal constitution. The income tax 
was designed to become as permanent a 
part of the economic work of the govern- 
ment as the tariff itself, and it will embrace 
the corporation tax, which is expected to 
yield $30,000,000 this year. 

The tariff revenue last year ran consid- 
erably above $300,000,000. The corpo- 
ration tax receipts of $28,583,260 last year 
was collected as part of the $321,616,000 
of internal revenue receipts. The tariff 
and the internal revenue are almost of 
equal rank in the supply of sinews of 
government. 

The Democrats in framing the revised 
tariff went about it systematically. They 
took up the Payne-Aldrich law schedule 
by schedule. They began with Schedule 
“A,” relating to chemicals, paints and 
oils, an easy one to handle for most of the 
rates as fixed in the previous Democratic 
chemical bill were sustained. The first 
change of any consequence was in the 
interest of a clean people, the lowering of 
the duties on the cheaper soaps and the 
oils that enter into soap manufacture. 
This, the first schedule, was disposed of 
in two days, and the committee passed on 
to the schedule relating to earth, earthen- 
ware and glassware, regarded as an already 
fairly competitive schedule, and then they 
passed on through the rest of the bill, 
winding up with the administrative pro- 
visions at the tail end of all tariff laws. 
With each of the fourteen schedules, all 
the way from chemicals to sundries, the 
personnel of the committee argued, with 
the present law, the several Democratic 
bills of the previous sessions, and the mass 
of testimony at this and previous tariff 
hearings as the basis of the consideration 
and action on each of the thousands of 
items scattered through the tariff. 

* * * 

The program, so far as the general feat- 
ures are concerned, had been fairly dis- 
counted. From the previous Democratic 
measures, from the attitude of the com- 
mittee'in the present instance, the indi- 
cations had all along favored the same 
chemical, wool, cotton, metal, free list 
and free sugar bills, an income tax to 
swallow the existing corporation tax and 
the excise tax that had been proposed as 
an enlargement of the income tax. The 
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free list was figured on as.causing a loss of 
approximately $17,000,000 in annual rev- 
enue before it was run through the final 
gauntlet of the committee, and this loss 
and that of the free sugar bill and the losses 
to accrue from cuts in the other schedules 
would be checked off ‘by the income tax. 

The Democrats were already committed 
to the income tax, and the majority of the 
committee-& year ago went on record for 
it. They did not then report an income 
tax plan because the Supreme Court of 
' the United States had declared a general 
income tax law unconstitutional for lack 
of apportionment and the step was sus- 
pended pending the receipt of undisputed 
authority for Congress to act by ratifi- 
cation of the sixteenth amendment to the 
Constitution for that purpose. The excise 
tax bill had been unsuccessfully put 
forward as a temporary relief along that 
cirection. 

Business passed in review before the 
{ull membership of the Ways and Means 
Committee through the month-long tariff 
hearings. Sometimes it was with flam- 
boyant banners, but usually the witnesses 
were harbingers of distress. ‘“‘All importers 
are free traders, I notice,’”’ often remarked 
Representative Fordney of Michigan, 
speaking ‘from the citadel of the high 
protectionists, and back from the Demo- 
cratic side chirped the suggestion that the 
manufacturers wanted protection uniformly 
to put the gain in their already swelling 
pocketbooks. It was a case of give and 
take in the arguments between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican sides of the com- 
mittee at frequent. intervals during the 
hearings. In all these, however, Chairman 
Underwood smilingly sought to eliminate 
the political trend and restrié@t the time to 


the presentation of views on real economic ° 


questions. 


The witnesses were dealt with frankly. © 


Several times Chairman Underwood flatly 
told the representatives of a particular 
industry that he believed the rates were 
now prohibitive; that the committee 


proposed to cut them, and advised the - 
witness to make a comproniiise’suggestion if : 


possible. This was particularly true during 
the hearings on the textile schedules. 

Mr. Underwood descanted on the party’s 
tariff purposes. 
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“The primary purpose of taxing the 
American people,” he said, “is to raise 
revenue for the government. If you get 
protection out of levying those taxes, 
it is only an incident, whereas the man 
who believes in the protection theory 
believes that protection is the purpose 
and the revenue that flows into it is an 
incident to it. Believing that primarily 
the purpose of levying the tax is to raise 
revenue for the government, we cannot 
consent to allow taxes to be so high that 
they prohibit importations, and where 
the taxes all go to the benefit of the manu- 
facturers, while none of it goes into the 
pockets of the government. Therefore, 
when we find a schedule blocked, we feel 
it our duty to open it to an extent where 
the government will get some proportion 
of the tariff. 

“We believe that the consumer will 
get the benefit of this on some of the 
articles. On some articles he probably will 
not. But we hope he will get the benefit 
by his government getting a reasonble 
proportion of the taxes that are to be levied 
under this law instead of the manufacturer 
getting all of it. Because, if it is a pro- 
hibitive tax, that tax goes into the pockets 
of the manufacturer. Even if it does not 
reduce the price to the consumer, if we 
pull down the prohibitive wall where there 
is some competition and the government 
gets some benefit from the taxes, the people 
will get the benefit by gathering these 
taxes themselves that they can be spent 
on public improvements, maintaining the 
army and the courts and so on, and to 
that extent they get the benefit of the 
lowering of these taxes, because they get 
some revenue. We are not complaining 
against taxes where there is a reasonable 
amount of importation, but we are pro- 
testing against those taxes-where they are 
prohibitive and practically nothing comes 
in.” ‘ 
“I think you have a pretty hard job 
and I ‘don’t envy you,” grimly suggested 
a witness, Charles M. Howard, represent- 
ing the Windsor Print Works, a $1,600,000 
investment at North Adams, “Mass., to 
the Committee. 

And at another time Mr. Underwood 
made it clear that he did not regard the 
tariff as a local issue. “I expect,’ he 
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announced firmly, “my people in Birming- 
ham who make iron and steel to take a 
reasonable competition.” 

What he thought of the production cost 
he frequently expressed. ‘‘When you 
come to the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction,” said he, “it is not only the labor 
cost. That sometimes is one of the smaller 
considerations in solving the problem. 
The management, the man at the head of 
the plantation or factory, performs ser- 
vices sometimes worth a great deal more 
than all the labor cost by reason of his 
being a man of executive ability and cap- 
able of getting work out of his labor and 
of generally accomplishing results.” 

* * * 

Tariff making is a serious business, but 
an occasional colloquy, a quip or two here 
and there introduced a light vein into a 
solemn proceeding. Lee J. Vance, secre- 
tary of the American Wine Grower’s 
Association, urging a maintenance of the 
tariff on wines and spirits, told of meeting 
a friend of Representative Harrison, a 
member of the committee, in New York 
that week. Vance said that Harrison’s 
friend had told him that he understood 
Harrison would’ like to see the high duty 
on champagne reduced. “I suppose he 
thought I was out for the Broadway vote,” 
retorted Harrison from the bench, smil- 
ingly. 

“Did you say Mr. Harrison bought a 
bottle of wine?’ asked Representative 
Ansberry of the committee. 

“T said a friend of mine. He happens 
to know Mr. Harrison,” replied the 
witness. 

“He indicated by that,” asked Mr. 
Harrison, “that while he was with me he 
never was permitted to buy a bottle of 
champagne?” 

“T think that must be it.” 

Harrison is the original grapefruit 
expert on the committee, and thereby 
hangs a story. He belongs to that large 
coterie in the world’s population that like 
the best things of life, and he interrupted 
a witness who was testifying regarding 
grapefruit by suggesting: ‘You may be 
interested to know that I have bought 
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grapefruit and paid as high as eighty-five 
cents for one grapefruit at the St. Regis 
Hotel in New York.” 

That was a cue for his fun-loving col- 
leagues; who frequently referred to Har- 
rison’s grapefruit. “How many grape- 
fruit in a box?” asked Representative 
James, the Senator-elect from Kentucky, 
and when the witness replied “from forty- 
six to ninety-six,”’ Representative Kitchin 
interposed “But not of Brother Harrison’s 
kind.”? The witness said the hotels sell 
this fruit at from 263 to 539 per cent 
profit, and Mr. James murmured reflect- 
ingly, “They get a right nice profit.” Mr. 
Kitchin insisted that “they made a little 
over 1,000 per cent profit on the Harrison 
kind of grapefruit,”’ and said he wanted 
to know at what price “they retail grape- 
fruit at grocery stores; of course we could 
not buy them at the St. Regis Hotel, 
whether we reduce the tariff or not.” 

Mr. James, whose bulky frame towers 
over the House, insisted on knowing 
whether grapefruit really had medicinal 
properties. 

“Absolutely so,’”’ replied the witness. 

‘Will it increase my weight any if I eat 
grapefruit?” 
~ “Tt will certainly aid your digestion.” 

“T just wanted to know whether or not 
Ishould dodge grapefruit,” explained James. 

T. Gilbert Pearson, secretary of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
was making an impassioned plea for a 
sweeping prohibition of importation of 
plumage of American birds, including 
aigrettes. “You charge the poor man,” 
he said, “who eats chicken on Sunday or 
when the preacher comes, five cents a 
pound, and yet the rich and mighty who 
after the theater go into a cafe and enjoy 
a warm bird and a cold bottle do not have 
to pay a cent of duty on their game. They 
come in free now.” 

“He pays a good deal on his cold bottle, 
though; at least I have heard so,” inter- 
rupted Representative Longworth, amid 
laughter. , 

“T am glad,” retorted the witness, ‘‘to 
have the information from such an au- 
thoritative source.” 

















Hily Child 


(EDITOR'S NOTE.—The following poem was one of the numerous 


a ee ee ‘Heart Thro 


tt Morgan and 


was accounted one of the 


sent in for ‘“‘Heart-Throbs”’ 


poems 
ibs’’ Volume III. It was written by the Fama a m5: 


classics when it appeared in “‘Dana’s Household 


Poetry” years ago. There is both tenderness and pathos in the lines.) 


| CANNOT make him dead; 
His fair, sunshiny head 
Is ever bounding round my study 
chair; 
Yet, when my eyes, now dim 
With tears, I turn to him, 
The vision vanishes, he is not there. 


I walk my parlor floor 

And through the open door 

I hear a footfall on the chamber stair, 

I’m stepping toward the hall 

To give the boy a call; 

And then bethink me that—he is 
not there. 


I thread the crowded streets; 

A satchelled lad I meet 

With the same beaming eyes and 
colored. hair; 

And as he’s running by 

Follow him with my eye 

Scarcely believing that—he is not 
there. 


I know his face is hid 

Under the coffin-lid; 

Closed are his eyes: cold is his fore- 
head fair, 

My hand that marble felt; 

O’er it in prayer I knelt: 

Yet my heart whispers that—he is 
not there. 


I cannot make him dead 

When passing by the bed 

So long watched over with parental 
care 

My spirit and my eye 

Seek him in going by 

Before the thought comes that—he 
is not there. 


” 


When at the cool, gray break 

Of day, from sleep I wake, 

With my first breathing of the 
morning air. 

My soul goes up with joy 

To Him who gave my boy, 

Then comes the sad thought that — 
he is not there. 


When at the day’s calm close 

Before we seek repose 

I’m with his mother offering up our 
prayer, 

Whate’er I may be saying, 

I am in Spirit praying 

For our boy’s spirit, though—he is 
not there. 


Not there!—where then is he? 

The form I used to see 

Was but the raiment that he used 
to wear 

The grave that now doth press 

Upon that cast-off dress 

Is but his wardrobe locked—he is 
not there. 


He lives—in all the past 

He lives; nor to the last 

Of seeing him again will I despair, 

In dreams I see him now; 

And on his angel brow 

I see it written; ““Thou shalt see 
him there.” 


Yes; we all live to God; 

Father! thy chastening rod 

So help us thine afflicted ones to bear 

That in the spirit land 

Meeting at thy right hand, 

*Twill be our heaven to feel that— 
he is there. 
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end happily?” a number of letters have 

been received. In these discussions more 
than one point of view or shadow of opinion 
can be traced. Great and successful 
stories start like giants at either end of 
the lists and there is room and evidence 
enough to satisfy the most exacting 
casuist that he can make a good argument 
on either side of the proposition. 

In a way the question is stated rather 
too broadly. All stories cannot “end 
happily”—the fates forbid it—but the 
greater part of all popular stories must 
end happily; and a story of life is seldom 
true, if its hero or heroine from the be- 
ginning to the end finds no one great joy, 
or satisfaction to compensate for many 
struggles and heartaches. As one writer 
puts it, “All lives end in the tragedy of 
death, but we love to see the bride’s 
wreath, the hero’s laurel, the industrious 
man’s success—gilding life’s pathway be- 
fore.it begins to descend into the Valley of 
the Shadow.” 

A charming letter from Miss Frances E. 
Peck, of Philadelphia, presents her opinion 
on the question “from the playwright’s 
point of view.” 


To the Managing Editor:—In the January 
number of the NATIONAL the subject: of 
ending a story happily or otherwise claims 
my attention, and as I also have struggled 
with this problem I herewith send my paper 
on the playwright’s point of view, for this 
problem confronts the playwright also. 

To my mind the “Minor Chord” was 
appropriately ended in the first instance— 
the interpretation being left to the reader, 
who is su to have some imagination. 
A suggestion of this may be found in these 
lines from Browning: 


ie answer to the query “Must a story 


nes else was the pause prolonged but that 
ging might issue thence? 
Why al the discords in but that“harmony 
should be prized? 
Sorrow is hard t to bear, and doubt is slow to 


clear, 

Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the 
weal and woe; 

But God has a few of us whom he“whispers 
in the ear; 

The rest may reason and welcome ’tis we 
musicians know.” 


Thus what one finds in a story, what one 
sees in a picture, what one hears in music, 
and whatever of A agen one feels in a play, is 
all one’s own, to be interpreted according to 
his own light. 

The writer of a story or play should be per- 
mitted to end it according to his inspiration— 
and should not be tampered with. If he 
submits, sooner or later, he will find the light 
of his genius departing and he wal become 
commonplace. 

In “A Beat j in the Mail,” the Glatt draft 
was the strongest because the most dramatic. 
It would make a good play. Mr. Dennett's 
genius seems to point that way. 

The publisher of a magazine stands where 
the producing man of a theatre stands. 
He knows he must please the public, and not 
himself—therefore ae cannot blame him— 
the fault is with the public. 


(Miss) Frances E. Peck, 

Philadelphia. 
o +. 

= is one birthday in February 
that 1 always feel like celebrating 
aside from those of Lincoln and Washing- 
ton. Whenever the calendar points to 
February 11, 1 have a glimpse of Thomas A. 
Edison in his laboratory, indifferent to 
everything but his work. At sixty-six we 
find him the same enthusiast, as energetic 
and active as at twenty-five. At the 
theatre in West Orange, New Jersey, Mr. 
Edison sat back in his chair and chuckled 
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when before him on the screen proceeded 
a procession of human beings and animals 
that “actually lived.” This was the 


famous “‘kinetophone,” and in them dogs | 


barked, musical instruments were heard, 
human voices burst forth in song, talk or 
laughter. It was another triumph for 
Edison and the result of unrelenting ef- 
fort to produce sound synchronously with 
action. “The Wizard of Menlo Park” 
chuckled as he remarked to his friends: 
“It is a little raw yet, but just give us a 
chance and we will show you.” It may 
have been “raw” to Thomas A. Edison, 
but to the spectators it was another 
revelation that Mr. Edison still has a 
firm grip on invention. 

In every town, village and hamlet the 
“movies” have become an institution. It 
has been Mr. Edison’s dream that these 
moving pictures may be utilized for edu- 
cational purposes and many a boy will 
soon be learning at the “movies” lessons 
in history, geography and other rudiments 
that he could not hope to grasp intelli- 
gently through the medium of books alone. 
When the talker in the moving picture 
at the Edison Laboratory began his 
speech, it was so life-like and natural that 
Mr. Edison took the big black unlighted 
cigar from his mouth and added another 
chuckle as if tempted to talk back. During 
his oration the speaker took up a plate 
and dashed it to the floor and as it fell 
each fragment seemed to make its own 
distinct sound. . The moving picture blew 
a horn and a whistle, but when a young 
lady appeared and played, “Way Down 
Upon the Suwanee River” upon a violin 
and another young lady sang one of the 
old songs accompanied by the piano and 
violin, then indeed one felt the new tri- 
umphs and wonders of Edison. The 
picture did not seem to'lack a single phase 
of oratory or action. The reel required 
six minutes, two minutes more than the 
ordinary phonograph disk evolves. The 
“Scene from Julius Caesar” between 
Brutus and Cassius furnished a glimpse 
of Shakespeare, and it seemed almost im- 
possible to believe that the singer in scenes 
from ‘Il Trovatore’’ was only a picture. 

In his own informal way Mr. Edison 
chatted on the talking pictures, insisting 
they were based on the old proposition. 
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The talking machine is old, and the motion 
picture machine is old, and now they 
have been harnessed up together. What 
could be more natural? Moving picture 
machines get the impressions at the same 
time as talking machines, said Mr. Edison, 
so why not together? For the “talkies” 
the machines are set side by side at any 
distance up to forty feet away from the 
actors, and as the character’s gesture is 
taken by the “movies” his words are taken 
by the “talker.” The two together have 
been called “the kinetophone.”’ 

The great ambition of Mr. Edison is 
to invent things that can be generally used. 
He is ‘a democrat in the largest sense of 
the word. He has been working for years 
to make a phonograph so cheaply that it 
can go into every home. He wants mov- 
ing pictures so common that every boy 
and girl can learn from them things that 
they could not learn in other ways, and this 
last invention adds to the persistent life 
policy of Thomas Alva Edison, which has 
made him one of the greatest men of his 
age, yet preserving all the simplicity 
characteristic of true greatness. On his 
birthday he works and at all times he 
works, though he never seems to let work 
worry him. He goes ahead with his mind 
concentrated on specific ends and eventu- 
ally brings out of every simple proposition 
the most marvelous results. 

Thomas A. Edison is essentially ele- 
mental. He has often been called the 
greatest living American and the popular 
vote would show a trend that way. Edison 
in his simplicity and largeness of mental 
mode suggests Lincoln and Franklin. 
Everybody wants to write to him and he 
is probably more widely written about 
than any other man in the world. 

With all this attention, which might well 
turn the head of any man, Thomas A. 
Edison remains intensely simply human, 
fond of hearing and telling jokes and living 
a quiet, ordinary life. The epitome of 
half a century of electrical development 
included in his life is history in itself. 


* * * 


For many years Mr. Ossian Lang has 

been prominent among the educational 
leaders of American pedagogy. Born at 
Bradford in Yorkshire, England, he was 
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educated.in.G@ermany, France and Eng- 
land, taught school in Pennsylvania and 
in New York, and served as assistant 
superintendent of schools in Buffalo. His 
publication, “Young America,” provided 





The Social Center, which advocates making 
the schoolhouses a center for the social 
life of the scholars and the community. 
For many years he was director of the 
Societe Lyrique Francaise, a musical or- 


MR. OSSIAN LANG 
A practical educational leader who advocates making our schoolhouses a social center 


a periodical plan to train the young in 
citizenship and exercised a wide and poten- 
’ tial influence. For more than twenty 
years he was editor of the New York School 
Journal, and in November, 1912, he began 
the publication of a magazine of his own, 


ganization of Buffalo. He has given re- 
citals and lectured in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, and the charm 
of his personality has made him friends in 
every community. For many years he 
was a regular contributor to The Forum, 
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and he has written many papers and re- 
views that attracted widespread attention 
and provoked thought. Learned mono- 
graphs on educational topics and charming 
story-books for children indicate the’ com- 
prehensive genius of the man. 

While deeply interested in civic and social 
problems, Ossian Lang has never drifted 
away and lost his interest in young people. 
He is at present living at Mount Vernon, 
New York, and practicing what he preaches 
in serving as president of the board of 
aldermen. His life career is one of qviet 
achievement that has won him the respect 
and admiration of his friends. His ad- 
dresses ate always felicitous and his mag- 
netic personality makes him a strong 
speaker upon any occasion. 

At no time has there been greater need 
of able, individual leaders like Ossian 
Lang than now. He is an ardent, broad- 
minded American, alive to all that will 
contribute to social and national better- 
ment, and his noble idealism is making 
a marked impression on the prosaic ten- 
dency of the times. 

* a * 


ITHIN the last decade the business 
of the Eastern Talking Machine has 
become one of the more important and 
novel enterprises of New England. Well 
do I remember in the early days entering 
the small establishment on Tremont Street 
to meet Mr. W. H. Beck, President of the 
Eastern Talking Machine Company, then a 
new enterprise and launched among all the 
difficulties that surround a new enterprise. 
Later on Mr. E. F. Taft joined Mr. 
Beck as manager and ever since No. 177 
Tremont Street, Boston, has been the home 
of the finest talking machine company 
in the world. The company occupies the 
three-story building at this address, and 
there are four sound-proof demonstrating 
parlors on each floor, which are usually 
filled with interested customers trying out 
the: records. 

The mahogany furniture, the exquis- 
ite Turkish and Persian rugs covering the 
hardwood floors and the unique lighting 
effects combine to add artistic harmony to 
the surroundings of this beautiful business 
office. On the walls are pictures of famous 
operatic singers whose most famous num- 
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bers are reproduced in these machines. 
Both the Edison and Victor Talking 
Machines are here demonstrated, and the 
parlors form the most popular rendezvous 
for ladies in visiting the fashionable shop- 
ping district. Around the walls are ar- 
ranged record racks, with a capacity for 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand 
records, including every record in the 
catalogue. 

On the second floor is a ladies’ parlor, 
and the whole establishment is attractive 
and makes investigation a pleasure. There 
are more than one hundred thousand 
records in the Victor stockrooms alone. 
One can hardly appreciate the magnitude 
and growth of the talking machine busi- 
ness until he has visited the establishment 
of the Eastern Talking Machine Company, 
which is a most impressive evidence of 


the faith of William H. Beck in the future 


of the enterprise. 
* ok * 


Fe was an incident linking the remote 
past with the very modern present. 
Near the site of the first burying-ground 
in Dorchester, opened in 1630 at Upham’s 
Corner, a funeral procession passed. The 
solemnity of the occasion was made more 
impressive when the gong of the Dor- 
chester Trust Company’s burglar alarm 
tolled solemnly as the cortege passed the 
historic corner. It happened in this way: 

The time lock in the massive vaults 
had been accidentally thrown, and there 
was no way of getting at the inner vault 
for business in the Savings Department 
that evening except by letting the burglar 
alarm run down at a time of day when it 
would not occasion undue excitement. 
While the alarm was running down the 
funeral procession passed. 

The equipment of a modern bank is a 
marvelous miracle of mechanism. The 
safety deposit vaults in the Dorchester 
Trust Company are veritable Gibraltars 
against fire and burglary. . The delicate 
mechanism is so arranged that it seems 
as if no one could even: think, much less 
act on the impulse of entering a bank 
vault protected by the Bankers’ Electric 
Protective Association equipment. The 
Dorchester Trust Company has completed 
its first five years of business life and 
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naturally we feel proud of the achievement 


of a neighbor. Starting in a modest way 
with small neighborhood deposits, the 
total deposits have now reached nearly 
two and a quarter million dollars and are 
still growing. The Dorchester Trust Com- 


pany has, indeed, become one of the insti- . 


tutions of Dorchester, but it was thought 
to be exceeding limitations of ordinary 
business enterprise when a burglar alarm 
unconsciously furnished a respectful tolling 
bell for a neighbor’s funeral. 

Upham’s Corner, Dorchester, has been 
a business center for nearly three centuries. 
It is a historical “corner” or meeting 
point in the true sense of the word, for 
street cars go from here in all directions 
of the compass. The post-office at the cor- 
ner is connected with the main office at 
Boston by pneumatic tubes, furnishing an 
expeditious postal service almost equiva- 
lent to that of the main post office. It is 
from this office that a large part of the mail- 
ing of the NatronaL MaGazineE is done, 
and we naturally have that old-time 
interest in ‘all the affairs of Upham’s 
Corner that the neighbors used to feel 
when they gathered around the grocery 
fire at the corner generations ago to talk 
over Colonial or Revolutionary news or 
the gossip of the “towne.” 


* * * 


py WRITING today is the popular 
pursuit of many novelists and short 
story writers. - 

Mrs. Mary R, P. Hatch, the author of 
“Mrs. Bright’s Visitor,” the comedy 
which appears in this issue of THe Na- 


TIONAL, is a well-known contributor of - 


stories and serials to standard magazines, 
and has five books to her credit. When 
but seventeen Mrs. Hatch first saw her 
stories and sketches in print, and she 
has been writing more or less steadily 
ever.since. Her books are of the psycho- 
logical order with a detective element, 
and her power in plot-making has been of 
great importance in her dramatic efforts. 
Mrs. Hatch began writing plays years 
ago, acting in some of them herself; and 
last year tt was her good fortune to become 
a member of Professor George P. Baker’s 
class in dramatic technique, which has 
inspired some of her best work. 
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“Mrs. Bright’s Visitor,” in this month’s 
NatTionaL, “The Dreamer” and “Molly 
of the City” to appear later, all passed 
under the critical eye of Professor Baker. 
Besides conforming to literary standards, 
Mrs, Hatch’s plays are eminently actable. 
“Mrs. Bright’s Visitor” was successfully 
produced in Boston by the School of Eng- 
lish Speech and Expression, while “The 
Dreamer,” of special interest at this time 
because, like Mr. Parker’s play now at the 
Century Theater, New York, it has to do 
with Joseph and his brethren, was recently 
read with much effect before the Harvard 
Dames of Cambridge. 

Mrs. Hatch herself is a member of this 
notable society, as well as of the Boston 
Authors’ Club and of many dramatic 
and literary associations. She is the 
historian of the Blake House Chapter, 
D. A. R., and a lineal descendant of James 
Blake, who built in 1746 the famous old 
Dorchester Blake House. 

Mrs. Hatch’s family consists of two 
sons, one a physician, the other a business 
man. ‘Both are graduates of Dartmouth, 
and the younger received the degree of 
Master of Arts from Harvard University. 

With all her activities this energetic 
lady finds time for social functions in liter- 
ary and dramatic circles. Although past 
middle life, she keeps in touch with life 
and progress and possesses a healthy, sane 
and youthful comprehension of the burn- 
ing questions of the day. Full of vigor, 
loving action, ambitious, determined, stu- 
dious, her friends look for future successes 
greater than any hitherto achieved, and 
these future laurels they believe will be 
attained through the old Shakespearean 
declaration, ‘The play’s the thing!” 


* * * 


HE business activities of the present 

time~ are interwoven. with a keen 
appreciation of literary work. A prom- 
inent business man enters a book store, 
turns over the pages carelessly, finds in 
a book something that ‘pertains to his 
business, and his interest is arrested and 
aroused. In his restless activities a Chi- 
cago man will now and then reverently 
search for things of historical interest,— 
for what would any city become without 
a history reaching back to the days of the 
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early explorers? For example, Mr. Edward 
Tilden of Chicago finds a book containing 
a most interesting history of Fort Dear- 
born. His brother, Mr. W. A. Tilden, is 
president of the Fort Dearborn bank, 
and copies of the book are purchased to 
send to patrons, emphasizing a picturesque 
interest in the name of Fort Dearborn. 

In this charming book, written by J. 
Seymour Curry, the story is told in a way 
that is of keen interest not only to every- 
one who lives at Chicago or is interested 
in the lusty giant city of the West, but it 
has distinctive and abiding literary and 
historical worth. The story begins with 
the first settlement at 
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site of this great, busy and prosperous 
metropolis was represented by an insig- 
nificant frontier fort and a few houses, 
doomed later to the flames, and the scene 
of a bloody Indian massacre. This book 
is illustrated and full of interest from the 
title page to the final line. The strong face 
of Colonel Dearborn, for whom Fort 
Dearborn was named, is shown as a fron- 
tispiece. He was a hero of the Revolu- 
tionary War, taking part in the battle of 
Bunker Hill and was present at the sur- 
render of Burgoyne and Cornwallis. One 
of the active leaders in the War of 1812 
was this same veteran of Revolutionary 

fame. There is cer- 





‘Wild Onion River,” 
an odorous name, that 
for many years was 
thought appropriate 
before the Chicago 
River was drained. 
The name of Chicago 
was derived from 
Chi-Kang-On, mean- 
ing “wild onion,” 
which grew in abund- 
ance along the banks 
of the river that is 
now the water artery 
of a great metropolis. 
The personnel of old 
Fort Dearborn is viv- 
idly described, and 
there is something of 
romantic interest in 
the characters, dress 
and exploits of the 
Indians, traders and 
half-breeds who took 
part in the events 
which led up to the 
abandonment of Fort 
Dearborn August 15, 
1812, and the massa- 
cre of its garrison and 
the women and chil- - 
dren who took refuge 
in the fort. 

As one hurries 
through the crowded 
streets of Chicago 
today it seems like a 
dream to realize that 
a century ago the 








FORT DEARBORN BANK AT CHICAGO 
Historic Fort Dearborn is a landmark of early 
Chicago history 


tainly a fascinating 
interest in the lives of 
these sturdy old he- 
roes who not only 
impressed their names 
in the- towns, coun- 
ties and streets, but 
through their bravery 
and enterprise influ- 
enced the history of 
the nation. Some re- 
gard it unfortunate 
that Chicago could 
not have retained the 
name of Dearborn, 
but the nomenclature 
of the Red Men has 
preserved in western 
cities many Indian 
names and expres- 
sions that might 
otherwise have passed 
away with the race. 
Fort Dearborn as a 
landmark of early 
Chicago history has 
been well preserved in 
this dainty volume. 


* * * 





N fifteen short min- 
utes on the stage 
of the Bijou Dream 
Theater in Boston 
was portrayed “Art v. 
Cupid,” the charming 
poem of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox; a concen- 
trated tabloid drama 
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refreshingly new, and combining the artistic 
with the realistic in most effective manner. 
The poem itself, as read in the printed 
page, suggests fine dramatic power; but 
when visually portrayed the lines seem to 
present a composite picture of. a woman’s 
life, yet eliminating all the conventionally 
exaggerated tragedy characteristic of stage 
productions. 

As the pink curtains are drawn -aside, 
the lines as recited by a young lady on 
the glory of a life devoted to art, have the 
fascination of a soliloquy, and yet one is 
deeply impressed with the conviction that 
those thoughts at some time in some form 
or other have passed through the mind 
of every woman. This in itself is enough 
to enthrall masculine interest in its eternal 
struggle to fathom the depths of feminine 
nature. The little play, rivalling in its fasci- 
nation an Ibsen dialogue, could not possess 
more dramatic interest if rendered by a 
score or more of finished actors. 

A duel of emotions is going on in the 
mind of the young lady, while Cupid with 
magic grace draws his bow and the woman 
heart is conquered. As the. argument 
proceeds, the wavering impulses of love 
and devotion are as varied and fascinating 
as the vibrations of the strings of an 
Aeolian harp under the magical and way- 
ward impulses of the night-winds. Under 
the influence of a crooning lullaby, the 
love-springs of the young girl’s heart are 
touched, but these thoughts are thrust 
aside by the devotion to Art. When the 
real message of love is whispered, however, 
art is made secondary. The touching little 
scene closes with the lover’s embrace, 
which finds its response in Emerson’s 
phrase, “‘All the world loves a lover,” and 
Cupid’s wiles conquer. The curtain falls 
on the scene, followed by a sigh from the 
audience that the enchanting little dream 
of love and life had passed so quickly. 

In the opinion of all her admirers 
throughout the world, Mrs. Wilcox is 
unrivalled by any poet of recent times in 
her ability to deal truly and powerfully 
with love and its complex desires and 
emotions. The fact that her books of 
poetry today outsell those of any other 
poet in the world is in itself conclusive 
of the strong hold which she has upon the 
popular mind. With fearless, yet gentle 
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touch, Ella Wheeler Wilcox never fails 
to make her meaning clear and arouses the 
latent idealism of the human heart. 

What a pity it is that the thousands of 
moving picture and vaudeville theaters 
throughout the country cannot have more 
tabloid drama like this. It fills the popu- 
lar demand for quick action. 

In witnessing the play one feels impelled 
to suggest that Mrs. Wilcox gives more 
attention to the dramatization of her 
works. In this one playlet she has struck 
a new note that has lifted the ordinary 
vaudeville “‘skit’”’ out of the realm of com- 
monplace into the highest form of artistic 
effective stage representation. 

Since the above was written, we under- 
stand that Mr. James Clancy of the 
Vaudeville and Dramatic Agency, New 
York, has negotiated with Mrs. Wilcox 
for the production of her poetical playlet. 
He has pronounced it “entirely out of the 
ordinary, and something sure to draw 
in a first-class audience.” 

Great credit is due to Boston’s woman 
manager, Josephine Clements, for being 
the first one to appreciate this delightful 
little sketch and to give it to the public 
in a way to attract the attention of bookers. 

On Inauguration Day Mrs. Wilcox will 
set out on a trip that will take her far from 
the beaten path of the tourist, through 
Algeria and Constantine, visiting the wild 
Kabyles of the Atlas Ranges, and Tunis, 
returning by the Mediterranean,, the 
straits of Gibraltar and the North Atlan- 
tic, touching at the historic Madeira 
Islands. Perhaps the most notable travel 
articles of the year will be the observations 
written by Mrs. Wilcox as she journeys 
over the fascinating seas and countries 
of the East. Readers of the NATIONAL 
are promised in this series by Mrs. Wilcox 
something entirely new in the line of travel 
stories. They will be illustrated by pho- 
tographs secured by Mrs. Wilcox in the 
various towns and cities she visits, and al- 
together will make one of the most notable 
features in the magazine world of 1913. 


* * * 


Ws widespread interest evoked by the 

series of articles “A Texan’s European 
Studies,” by Mr. Frank Putnam, special 
commissioner from Houston, Texas, and 
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sent by that city to Europe to investigate 
. the municipal conditions, is gratifying. 
It indicates that people are thinking over 
these questions as they never thought 
them over before. The articles have a 
peculiar interest to the editor, for Mr. 
Frank Putnam has been known from the 
days when he worked as a boy in the village 
cooper shop and wrote idyllic poems on 
the banks of the Cedar, and later engaged 
in newspaper work in the large cities. 
Some years ago he went to Texas, and no 
one has identified himself more deeply 
with the new state and thrown his heart 
and soul more completely into Texan 
affairs. In his visit.to Europe he made a 
special study of conditions in Cork, Dub- 
lin, Glasgow, London and Sheffield, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Hanover, Berlin, Dussel- 
dorf, Munich, Cologne, Frankfort and other 
German cities, and Paris. From these 
months of investigation he has developed 
for Houston a clear idea of the business 
philosophy back of Europe’s best city 
construction and administration. He has 
discovered what has made modern German 
cities the best managed in the world. He 
has studied the major outlines of German 
advancement and has told in his inimitable 
style for THE NATIONAL what he saw and 
heard and read en route. He gave the ob- 
servations of the trained journalist, poet 
and social philosopher. 

Mr. Putnam has a broad and keen view 
of affairs. He thinks in universals and 
drives straight at the point. The European 
tour was fruitful of results in changing 
some of his own pet notions in reference to 
sociological and economical problems. As 
his horizon widened he was quick and alert 
to take in the salient. points and just those 
things that furnish information necessary 
not alone to ‘those engaged in the admin- 
istrative work of cities, but to stockholders 
and the people at large. Mr. Putnam’s 
whole study is based primarily on the one 
proposition that the welfare of all is a 
matter of first concern to the individual. 

As we have mentioned, there were days 
when Frank Putnam attended social 
functions in Boston with a flowing necktie. 
He returned here to don a dress suit, and 
attired with all the fastidiousness of a 
Van Bibber, was the “honored speaker” 
at representative clubs, where he made 
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addresses that stirred his Boston audi- 
ences to hearty applause. It was agreed 
that his work will not alone benefit Hous- 
ton and the state of Texas, but every city 
in the country that is making an earnest 
study of its own problems and is willing 
to be taught lessons that have been 
learned in countries where the civilization 
of centuries has matured and ripened 
conclusions not yet reached in the swiftly 
growing, erratic and impulsive swirl of 
municipal development in America. 
* * * 

BB ose have been few more pronounced 

successes than the Popular Mechanics 
Magazine of Chicago. It has developed 
a new and special field, giving information 
in tabloid form that extends far into the 
realms of mechanical power and develop- 
ment. The Popular Mechanics Maga:ine 
has been one of the few successes as a 
news-stand magazine. It may be pur- 
chased on the news-stands and by direct 
subscription at the full subscription ‘price, 
but cannot in any way be quoted in clubs 
or combination offers. This announce- 
ment is due to Mr. H. H. Windsor, pub- 
lisher of the Popular Mechanics Magazine, 
whose policy it is that the one way to be 
sure of Popular Mechanics is either from 
the news-stands, or by direct subscriptions. 

* * * 

Beet more than a score of years of 

editorship, nothing has seemed to 
touch the hearts of so many readers as the 
little sketch of the life of the late Rufus 
Fearing Dawes, and the bountiful and 
matchless tribute of his father at the bier 
of his beloved son. 

Letters have come to us from all parts 
of the country, and sympathetic tributes 
brought solace to the father and mother. 
In Erie, Pennsylvania, Mr. Joseph L. 
Felton reprinted the article in booklet 
form, which is being distributed, on re- 
quests, at the rate of 8,000 per week, and 
the edition promises to run into a half- 
nillion. Thus the message has been 
spread in all parts of the country, carrying 
inspiration wherever it goes. The young 
life of Rufus Fearing Dawes, cut short as 
it was, will serve to inspire thousands of 
young men, and their fathers and mothers, 
with a better and finer view of success in 
life. 

















SUGAR BEETS ON THEIR WAY TO THE FACTORY IN CALIFORNIA 





The Sugar Battle 


by George C. Lawrence 


N February last the price of sugar in the 
| New York wholesale market touched 
the lowest point that it had reached 
in fifteen years. Throughout the country 
housewives today are buying the universal 
sweetener more cheaply than they have for 
a decade past. The welcome sign “Twenty 
pounds for $1.00” has returned to the sugar 
barrel in the corner grocery. Offers of 
“ten pounds for 45 cents,” or “a three and 
one-half pound bag for 16 cents” are 
blazoned in the advertising of the big 
department stores. Compared with a 
twelvemonth ago the purchaser is saving 
from a cent to a cent and a half on every 
pound he buys. As the American people 
use every year something over 7,500,000,- 
000 pounds, this means a cutting down of 
$100,000,000 on last year’s sugar bill. 
This is a welcome saving in these days, 
when the cost of living is the most serious 
problem confronting millions of American 
families. In the mind of the much- 
buffeted householder, accustomed to seeing 
the prices of his necessities, mount upward 
but seldom turn the other way, it provokes 
questions, too. Why has it come about? 
How long will it last? How is it that this 


price reduction has taken place in the 
commodity that is almost the only one 
which has not shown a marked advance 
in the past ten years? Is.it due to the 
effort made in Congress last year to remove 
the tariff on sugar or to the expectation 
that a reduction in the customs duty will 
be made shortly? Does it result from the 
federal prosecution of the Sugar Trust and 
its fellow-refiners or from some other cause? 

These questions cannot be answered 
so briefly as they are asked. But they can 
be answered, and the answers are illum- 
inating, not only to the consumer con- 
cerned with the size of his monthly food 
bill, but also to those who are struggling 
with the cost of living problem in its 
broader aspects, or who are seeking ways 
to restore competition to the place it 
occupied before it’ was displaced by the 
“era of combination.” They contain 
satisfaction for those who believe in the 
Republican theory of upbuilding American 
industries and for those who hold to the 
Democratic belief that the tariff should 
not be used to serve the selfish purposes 
of trusts. They show that the old-fash- 
ioned law of supply and demand is still 
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effective where it has a chance to operate, 
and they point the way to a means of 
assuring the American people of a perman- 
ent, low-priced supply of at least one 
necessity of life. 

Now it is safe to say at once that the 
present low price of sugar is not due to the 
election of President Wilson. In fact the 
downward price movement began last 
October, before the election was decided. 
Nor is:it the repentant offering of a con- 
science-stricken Sugar Trust. In spite of 
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business of $350,000,000 to $400,000,000 
a year. 

On the one side are the big refiners, 
anxious to rivet the power which they 
have held almost undisputed for a genera- 
tion. On the other side are the scattered 
ranks of American sugar growers and man- 
ufacturers. They are weak in resources 
compared to their antagonist, but they 
are growing in numbers and already they . 
have cut into the rich profits which he 


_long enjoyed undisturbed. Between the 





some recent vicissitudes and hard knocks 
in the way offfederal prosecution and 
enforced restitution of filchings from the 
Government, the Trust and its fellow- 
refiners are in a prosperous and aggressive 
state. The cause of cheap sugar is inti- 
mately associated with the tariff, but not 
with any recent development in tariff 
policy. 

It is an incident in a Homeric struggle— 
not an ordinary price-cutting skirmish nor 
a trade war between rival houses, but an 
industrial conflict in which the grand prize 
is the American sugar market with its 
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two stands Congress, holding the gauge 
of battle, the tariff. It is Congress that 
may decide the struggle. If it will, Con- 
gress can take away the weapons of the 
farmers and the small manufacturers 
and leave them at the mercy of the Trust 
and its supporters. If it will, Congress 
can insure a fair field and equal terms, and 
bid the best man win, knowing that from 
open competition the consumer at least 
will profit. 
* * * 

To understand just what is involved 

in this struggle and the underlying causes 
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which have brought about the present 
situation, it is necessary to go back a little 
and to relate briefly the way in which the 
ever-growing American appetite for sugar 
is satisfied. : 

While the people of Germany, France 
and some other European countries get 
their sugar supply entirely from sugar 
beets grown by their own farmers, the 
greater part of the sugar used in the 
United States always has come from sugar 
cane. Being too bulky to transport for 
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crystals clear of the substances left clinging 
to them as they emerged from the local 
mills. ~ This is the work of the refiner. 
He runs a sugar laundry conducted on a 
vast scale. As white sugar is more at- 
tractive than brown, and as the refiners, 
through the Dutch standard provision 
of the tariff, have been able to bar the 
light-colored grades from the country, 
the American people have come to demand 
white sugar almost exclusively, so that 
practically all cane sugar now- passes 








any considerable distance, cane is crushed 
on or near the plantations where it is 
grown, and the juice thus extracted is 
reduced to crystalline form in local sugar 
mills. The resultant product is sugar. 
Some part of it formerly went directly 
to the grocery stores. Those of us who 
grew up in the country remember it as the 
“brown sugar” of our boyhood days. It 
was brown because of the impurities it 
contained and because some of the molasses 
from which it was made still clung to the 
sugar crystals. To produce a pure white 
product it was necessary to wash the 
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BLACKS CUTTING SUGAR CANE 





through a refinery on its way from the 
grower to the user. 

The business of sugar refining is one 
that can be conducted to best advantage 
by large units—in vast plants requiring 
a heavy investment and handling enor- 
mous quantities of material. As most of 
the raw sugar used by the refiners is brought 
from other countries by water, the plants 
naturally were grouped in the big sea- 
board cities for greater economy in the 
receipt of their raw supplies. The business, 
therefore, easily lent itself to combination, 
and it was the earliest to which combi- 
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A SMALL WESTERN BEET SUGAR FACTORY 


nation on a big scale was applied. For 
more than twenty-five years the organi- 
zation, which has come to be more widely 
known as the Sugar Trust than by its 
official corporate title, has been the chief 
factor in the sugar refining industry. 
For many years the Trust—and to a great 
extent the sugar refining industry as well— 
was under the absolute dominance of a 
single man. That man was Henry O. 
Havemeyer, one of the most masterful 
figures among the many who have played 
prominent roles in the trust-building 
period. His power was frequently assailed. 
Trade wars in the refining industry were 
many and bitter. The weapons most 
often used were the blackjack and the 
poisoned dirk. It was baronial warfare 
in which men pitted their millions against 
each other for possession of a profitable 
market, and the common people enjoyed 
the spectacle and paid its cost. Some of 
the losses were enormous, but, as Henry 
O. Havemeyer himself said, there never 
was a dollar lost in these wars that was not 
paid back twice over by the public after 
peace was declared. 
* * * 

Like all corporations converting an 
imported raw product into finished mate- 
rial for domestic use, the tariff desires of 
the sugar refiners were simple. In order 


to secure their raw material as cheaply 
as possible they wanted to bring it in duty 
free. In order to command high prices 
for their finished product they wished a 
customs duty on refined sugar that would 
give them an advantage over foreign 
houses in their own line. If they could not 
bring in their raw material without a 
duty, they asked that the duty on the fin- 
ished goods be made higher proportion- 
ately than that on the raw. In the case of 
sugar this, extra duty, amounting theo- 
retically to seven and one-half cents a 
hundred pounds, but practically to more 
than twice that amount—is known as the 
refiner’s differential. The differential al- 
ways has been the chief concern of the 
sugar refiners. 

The demand of the refiners for free raw 
sugar ran counter to the needs of Ameri- 
can sugar growers—limited in the early 
days to the cane planters of Louisiana— 
who claimed that its adoption would wipe 
out their industry. In 1890 Congress 
tried to satisfy both parties. It made 
raw sugar duty free, but placed a bounty 
of two cents a pound on al) merican 
grown sugar. This bounty was declared 
unconstitutional. It was succeeded by. a 
low ad valorem duty that remained in 
effect until 1897. 

This was a period of great prosperity 
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ONE OF THE SUGAR TRUST'S BIG REFINERIES AT BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


for the Trust. It bought its raw supplies 
cheaply and it faced no serious opposition 
in the American market. It advanced its 
toll for laundering sugar, increased its 
dividends from 4 per cent to 2114 per 
cent, and in seven years not only paid 
out $48,500,000 in dividends, but also 
accumulated a surplus of $50,000,000. 
No better exemplification can be given 
of how much small gains mean in a big 
industry than is afforded by the fact that 
an increase of less than half a cent a pound 
in the profits of refining would amount 
to $35,000,000 on the yearly sugar supply 
of the American people. 

In 1897 the sugar tariff was overhauled 
again. The bounty scheme having fallen 
through, the Southern cane growers and 
the hardy spirits who were attempting 
. to introduce the growing of sugar beets 
among the farmers of a few western states, 
urged the placing of a duty upon raw 
sugar. The duty was fixed on a'sliding 
scale. It amounted to $1.68)4 a hundred 
pounds on the grade of raw sugar usually 
imported. The refiners said: “If you do 
this, you must give us a rate on refined 
sugar that will keep out the foreign re- 
finers.”” Their rate accordingly was fixed 
at $1.95 a hundred. It continued at this 
figure until the tariff was again revised 
in 1908, when it was placed at $1.90. 


The refiners had lost the advantage of 
free raw sugar, but they retained undi- 
vided control of the vast American market, 
and their lot continued to be a merry one. 
The area of American sugar-growing terri- 
tory was soon extended by the acquisition 
of Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippines, 
but the refiners handled all the sugar 
grown in these islands and collected profit 
on it all, so there was little to disturb 
their serenity. 

To be sure, the enthusiasts who thought 
that they could manufacture sugar from 
beets grown on western farms were making 
progress. As beet sugar enters one end 
of a factory in the form of roots and 
emerges at the other end as pure white 
granulated sugar, indistinguishable from 
the refiner’s own product, there was no 
chance for the latter to exact a profit from 
this small part of the supply. Henry O. 
Havemeyer, who regarded the American 
sugar market as the particular apple of 
his personally conducted Sugar Trust, 
decided that this small rival should not 
be permitted the exclusive possession even 
of the core. He determined to control 
it. He proceeded in accordance with 
approved trust practice to invest a few 
of the corporation’s surplus millions in 
the beet sugar factories of the west, the 
organizers of which were finding it difficult 
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to obtain capital. This policy was not 
approved by one at least of Mr. Have- 
meyer’s associates. Before a congressional 
investigating committee Mr. Edwin .F. 
Atkins, who is now the official head of the 
Sugar Trust, told how he had protested 
against it. Asked to explain his reasons 
he said: 

“The beet sugar business was a com- 
petitive business. It produced in the 
western territories, where our market lay. 
That is, I say ‘our market’—I mean the 
market of the refiners, the various refiners. 
As that industry grew—and I foresaw 
that it would grow rapidly—I believed 
that it would reduce the volume of business, 
not only of the American Sugar Refining 
Company, but of all the refiners on the 
Atlantic Coast; and although we had 
millions of dollars invested in business 
there, we were building up a competitive 
business, one that would compete with 
ourselves, and one which was bound to get 
away from us; we could not control it 
in the end.” 

In this instance time has proved that 
the lieutenant was a better prophet than 
the captain. Before Mr. Havemeyer 
died he found that the beet sugar industry 
was growing faster than he could extend 
his control over it. It was radically 
different from the refining business with 
the vast capital requirements of the latter. 
Any man who could persuade the farmers 
of his neighborhood to grow sugar beets, 
and who could command the relatively 
small capital required to erect a factory, 
could embark in the manufacture of beet 
sugar. The chances were that he would 
fail, but, if he survived, the Trust and its 
fellows could not injure him unless they 
could buy their raw material more cheaply 
than he—and this the tariff prevented. 
Since Mr. Havereyer’s death in 1907 
his successors in the big refining corpora- 
tion, finding that they had but a minority 
interest in the competing industry, have 
continued the policy of divorcing them- 
selves from it as rapidly as possible. 

* * * 

In 1903 a trade was made between the 
United States and Cuba which still further 
affected the national sugar supply. This 
bargain is known as the Reciprocity Act. 
By it the United States gave Cuban raw 
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sugar entrance into the American market 
at a tariff rate a third of a cent a pound 
lower than was charged on sugar from 
any other part of the world. In return 
Cuba opened its market to American 
flour, meat and machinery. 

With the vast undéveloped possibilities 
of Cuba for sugar growing, the adoption 


‘of the Reciprocity Act made it inevitable 


that the island would furnish all the sugar 
required by the United States, aside from 
that produced from American soil. The 
Reciprocity Act was equivalent, therefore, 
to a gradual reduction of the duty on raw 
sugar to $1.34 a hundred. Another little 
understood effect was to increase the 
cherished differential of the refiners, owing 
to the fact that Cuba produces no tefined 
sugar and the treaty concession therefore 
applied only to the refiners’ raw material. 
It is interesting to note, however, that it 
required nine years for Cuba to reach the 
position of supplying the full needs of the 
American~ market, even with the rapid 
development of sugar production in the 
United States. The fact is instructive 
as showing that the increase of agricultural 
production is a matter of slow growth 
under the most favorable conditions. It 
serves to indicate why the supply of wheat 
and beef and pork does not increase at 
once in response to the increased prices, 
which indicate a sharper demand. It is 
instructive as a warning against tearing 
down a development which can be rebuilt 
but slowly, if at all. 

The sources from which the sugar used 
by the American people has been chiefly 
drawn since the adoption of Cuban reci- 
procity are indicated in short tons in the 
following table, which shows also the 
increase in the production of these various 
sugar-growing territories: 





7——Tons——, 
1903-04 1912-13 

ad Raa ge eae 1,164,800 2,520,000 
U. S. beet sugar 232,960 700,069 
een) ea Se alae ie amt 367,360 560,000 
Porto Rico 145,600 380,000 
DRANG 240,800 190,000 
Philippines 94,080 224,000 

2,245,600 4,574,000 
U. S. consumption 3,099,040 3,920,000 


The apparent decline in the production 
of sugar in Louisiana during the past year 
is due to the disastrous floods that swert 
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the state early in 1912. The normal pro- 
duction of this territory is 300,000 tons or 
over. 

The most striking feature of the above 
figures is the very rapid increase of sugar 
productionain Cuba and in the beet growing 
districts of the United States. The output 
of the former has doubled and that of the 
latter has more than tripled in the past 
nine years. As the totals show, these six 
sources of supply failed by three-quarters 
of a million tons to supply the demands 
of the American sweet tooth nine years 
ago, but during the present year they 
have produced upward of half a million 
tons more than the American market re- 
quires. Production has increased over 100 
per cent, while consumption has increased 
28 per cent. 

The great increase in Cuba’s sugar output 
undoubtedly has been due in large part to 
the influence of the Reciprocity Act with 
its preferential treatment of Cuban sugar 
in the American market.’ Along with this 
movement has gone the still more rapid 
expansion. of the American beet sugar 
industry. As already related, the present 
tariff rate on raw sugar, except for the re- 
duction in favor of Cuba, has been in 
effect since 1897. At that time the culture 
of sugar beets and the manufacture of 
beet sugar was an infant industry of puny 
proportions. In 1898 the ertire produc- 
tion of beet sugar was only a little over 
36,000 tons. Its growth to 700,000 tons 
in fourteen years represents an increase 
of 1800 per cent. Expressed in this form, 
its development has been tremendous. 
Judged from any angle it has been remark- 
able. At first, however, its progress was 
slow. It is a difficult matter at best to 
induce farmers to adopt a new crop. 
Particularly was this true of sugar beets, 
which required an amount of hand labor 
entirely beyond the patience of the aver- 
age American farmer. In order to secure 
a supply of beets for their factories, it was 
necessary for the beet sugar manufacturers 
to obtain seed for the farmer, to furnish 
the services of agricultural experts for his 
guidance in sowing and growing the beets, 
and in many sections to supply the hand 
labor required in making the crop. 

Most difficult to overcome of all the ob- 
stacles encountered by the young industry 
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was the deep-rooted belief of farmers 
that sugar beets were “‘hard on the land.” 
An investigation of this subject pursued 
by Truman G. Palmer, a well-known agri- 
cultural economist, in the leading beet- 
growing countries of Europe, revealed the 
fact that instead of exhausting the soil, 
beets, if properly cultivated, actually 
increased the yield of crops grown in rota- 
tion with them by 50 to 100 per cent. 
He found that the great increase in the 
agricultural output of the leading nations 
of northern Europe during the past thirty 
years was due mainly to the cultivation 
of a hoed root crop in rotation with cereals 
and other staples. This put a new aspect 
on the subject and gave a reason for the 
encouragement of sugar beet culture far 
transcending in importance the direct 
returns obtained from it. That, however, 
to repeat the oft-quoted remark of Mr. 
Kipling, is another story. 

The dissemination of this information 
among the farmers in the beet-growing 
sections of the United States within the 
past three-or four years has resulted in a 
very marked acceleration in the production 
of beet sugar, which has increased lately 
at the rate of 100,000 tons a year. As 
the Department of Agriculture estimates 
that there are in the United States 274,000- 
000 acres of land adapted to beet culture, 
of which only about 600,000 acres are now 
devoted to this crop, there is little doubt 
that the present rate of expansion will be 
continued if conditions favorable to the de- 
velopment of the industry are maintained. 

* * * 

The great progress of sugar cultivation 
in Cuba and of the beet sugar industry in 
the United States, together with the import- 
ant advances in the output of Hawaii, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, are highly 
important factors in the present situation 
because they have decidedly modified 
the influence of the tariff on sugar prices. 

Ten years ago the retail price of sugar 
at any point in the interior of the United 
States, for example Chicago, was made 
up of the following elements: 

(1) The price of raw sugar in the world 
market, indicated by price quotations at 
Hambutg, Germany. 

(2) The import duty of $1.68 on each 
hundred pounds. 
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(3) The refiner’s toll for washing the 
impurities out of the sugar and preparing 
it for consumption. 

(4) The freight rate from the Atlantic 
seaboard to Chicago. 

(5) The profits of the wholesaler, jobber 
and retailer. 

At that time all the sugar used in the 
country, except the negligible amount 
produced from sugar beets, passed through 
the hands of the refiners. The theory of 
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preference, and is selling his crop to the 
American refiners at—or, in some cases, 
even below—the world price. 

This would be a highly satisfactory situa- 
tion for the refiners except for one obstacle. 
With that out of their way ,they could 
add the full duty to the price of their 
refined sugar and pocket the Cuban’s 
third of a cent, or about $10,000,000 a 
year. The stumbling block that sepa- 
rates the refiners from this consumma- 








the Reciprocity Act was that it would 
give the Cuban seller of raw sugar one- 
third of a cent. a pound more on his prod- 
uct. For a time this was the effect. 
Gradually, as the yield of Cuba’s planta- 
tions rose, the Cuban producer conceded 
a part of this price in order to market his 
sugar promptly. As competition grew more 
intense, he conceded more and more, 
until now, with the necessity of going out- 
side the American market to sell 500,000 
tons of his sugar crop, he is giving away 
practically all his one-third of a cent 











BEET SUGAR ENTERS THE FACTORY IN ROOT FORM— 


tion is the industry toilsomely built up 
by the beet-growing farmers and the en- 
thusiasts who have developed the manu- 
facture of beets into sugar in the United 
States. The beet sugar factories are now 
scattered throughout sixteen states from 
Ohio to California. In earlier days the 
beet sugar manufacturer in making his 
price—even to the dealers a few miles 
from his factory—embraced in it all the 
five elements enumerated, including the 
freight from the seaboard—although, of 
course, he paid no such freight. To get 
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the trade he made concessions from this 
price. This concession usually amounted 
to 20 cents a hundred pounds below the 
price of cane sugar. 

As the beet factories multiplied and their 
product increased the competition among 
themselves and between them and the cane 
refiners grew keener. The beet men began 
to ‘‘absorb” the freight rate. In other 
words, they eliminated this factor in mak- 
ing their selling prices. 
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cities. Sugar sold in’ Chicago at 4.40 
cents a pound, while the best quotation 
that the trust refiners could make in New 
York was 4.90 cents a pound. The puny 
infant of 1897 was growing up. He had 
begun to feel and to assert his strength. 
Cane sugar was driven out of the Central 
West. The beet product even invaded 
New York and undersold the refiners in 
their citadel. 

For a time the big refiners were placed 








—AND COMES OUT A FINISHED PRODUCT IN SACKS 


During the past year, with still greater 
severity in this competition, the price of 
beet sugar broke entirely away from the 
price fixed by the cane refiners in New 
York, and the beet sugar manufacturers 
began to sell their product on the basis 
of what it cost to produce with a small 
profit added. The result has been that 
the past few months, since beet sugar came 
on the market in October, 1912, have 
witnessed the hitherto unheard of spec- 
tacle of sugar selling at a lower price in 
the West than in the Eastern seaboard 


in a position where they could not do 
business at a profit. Several of their plants 
were closed down entirely. Others con- 
tinued to operate on part time. When 
the big Cuban crop came into the market 
at the beginning of the year, they forced 
the Cuban grower to yield his third of a 
cent advantage and to supply them at 
practically the price prevailing in the 
world market... Ordinarily the beet sugar 
crop is disposed of by January and the 
refiners are in control of the market. But 
this year, on account of the large produc- 
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tion of beet sugar, a great part of the crop 
was carried over. Competition was still 
effective. Prices remained low. Instead 
of adding the full import duty in fixing the 
price of refined sugar not even the full 
amount of the lesser Cuban rate was added. 
At the end of February a man purchasing 
raw sugar in the world market at Ham- 
burg and importing it to the United 


States would have paid for it, landed in 
New York, 4.10 cents a pound. The actual 
market quotation in New York at that 
date was 3.48 cents a pound. Sixty-two 
cents of the tariff charged upon a hundred 
pounds of sugar had been “absorbed.” 
In other words the tariff rate, so far as the 
consumer was concerned, had been cut 
down 38 per cent, or nearly two-fifths. 
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THE SUGAR BATTLE 


The reason for the war that the big 
refiners are waging against the: domestic 
producers of beet sugar becomes plain in 
the light of these facts. The production 
of sugar from beets is growing apace. It 
still furnishes only one-fifth of the total 
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sugar supply, but it is increasing rapidly. 
Every pound of beet sugar used means 
one pound less from which the refiners 
can collect a profit. The competition of 
beet sugar keeps down prices. It makes 
the operation of the big refineries unprofit- 

















THE PRICE OF SUGAR IN THE EAST AND WEST 
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able for three months of every year, and 
as the industry expands this period is 
certain to grow longer. Moreover the com- 
petition of beet sugar is “annoying” to 
the refiners, who are accustomed to being 
masters of the market. They did not 
mind so much when the beet sugar manu- 
facturers confined their operations to the 
states west of the Missouri, but now they 
are coming further and further eastward 
and are brazenly invading what the re- 
finers call “our market.” 

So the refiners have raised the battle 
cry of ‘free raw sugar.”” They are even 
willing, if need be, to sacrifice their cher- 
ished differential. With the production 
of sugar in the United States at an end, 
they would have little to fear from foreign 
refiners. They are too strongly entrenched 
to fear such competition. Their _ real 
preference, one may shrewdly suspect, 
would be for a reduction of the tariff to a 
point that would drive out the beet sugar 
man, who must pay higher prices than the 
foreign manufacturer for his raw material 


vain. 


WHY? 


and for his labor, while still preserving 
the advantages of Cuban reciprocity and 
the differential. But to put an end to that 
annoying competition that moves steadily 
and menacingly upon them from the 
westward they are willing to abandon this, 
to let the tail go with the hide. 

To a layman the case seems. simple. 
Competition—the competition of growing 
American industry—has brought down the 
price of sugar. To restore competition— 
real competition—in numerous trust-rid- 
den industries, is a problem with which 
courts and legislatures have struggled in 
It would seem almost worth while 
to preserve competition in an,industry in 
which it has just been brought up to 
effective proportions. It would seem al- 
most worth while to keep that “twenty 
pounds for $1” sign on the barrel in the 
corner grocery. After all the proposition 
resolves itself to tariff-making. If tariff- 
making were a matter of horse sense in- 
stead. of a matter of politics, perhaps that 
would be done. 


WHY? 


IVE ear awhile, ye kings! 


Why will ye heave 


A people’s welfare to regardless seas, 
: And fling their treasures to a wanton breeze, 
Asking of them what ye would fear to give? 
Why will ye, living, not let others live, 
Who have no wider interests than these: 
To till by day, and lie ’neath pleasant trees 
At evening, and a dreamy garland weave? 


Too long have we been driven over sands 
In quest of that which holds no human good! 

Give us the statesman, king, who understands 
What One of old, the Peaceful, understood; 

And hence with those we serve whose lustful hands 
Would wring the lily for a drop of blood! 


—Henry Dumont, in “A Golden Fancy.”’ 


























HAULING PIPE FROM RAILROAD TO PIPE LINE RIGHT-OF-WAY OF ARKANSAS NATURAL 
GAS COMPANY, IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS 


Natural Gas—lIts Advantages 
and Difficulties 


HEN some future historian writes 

the story of natural gas, which for 

a generation furnished the cheap- 
est and most convenient -lighting and 
heating commodity the world had ever 
known, he will relate many incidents that, 
to the people of future ages, will seem 
almost incredible. He will tell how the 
precious commodity was wasted by a 
profligate people; he will detail with 
much amusement the fortunes that were 
lost by reckless men who knew nothing 
about the business, and he will surp#ise 
the world by stories regarding the political 
attacks upon the enthusiastic men who 
successfully extracted this wonderful utility 
from nature’s laboratory and delivered it to 
the people. 

There has been practically no literature 
published on natural gas. The people 
know but little about the extent of the 
American fields or the difficulties encoun- 
tered in bringing the commodity: to the 


by W.C. Jenkins 


earth’s surface and conveying it to the 
cities and towns for distribution; and éven 
among people who are using natural gas 
there is a woeful amount of ignorance re- 
garding the hazardous nature of the 
industry. 

No man who is familiar with the history 
of Natural Gas, its uncertainties and its 
unknown quality, would impose impos- 
sible restrictions upon corporations en- 
gaged in its distribution to the people, 
unless his perceptions had been obscured 
and his judgment warped by prejudice 
and angry feeling. The conservative 
people of this country are willing to be 
told of the abuses of corporations; but 
instead of the axe they advocate the use 
of the pruning hook to lop off the decayed 
or sickly branches. 

If the public could appreciate the self- 
evident truth that no community can 
remain prosperous, or secure good service 
when served by a bankrupt or unprofitable 
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Gas Company the problem would be 
solved. The public cannot be benefitted 
by the destruction of the company or by 
impairing its efficiency to render first- 
class service. In many communities the 
public has been educated to regard the 
Gas Company as a common enemy and 
local legislation, too often unwise and 
harmful, has been the cause of not only 
positive wrong but absolute injustice. 
Being denied the right to freely manage 
their own affairs, regulate their service 
and fix their charges they are compelled 
to perpetually barter for a privilege or 
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franchise from a common council and to 
pass through a humiliating, sandbagging, 
disgraceful experience in order to secure 
an ordinance. 

In their flight from the unjust treatment 
of local governmental bodies many public 
utility men have sought refuge under the 
supervision of a public-service commis- 
sion only to encounter an inexperienced, 
arrogant body of men who imagine that 
an official appointment has endowed them 
with brains and intelligence to which 
they were formerly strangers. In its 
theory the commission system is a good 
solution of the public utility problem, but 
its success, in the application, depends 
upon the character of its members. 


NATURAL GAS—ITS ADVANTAGES AND DIFFICULTIES 


It should be remembered that in every 
town and city using natural gas there is 
an ever ready competitor that regulates 
the rates, and that is coal. If a gas com- 
pany should endeavor to raise its prices 
beyond a reasonable amount the people 
are not compelled to patronize the cor; 
poration; they can start up their coal fires. 
While the people want the luxury and 
comfort of natural gas they naturally 
desire to obtain it as cheaply as possible. 
They pay, without complaint, enormous 
prices for other luxuries and never question 
the rights of the dealers to charge such 
exorbitant prices; but when the gas com- 
pany asks for a two or three cent raise 
great indignation prevails. People declare 
they are being robbed while at the same 
time their conscience tells them the gas 
is well worth the price demanded. Every 
municipality at one time or another has 
its conflict with-the gas company over 
rates but there are few instances in which 
the people are willing to admit that, in 
the last analysis, coal is the important 
factor which must regulate the price of 
natural gas for heating purposes. 

The majority of people do not fully 
appreciate the hazardous nature of the 
natural gas business. It is a business 
being conducted with but little precedent 
for guidance. It is being carried on by a 
small group of men who are known as the 
practical men in the industry. In addi- 
tion there is a certain group of investors 
who have some idea of the oil and gas busi- 
ness and who have sufficient nerve to 
invest a little money in a new oil or gas 
proposition when it is brought to their 
attention. Some have made money, but 
many have learned some very valuable, 
though costly, lessons. Those who have 
made a success in the business are well 
known to the public while those who have 
failagj—and the failures are in the large 
majority—are never heard of by the 
people. Owing to this fact a wrong im- 
pression prevails regarding the enormous 
profits in the oil and gas business, and as 
a consequence many believe the public is 
being robbed. It would be an interesting 
commentary upon the natural gas indus- 
try if we could have the facts regarding 
the amount of money that has been lost 
and deduct therefrom the amount that 
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has been made. The net result would 
show that the business is largely a specu- 
lation and that some of the speculators 
have been heavy losers. 

People think of the oil and gas industry 
as being so closely related that it is one 
and the same business. It is true that 
men who are producers of crude oil are, as 
a rule, more or less in the gas business; 
but the nature of the two industries and 
the method of handling the products is 
very different and very far apart. The oil 
industry is general. It is simple, and often- 
times the profits are enormous. The 
natural gas business requires vastly more 
capital, more men of experience and en- 
counters more exasperating circumstances. 
Every day new people go to the oil fields, 
sink their drills into a pool of oil and make 
a fortune. It is not necessary for them 
to know but little about the business. 
Men cannot go into the natural gas busi- 
ness except by buying the stocks or bonds 
of an operating company. 

There are many hazards in the path of 
the natural gas company which can never 
be eliminated. The most serious difficulty 
which must be encountered is the deple- 
tion of the fields without a corresponding 
increase in new production. A gas com- 
pany without gas is, in effect, nothing but 
a pile of junk. Then there is another 
difficulty which is often encountered, and 
that is an over-production of gas. This 
brings in competition by inexperienced 
men in the business. Often these inexpe- 
rienced men drill large producing gas wells. 
Then feeling that they have something 
of immense value they go to the nearest 
town and advertise the proposition that 
they have enough gas to supply the whole 
town and are willing to do so at half the 
rates charged by the existing gas company. 
This stirs up a lot of feeling, and oftentimes 
the people are induced to invest - their 
money and build a competing line to the 
property. This brings on a gas war and 
the local company is obliged to reduce its 
rates. They operate at a loss for a year 
or two, when one of the companies is 
forced out of business; then the rates go 
back to the former schedules. The town 
has gained nothing through this expe- 
rience; on the other hand it usually 
develops that many of the citizens have 
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lost money in the new venture, and when 
it is all over the gas field has been more or 
less depleted and the citizens are obliged 
to pay higher rates than before the existing 
company was molested by injudicious 
competition. It has often been the case 
that the promoter who starts such an 
undertaking sells out at a nice profit, but 
the people who invested their money in 
the enterprise were finally compelled to 
hold the bag. 
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AN OIL WELL ON FIRE IN CADDO PARISH, 
LOUISIANA. THE WELL WAS MAKING AP- 
PROXIMATELY 17,000 BARRELS PER DAY 
WITH A LARGE AMOUNT OF WATER, AND 
BURNED FOR TWO WEEKS, BEFORE BEING 
EXTINGUISHED 


The natural gas business is one of the 
most peculiar enterprises in the United 
States today, and the business should be 
conducted by the practical and experienced 
men. A city or a town that traffics with 
promoters who have no knowledge of the 
industry will have many causes for regrets. 
The men who are handling large flotations 
of natural gas securities are not buying 
stocks or bonds in companies promoted 
by inexperienced men, and this fact should 
guide the occasional investor. 

The method of financing a natural gas 
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company is often unique and different 
from that of other corporations. In finan- 
cing a new gas company in an undeveloped 
field it has frequently been found neces- 
sary either to sell the stock at twenty-five 
or fifty cents on the dollar, or to sell bonds 
and give away from fifty to one hundred 
per cent stock bonus with the bonds. - The 
last scheme has proven the most popular 
among the natural gas investors. In 
order to finance a comrany in this manner 
it is necessary to organize with the capital 
stock of double the actual amount of 
money: which is required ‘to put in. the 
~ plant and build the ripe line. Some of 
the recent investigations regarding rates 
have brought out this fact very forcibly. 
The‘city official, inexperienced in corpora- 
tions affairs, oftentimes has much to say 
about over capitalization, and when he 
hits wpon this.subject he usually sits back 
with a-smile and feels that his investiga- 
tion of the rate question is over and his 
cause is won and there is nothing left for 
the gas company to do but to lower 
prices. Those who delve deeper into the 
facts, however, discover that a million 
or more dollars were put into the business 
on thé start with the possibility of, three- 
fourths of the money being lost in a short 
time. They discover, too, that the capi- 
talization is legitimate and that the gas 
company could not have been financed 
with a less amount. Those who are de- 
sirous of being fair will admit that men 
investing their money in such a hazardous 
venture are entitled to a good profit, owing 
to the chances they were ‘taking on the 
start. 
* * * 

Cities which have had the advantage 
of natural gas for ten or fifteerf years are 
in most cases paying double the rates 
which are being charged in cities that have 
recently been the beneficiaries of this cheap 
fuel. This is owing to the fact that the 
gas wells have declined in production and 
the companies have been forced to in- 
crease the rate. When people realize that 
there is danger of the natural gas luxury 
being taken away from them they are very 
willing to pay twice the amount in order 
to continue the service. If they would 
only realize the actual facts at the beginning 
and allow the companies a higher frice 
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which would eliminate the necessity of 
selling so much cheap gas for manufac- 
turing purposes the cities would enjoy this 
advantageous and economical fuel a great 
many years longer. 

The majority of the cities and towns in 
the gas regions use natural gas as a head- 
liner in advertising their communities. 
They spread the news broadcast and boast 
of having cheap rates. They use these 
means to secure large industries for their 
towns. This is done mostly by the real 
estate speculators, who do not care what 
becomes of the luxuries of the domestic 
home ten years hence. Their main idea 
is to boom the real estate and get the 
money turned over quickly and then 
depart for newer fields to repeat the same 
performance. 

It is surprising to note that even the 
people in the cities and towns of the 
eastern states who have enjoyed the luxury 
of natural gas for a great many years do 
not fully appreciate the labor and expense 
involved in operating a natural gas system. 
In some localities, and this is particularly 
true of Oklahoma and Arkansas, the tem- 
perature often drops or rises thirty or 
forty degrees within a few hours. To meet 
these conditions the gas companies are 
obliged to maintain regulator stations all 
along the system of their main lines, where 
an employee sits at a desk with a pressure 
gage before him and a telephone at his 
elbow, and the pressures are recorded 
every fifteen minutes throughout the day 
and night. If there is any sudden increase 
or decrease in pressure he must notify 
the nearest compressor station at once. 
When a cold snap arrives every consumer 
immediately turns on more gas and the 
amount of consumption is sometimes 
doubled within thirty minutes. When it 
is considered that the gas wells are from 
one to three hundred miles distant and 
that all of this gas is obliged to come 
through one trunk line some idea may be 
obtained of the rapid work necessary to 
increase pressures in the field, start up 
additional compressing pumps in the 
various stations and get the exact pressures 
at the different points and at the various 
towns. If any one man fails to report 
his pressure at these critical moments it 
would ‘probably result in some town being 
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shortZof gas for several hours, as the drain 
on the pipe line is usually so great during 
these sudden spells of cold weather that 
unless the pressure is packed up, and the 
compressing stations are notified in time, 
the pull on the lines would be so heavy 
that the pumps would be unable to hold 
the pressure. There is a corresponding 
danger when the temperature rises quickly; 
the danger then lies in the blowing out of 
the line. If the big compressing stations 
were all working to pack a trunk line and 
the weather should suddenly turn warm 
the pressure men must notify the stations, 
the pumps must be stopped or slowed 
down, wells in the fields must be shut off, 
otherwise the pressure would back up on 
the lines, which might result in blowing out 
couplings or weak joints of pipe. These 
conditions, with constant endeavors of the 
management to keep a reserve supply of 
gas, together with the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the field, make the whole business 
one of continuous worry. 

It is somewhat strange, but nevertheless 
a fact, that the majority of people in 
many towns which are being furnished 
with natural gas do not seem to trust the 
gas company. They seem to have a lurk- 
ing idea that the company is dishonest, 
although the employees of the concern 
live in the town and are usually very 


respectable citizens and are generally well 
paid for their services. The gas company 
is obliged to pay higher wages than most 
corporations because they need the highest 
class of workmen owing to the hazardous 
nature of the business and the fact that 
the safety of large investments often de- 
pend on one man doing the right thing at 
the right time to insure success in the 
business. 
- @ * * 

It is an interesting fact that, following 
all the various investigations which have 
been made by city councils, public utility 
committees as well as by state and federal 
courts, every increase in price that has 
been asked for by a gas company has been 
allowed after a more or less strenuous legal 
fight. The companies always stood the 
test of a very rigid examination and it has 
always been found that they were not only 
asking for legitimate increase in rates but 
that such increase was necessary in order 
to continue the business. 

Various complications in connection with 
the gas service in Kansas City have recent- 
ly brought the mid-continent field and the 
Oklahoma gas supply into considerable 
prominence, so that an analysis of the 
situation in that territory cannot fail to 
be interesting. The first natural gas pipe 
line in the Oklahoma fields was built in 
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1903-4 by the Kansas Natural Gas Com- 
pany from the Chautauqua, Montgomery 
County, gas fields near Independence, 
Kansas, and which ran to Kansas City, 
Missouri, taking in various cities and towns 
along the line. At that time there was an 
enormous amount of gas developed in the 
Kansas pool, the flow volume from all the 
wells totaling over one billion five hundred 
million cubic feet of gas per day. Most of 
this gas was owned by the Kansas Natural 
Gas Company. For the first few years 
after the organization of this company 
and the building of its big trunk line to 
Kansas City and other towns very little 
attention was paid to the field operatiors, 
except to the matter of drilling on leases 
in order to hold them. The idea of a 
shortage at that time was never dreamed 
of. The Company, urged on by the people 
of the various cities within reasonable 
distance uf the pipe line, kept laying branch 
liaes into practically all the cities and tcwns 
of any importance in southeastern Kansas. 
This was a natural and proper develop- 
ment of the industry; but the evil day 
came when financiers began to build large 
smelters and cement plants at Coffeyville 
and other points adjacent to the gas pool. 
These smelters and cement companies 
built their own pipe line into the gas pool 
and for three years their demand upon its 
contents was greater than that of the 
Kansas Natural Gas Company. The gas 
was sold for only a few cents per thousand 
and this enormous field was very quickly 
depleted. This evil was not entirely the 
fault of the smelter and cement interests. 
They could not be blamed for building 
their plants where they could get the 
cheapest fuel. The management of the 
Kansas Natural Gas Company realized 
the dangers of such an enormous drain 
upon the field, but they were unable to 
keep the smelters out. The result is now 
very apparent. Today this Kansas pool 
has very little gas, and it can only be ob- 
tained by the use of large and expensive 
compressors. 
* * 

In 1909 the gas companies in Kansas 
began to look elsewhere for a supply and 
the only available source was to the south 
of Oklahoma. When they began to extend 
their line into that territory they were 
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speedily stopped by the state authorities, 
who claimed that the gas in Oklahorra 
could not be transported outside of the 
state. After a long hard fought legal 
battle, which was finally terminated by a 
decision of the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, the gas companies were able to 
pipe the gas out of Oklahoma. The 
smelters and cement manufacturers im- 
mediately followed the natural gas com- 
pany into Oklahoma. The pool near 
Caney, a few miles south of the Kansas 
state line was the first to which the various 
interests extended their lines. This pool 
hardly lasted a year. The pipe lines were 
then extended farther south to what is 
known as the Hogshooter pool, about 
twenty-five miles south of the Kansas 
line. The Kansas Natural Gas Company 
and the Iola Portland Cement Company 
each laid an eighteen inch line to this 
field; the Wichita Gas Company laid an 
eight inch line and, combining with the 
Quapaw Gas Company, laid an additional 
sixteen-inch line. The Henry Gas Com- 
pany had previously laid a ten-inch and-a 
twelve-inch line to Bartletsville, where that 
Company was supplying the smelters, and 
for the past two years these big trunk lines 
have been taking out of the pool an 
average of nearly two hundred million 
cubic feet per day. This pool has been 
unable to stand this enormous drainage. 
The rock pressure has decreased very 
rapidly, and at the present time about 
one-half of the wells have been abandoned 
and the field will only produce about 
twenty fer cent of its original capacity; 
and in order to produce that quantity it 
must be done with the aid of large com- 
pressor stations. Luring the past year 
there have been three large compressor 
stations erected in the Hogshooter pool at 
a combined cost of about six hundred 
thousand dollars, and it is an open ques- 
tion today whether there will be enough 
additional gas to pump from the field to 
pay for erection of these stations. The 
smelters and cement companies have 
discontinued the extension of their pipe 
line into Oklahoma and it is hoped for 
the benefit of the people of that state, as 
well as in Kansas, that these companies 
will use other fuel than natural gas in the 
future. 
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If the people fully realized the factor 
these smelters and cement plants have 
been in the depletion of the gas field, and 
the consequence which will result if they 
continue to operate with natural gas, 
there would be a general call to arms, 
figuratively speaking, and they would be 
driven from the field or compelled to use 
other fuel. 

It has been necessary for the gas com- 
panies supplying domestic service to ex- 
tend their lines further south, but even 
with this effort to serve the people, and 
by the outlay of an enormous amount of 
money, they are only able to supply about 
one half the amount of gas which they 
could have furnished without any addi- 
tional cost had the smelters and cement 
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The natural gas companies, in nearly 
all cases, are forced into supplying these 
factories and their boiler consumption at 
low rates in order to meet the heavy ex- 
penses which the gas companies must 
encounter during the first few years of 
their constructive period. The people are 
also to blame; they are unwilling to pay 
enough for this great luxury in their homes 
to allow the gas companies to cut off the 
cheap market. 

* * * 

The fact that natural gas in Oklahoma 
is developed in so many different sands 
and is scattered over such a wide territory 
and in so many different small pools makes 
the operation of the Natural Gas Company 
a very difficult undertaking. When a 
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plants kept away. Here is an object lesson 
for all the cities and towns in the United 
States which are now supplied with natural 
gas. The people should fully understand 
the danger of allowing this precious com- 
modity to be used for boiler purposes in 
any line of industry. One small boiler in 
a little factory will burn as much gas in 
one day as twelve ordinary houses would 
use for heating, lighting and cooking. The 
enormous amount of natural gas being 
used by the many thousand boilers in all 
the cities and towns supplied with this 
commodity is appalling to those who have 
given the subject of conversation any 
consideration. If this cheap and wasteful 
consumption were entirely discontinued it 
would lengthen the life of the natural gas 
fields and insure to the domestic consumers 
the luxury of cheap fuel in their homes for 
a great many years to come. 


large gas well is developed in virgin terri- 
tory in the eastern fields a company can 
lease a large acreage and the prospects are 
that it will develop a good field of gas. In 
Oklahoma the conditions are different 
There are many instances where gas wells 
have been drilled which started out with 
the production of from fifteen to thirty 
million cubic feet per day. These wells 
were quickly offset by other wells drilled 
in the same sand on adjoining leases and 
speedily became unproductive. In fact 
some of the pools in Oklahoma are so 
small that one or two wells will drain the 
gas contents. 

This condition also creates an additior al 
burden of expense on the gas comparies 
from the fact that they are often obliged 
to drill at least four wells around one that 
is a producer, in order to define the pool. 
There are several cases in the field where 
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companies have drilled four dry holes 
around one producing well. When it is 
understood that these holes cost in the 
neighborhood of five thousand dollars each 
to drill it can be seen that oftentimes one 
producing well in a pool has been obtained 
at.a cost of twenty thousand dollars. Ex- 
perience has shown that in order to develop 
one gas well in the Oklahoma gas field it is 
generally necessary to drill at least three 
holes, two of which are dry. This, of course, 
creates a very heavy field expense, and 
the fact that the pools are scattered makes 
it necessary to keep extending the pipe 
lines without increasing the earnings, but 
with a corresponding burden to the trans- 
portation expense. 

Even though the gas companies were 
receiving sufficient revenue to continue 
building pipe lines they would not have 
the continuous and unlimited market that 
now exists for crude oil. The gas must be 
conserved and shut in the ground until 
the market is ready to use it. There 
should be some very strenuous laws 
enacted governing the conservation of 
natural gas. At the present time it has 
absolutely no protection, and there is 
more gas being wasted today in Oklahoma 
than is being.used for legitimate purposes. 
The country should be laid out in districts, 
and each district should have a thorough, 
competent gas man as inspector who should 
be clothed with sufficient authority to stop 
the enormous waste of gas which is going 
on at present. The gas in Oklahoma is 
mostly in the shallow sand, and these 
sands are scattered in small pools. Oil 
has been developed in the majority of 
these sands along with the gas, and oil 
operators have allowed the gas to blow in 
the air, and hundreds of enormous gas wells 
have been exhausted a few weeks after 
they were drilled as a consequence. This 
is really an evil which is worse than the 
smelter difficulty. The waste of such large 
quantities of gas every day throughout 
the Oklahoma field is fast depleting the 
gas-producing sands and unless this profli- 
gate condition is checked the people will, 
in a few years, encounter the same con- 
dition that exists in Kansas. 

The oil operator is anxious to get returns 
from his work at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. By wasting the gas and producing 
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the oil he has a ready market for the latter 
and can sell it every day. Crude oil can 
be produced, pumped through pipe lines 
and run into large tanks, or it can be 
pumped for hundreds of miles to waiting 
refineries, where it is converted into the 
many by-products that find their way into 
the channels of trade. It is entirely dif- 
ferent with natural gas; the only place 
that this commodity can be stored is in 
the ground. When it comes to the surface 
it must be used immediately by transporta- 
tion through pipe line to a commercial 
market or it will escape in the air. 
* * * 

A brief statement concerning the dis- 
covery and production of the Oklahoma 
gas pools will show their uncertain nature. 
In addition to the Caney and Hogshooter 
pools which have already been mentioned, 
gas was discovered at Collinsville in the 
year 1906. The pool covered an area of 
about one mile wide and three miles long. 
In the fall of 1909 the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Company extended its line into this 
field in order to supply a portion of the 
Company’s market in Oklahoma City, 
Shawnee and Guthrie and other small 
towns along the pipe line. In the fall of 
1911 two smelters were erected at Collins- 
ville which demanded ten million cubic 
feet of gas per day from the pool. The 
Caney River Gas Company also built 
lines into the field and during the year 
1912 it is estimated that thirty million 
feet of gas was taken out by the different 
companies each day. The rock pressure 
and volume dropped off rapidly, and only 
twenty million feet per day can be pro- 
cured at the present time. It is estimated 
that the life of this pool will not exceed 
two years more. 

The Tulsa gas pool was discovered in 
1907. The Osage & Oklahoma Company 
of Tulsa began taking gas from this field 
in 1908. During the last three years 
additional wells have been drilled and at 
the present time gas has been delivered 
into the lines of the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Company and the Marinott Mining 
Company to the amount of twenty million 
cubic feet per day. 

In December, 1912, there were two small 
pools developed north and east of Tulsa, 
but the volume and rock pressure are 
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declining very rapidly, which clearly shows 
they cover 4 very small area. 

The Osage gas pool, located in the 
Osage Nation, was first discovered in the 
year 1901. In 1903 the gas was piped to 
Tulsa. The rock pressure in this field, 
which originally was six hundred pounds, 
is now down to one hundred and fifty 
pounds. In the latter part of the year 1912 
gas was discovered in a lower sand which 
shows a volume of from three to six million 
feet with the rock pressure of 710 pounds. 
These wells have a promising future. 

The Glenn pool and Tanaha gas fields 
were discovered in 1907. A number of 
gas wells drilled into this field range in 
volume from two to thirty-five million 
feet, but declined or became exhausted 
very rapidly, due to the large amount of 
gas that was allowed to escape through 
producing oil wells. Very little gas from 
this. pool was marketed. 

A pool was discovered south of Mounds 
in 1907. Four wells were drilled which 
had a volume of from eight to ten million 
feet. The gas was delivered into the lines 
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of the Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, 
and during the year 1909-10-11 produced 
four million cubic feet per day. With one 
exception these wells have been exhausted 
and abandoned. 

The Dolly Tiger gas pool was discovered 
in 1910, and the volume from four wells 
which were drilled ranged from twelve 
to thirty-one million feet. The rock pres- 
sure and volume are dropping off very 
rapidly owing to the small area which the 
pool covers. There has been a number of 
gas wells drilled in the Bald Hill pool. 
Several of these wells came in with a 
volume from ten to thirty million feet. 
The pressure and volume rapidly declined, 
due to the larger amount of gas wasted 
through the oil wells. No gas has been 
marketed from this pool. 

The Morris pool was discovered in the 
year 1907-8. Both gas and oil were pro- 
duced. The only gas marketed from this 
field was conveyed to the towns of Okmul- 
gee and Morris. The rock pressure and 
volume at the present time is about one- 


half the original amount, 
* 
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In the Tiger Flats pool, about nine miles 
southeast of Okmulgee, two gas wells were 
drilled in the year 1911. At the present 
time these wells are shut in and no gas 
has been marketed. Several dry holes 
have been drilled to the south and west, 
which indicated that the pool does not 
cover a very large area. 

At Winchell is located the Henryetta or 
Shulthis pool, in which a number of gas 
wells have been developed in the same sand 
from which oil has been produced. These 
wells range from five to twenty-five 
million feet in volume. The pressure is 
diminishing very rapidly due to the waste 
of gas by producing oil wells. 

The latest gas pool discovered in Okla- 
homa is known as the Cushing field. From 
the present developments in this field the 
sand looks quite favorable to cover a large 
area of gas-producing territory. On 
January 23, 1913, the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Company completed a twelve-inch 
branch pipe line to the Cushing field, 
which connects with its main trunk line 
to Oklahoma City. Owing to the different 
“producing stratas in the Cushing field 
producing both oil and gas it is impossible 
to state how long the gas would last in 
this field. In all probability it will suffer 
the same fate as that of the gas in other 


oil pools developed and operated in Okla-- 


homa. 

On account of the gas companies being 
unable to lease up and acquire solid blocks 
of gas territory in Oklahoma it seems al- 
most impossible to preserve the natural 
gas in that field. Under the rulings of the 
Interior Department the land is leased 
to so many different operators that the 
majority of oil producers make no effort 
to save or prevent the waste of natural gas. 
Their only interest is to get through the 
different formations to develop the oil; 
and they care nothing whatever about the 
conservation of the gas. : 

* * * 

The history of the oil and gas industry 
in Oklahoma is not a history of wisdom 
and keen foresight. It shows that in 1903 
Guffy & Galey, T. N. Barnsdall and other 
pioneers in the Oklahoma field began 
taking leases in and around Bartlesville, 
Tulsa and Red Fork. About one-half of 
the territory at that time was restricted 


‘Department. 
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to lands belonging to the Indians of the 
five civilized tribes and wa&s controlled 
by the government through the Interior 
In order to make their 
titles valid it was necessary to secure the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and drastic rulings governed these leases, 
These rulings were formulated by officials 
of the Interior Department who- knew 
absolutely nothing about the oil and gas 
business. One individual or one company 
or corporation could not hold more than 
forty-eight hundred acres at any one time, 
and individuals or corporations were 
obliged to prove to the Department their 
financial ability to develop the leases 
when approved. Drastic restrictions pre- 
vented lessees from transferring their 
property without the consent of the 
Interior Department, and in every possible 
way the officials endeavored to control 
the situation so as to keep the older and 
larger companies from leasing up the 
territory. The result has been that the 
oil and gas territory of Oklahoma has been 
divided up, and the leases are now held by 
several hundred different individuals, the 
majority of whom have never had any 
experience in the oil and gas business. 
The Standard Oil subsidiary companies 
were able to store up millions of barrels of 
oil at a time when the price ranged from 
thirty to forty cents. The Oklahoma oil 
is about seventy-five per cent the value of 
Pennsylvania crude. The profit from the 
by-products will run in about that pro- 
portion, but during all these years the 
producers of the eastern field have been 
enjoying prices of from four to five times 
higher than the prices in the Oklahoma 
field, and the recent enormous advance in 
crude petroleum in the eastern market 
has not been shared by the producers of 
the mid-continent field. If there were no 
discriminating conditions the price of 
Oklahoma oil today would be nearly two 
dcllars instead of eighty-eight cents. 
There are several large natural gas com- 
panies in Oklahoma supplying nearly all 
the principal cities and towns in Okla- 
homa, Kansas and some in Missouri. 
These gas companies are unable to lease 
up a large block of territory in order to 
protect themselves for future reserve 
supply of gas. They are compelled to buy 
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the gas from the various small producers 
scattered over the territory. This makes 
the operating expenses of the companies 
extra heavy and must shortly be followed 
by an increase in rates to consumers in 
order to maintain and operate their prop- 
erties on a paying basis. 

There are over a million people enjoying 
the luxuries of natural gas from the mid- 
continent field. In the near future the 
majority of these people will be obliged 
to pay higher prices for this luxury. This 


interested in the conservation of our 
national resources; Louisiana and prac- 
tically every other state where oil and gas 
are produced have taken official recognition 
of this profligate method of drilling, and 
the oil operators are no longer permitted 
to recklessly blow the gas into the air. 
No doubt the work of conserving the 
gas makes the production of oil more 
costly and the Oklahoma oil men, angered 
by the introduction of a gas conservation 
bill in the Legislature, have adopted a 
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is absolutely imperative because of the 
depletion of the fields. 

As this article is being written the gas 
and oil men of Oklahoma are in a most un- 
fortunate contention before the Legisla- 
ture—a contention which may result in 
serious injury not only to themselves but 
to the people of the state. The gas inter- 
ests secured the introduction of a_ bill 
designed to conserve the natural gas of 
the state and to prevent so far as possible 
the enormous waste of gas by the oil pro- 
ducers. It is not in Oklahoma alone that 
the flagrant waste of gas by the oil men 
is engaging serious attention and calling 
forth severe criticism by men who are 


means of retaliation by urging the passage 
of a retaliatory bill to make the gas pipe 
lines common carriers and the pipe line 
companies common purchasers. On the 
face of the bill it seems to apply to all 
pipe line companies, but it cannot affect 
the foreign corporations engaged in the 
interstate business of piping gas out of 
Oklahoma, because the Legislature of 
that or any other state has no power over 
the interstate companies and cannot 
impose any burden or restrictions upon 
them. The bill can only affect about two 
domestic companies supplying Oklahoma 
City, Shawnee, Guthrie, Muskogee and 
about thirty smaller towns of the state, 
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The half-dozen great interstate pipe 
line companies transmitting gas beyond 
the borders of the state would have un- 
restrained privilege to take all the gas 
they can obtain in Oklahoma and transmit 
it to the people of other states unham- 
pered by the provisions of this proposed 
law, while the two domestic companies 
would be subjected to heavy burdens and 
restrictions. 

How inconsistent the people of Okla- 
homa will appear if the Legislature passes 
such a measure! Oklahoma once forbade 
the exportation of natural gas. It was 
needed, the people said, to attract manu- 
facturing institutions and to benefit the 
citizens of the state generally. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, how- 
ever, decided that the Pipe Line Com- 
panies could convey the Oklahoma gas to 
. any place within the confines of the United 
States. Now the Legislature is asked to 
foster the exportation of natural gas by 
placing heavy burdens upon the companies 
that have undertaken to supply the people 
of the state and to let the concerns that 
convey the Oklahoma Gas to the people 
of Missouri and Kansas operate without 
any restraint or restrictions. It does not 
seem possible that the legislature of 
Oklahoma can by ‘the passage of such a 
law say, in effect, to the people of that 
state, “smite the: hand that feeds: thee,” 
nor can it be imagined that such an insult 
to invested capital will be allowed to darken 
pages of the Statute books of that state. 

* * * 

During the past four years extensive 
oil and natural gas developments have 
been made in what is known as the Caddo 
Field, in Northern Louisiana. Among 
the large operators developing in this field 
were Messrs. M. L. Benedum, J. C. Trees 
and H. S. Grayson, of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, conducting operations as the 
J. C. Trees Oil Company, who developed 
a large production of both gas and oil. 
These operators, however, were unable 
to find a market for the natural gas, in 
the vicinity of their properties, and a 
company was formed in the early part of 
1910, known as the Arkansas Natural Gas 
Company, to transport this gas to Little 
Rock, the capital city of Arkansas, also 
to Hot Springs, Pine Bluff, and other cities 
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and towns located between the field and 
the terminus of the line at Little Rock, as 
no paying fields of natural gas had been 
developed in Arkansas, closer than - the 
Caddo Gas Field of Louisiana. 

The project of building a pipe line sys- 
tem of more than four hundred miles, 
portions of which are eighteen inches in 
diameter, for conveying natural gas to 
cities and towns in Arkansas from the 
great Caddo Gas Field of Louisiana, was 
promoted and undertaken by Messrs. 
J. C. Trees, M. L. Benedum, H. S. Gray- 
son, William Flinn, George H. Flinn, A. B. 
Dally, Jr., Joseph F. Guffey and B. G. 
Dawes, prominent oil and gas operators 
and financiers of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Surveys for the line were commenced in 
the spring of 1910, which were hindered 
by many difficulties, owing to the character 
of the country, especially in regard to the 
numerous rivers, lakes, bayous and other 
streams and lowlands subject to overflow, 
that had to be crossed with the pipe lines. 
These difficulties, however, were finally 
overcome, and actual work of constructing 
the line began in September, 1910, by the 
contracting firm of Booth & Flinn, Limited, 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, with large 
forces of men, and the main line to Little 
Rock was completed and gas turned into 


_ the line for demonstration purposes in the 


month of May, 1911, on the occasion of 
the Confederate reunion at Little Rock. 

The pipe line runs in a northerly direc- 
tion from the Caddo Fields to the Red 
River in, Arkansas, where it crosses that 
stream with manifold lines near Garland . 
City, thence to Hope, and from Hope it 
parallels the Iron Mountain Railroad to 
Little Rock, and from Malvern, Arkansas, 
on the main line, branches are laid to the 
cities of Pine Bluff and Hot Springs. 
The Company’s lines pass through Hope, 
Prescott, Arkadelphia. Malvern and Ben- 
ton, besides several other small towns 
between these points. 

The work was accomplished rapidly, 
regardless of the many difficulties, and 
without interruption during the winter 
of that year, which was an unusually 
favorable one for outside work. 

The transportation of pipe from the 
iron and steel mills in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, that entered into this large project, 
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was accomplished by both railroad and 
water shipments, as much as twelve miles 
of pipe being loaded on single model 
barges and transported to Memphis, and 
then conveyed by rail to the various un- 
loading points along the Iron Mountain 
railroad. 

The transportation of heavy fittings 
and other material, and the building of 
lines through rivers and streams, were 
important features of this line that re- 
quired careful engineering and skilful 
workmanship. 
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people. The total amount of main pipe 
line used in serving this territory at the 
present time is three hundred miles; and 
the distributing lines in the various cities 
and towns in which the company sells to 
consumers, aggregate 165 miles. The 
cities of Little Rock, Argenta, and Hot 
Springs have their own distributing com- 
panies. 

In all the cities and towns natural gas 
was. enthusiastically welcomed by the 
people; everybody hailed with delight 
the arrival of the gas men, and within 
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The acquiring of rights-of-way through 
virgin forests, plantations and farm lands, 
also the building of a private metallic 
circuit telephone system along the route 
of the pipe lines was also an important 
feature of this project. 

Cities and towns were also piped for 
using this ideal fuel, and the supply was 
turned into the lines, for domestic and 
manufacturing purposes, on July 1, 1911, 
the completion of the lines being accom- 
plished in less than one year. 

Many farmers along the line are using 
the gas, and the entire territory served by 
the company has a population of 150,000 


two years many thousands have become 
consumers. Besides being used for do- 
mestic purposes in the Arkansas cities, 
natural gas is also used in the manufac- 
turing plants, such as cotton oil mills, rice 
plants, electric lighting companies, and 
other varied industries. 

In cities and towns supplied by the 
Arkansas Natural Gas Company, the 
price of coal has been very high, owing to 
the long distance from the mines; the only 
other available fuel was wood, which is 
also very expensive. Neither has any 
natural gas been discovered in Arkansas, 
except in moderate quantities on the 
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western border of the State near Fort 
Smith, and which was not sufficient to 
pipe to this territory. In the cities of Hot 
Springs, Pine Bluff and Little Rock, arti- 
ficial gas was sold at prices ranging from 
$1.25. or $1.50 per thousand cubic feet. 
The franchise price for natural gas in the 
several cities and towns is fifty cents per 
thousand cubic feet; the company, how- 
ever, is only charging forty cents per 
thousand for the first five thousand cubic 
feet consumed for domestic purposes per 
month, and thirty cents for all used in 
excess of that amount. The rate for 
natural gas used for industrial purposes 
is twelve and one-half cents per thousand 
cubic feet, which is very much cheaper 
than any other class of fuel available in 
any of the cities or towns supplied by the 
company. The heat unit value of the 
Caddo gas ranges from 960 to 1,050 B. T. U. 
It is understood that there is small profit 
in furnishing gas for manufacturing pur- 
poses in Arkansas at this price, carrying 
the gas so great a distance, but it is be- 
lieved that such a low rate will aid in de- 
veloping the manufacturing institutions 
and thus build up the cities, which natur- 
ally will increase the domestic consump- 
tion, and the results on the whole will be 
satisfactory. 

The capacity of the present pipe line 
is sufficient to meet a growth of practically 
double the population now served. The 
company is applying every means to 
insure a good supply for many years, and 
has already nearly two hundred thousand 
acres under lease. 

In the Caddo Field, the depth at which 
the gas is found in the most prolific volume 
is from eight hundred to one thousand feet. 
The deeper formations range from twenty- 
three hundred to three thousand feet, but 
most of the drilling up to this time has 
been in the shallow sands. The percentage 
of dry holes in the Caddo Field is not as 
heavy as in some of the northern fields. 

The operation of the pipe line from the 
Caddo Field to the cities and towns of 
Arkansas is attended by difficulties that 
do not exist in most of the other gas terri- 
tories. The swift currents of the rivers, 
with their shifting sands, involved the 
necessity of great care in the construction, 
because, during the rainy seasons, por- 
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tions of the pipe are in danger of being 
destroyed by the currents. It is often 
the case that the lowlands and much of 
the pipe are under water, which make 
repairs, in case of breakage or trouble, 
extremely difficult. Emergency pipe is 
stored at regular intervals along the line 
to provide for all these contingencies, and 
the system is patrolled daily by regular line- 
walkers, and diving equipments for work- 
ing under water when occasion requires 
are also provided for flood emergencies. 
* * * 

The difficulties of surveying lines and 
laying pipe through swamps and low 
country, crossing streams and lakes where 
the sand is easily disturbed and washed 
by floods and high water, can hardly be 
understood, except by those who venture 
into such a hazardous enterprise; yet the 
pipe line system of the Arkansas Natural 
Gas Company is said to be as near per- 
fection as engineering skill and money 
can make it. 

But few realize the great care and watch- 
fulness which must be employed in de- 
livering natural gas under such conditions. 
A number of men must be employed to 
watch the lines to observe gauges and 
record pressure and weather conditiors. 
The weather forecast must be determined 
in advance, and arrangements made to 
meet every possible requirement, stations 
for this purpose being provided in which 
hourly records are taken every day of the 
year. 

Natural gas is peculiarly adapted to the 
quickly changing weather conditions of 
the Southern States. During the extreme 
hot seasons it localizes the amount of heat 
necessary for culinary purposes, and dis- 
penses with the heavy cast-iron stoves 
which radiate their heat in all directions 
long after the meals are prepared. During 
a sudden drop in the temperature, the 
heat from the gas stoves may be obtained 
at a moment’s notice, and the fluctuations 
in weather conditions do not bring with 
them the unpleasant conditions which must 
necessarily be present where families are 
compelled to fire up coal stoves or furnaces 
to heat their homes. 

To the credit of the people of Arkansas, 
it should be stated: that they have given 
every encouragement possible to the 
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promoters of this natural gas project. 
Their attitude is, indeed, an object lesson 
to the people of other states, who seem to 
antagonize the gas interests whenever the 
opportunity arises. The people of Arkan- 
sas are more interested in-securing good 
natural gas service than they are in antag- 
onizing the gas company by unfair or 
obstructive legislation. They realize that 
antagonism of this nature is apt to reach 
a point which might bring disaster to the 
Company, and in the end work a great 
injury to themselves. They expect the 
gas company to pay a reasonable 
amount of taxes, but they do not 
insist that it should pay more 
than its proper share. This fair 
treatment will encourage the 


et 
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c&apany to go ahead with development 
and secure the advantages of the precious 
commodity to the people of Arkansas for 
many years. Such a liberal policy toward 
ssemi-public corporations will result in 
confidence on the part of capitalists that 
their investments will be treated fairly 
and they will not hesitate to put their 
money into Arkansas enterprises and thus 
be of material assistance in developing 
the immense resources of the state. 
The cost of this natural gas project in 
‘Louisiana and Arkansas was approxi- 
mately five million dollars, and the people 
of Arkansas who are now enjoying nature’s 
best and most convenient fuel owe their 
appreciation and thanks to the promoters 


of this enterprise. These gentlemen have 
placed them under the same favorable 
conditions enjoyed in the foremost cities 
of the United States, who have been using 
this high-class fuel for more than thirty 
years, and which has lessened the labors 
and household cares to a very considerable 
extent. 
* * * 

The history of natural gas in the Appala- 
chian Field began in 1872, when the first 
line was laid in Titusville. By 1881 
several cities in the oil and gas field were 
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being supplied with gas. In 1884 gas was 
distributed for domestic purposes in 
Pittsburgh. Today the consumption at 
times of maximum demand runs close to a 
billion cubic feet per day, one-half of 
which is consumed in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict alone. Natural gas from the Appa- 
lachian field is now ‘being supplied to cities 
from Buffalo on the north, Elmira on the 
east, Lexington, Kentucky, on the south, 
and Cincinnati on the west. The region 
which is enjoying the benefits of natural 
gas from this field contains an area of 
65,000 square miles and a population of 
7,000,000, nearly half of which use gas 
for fuel. 

Natural gas in commercial quantities is 
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found in twenty-two counties in Pennsyl- 
vania, extending from Tioga County on the 
northeast to Green County in the south- 
east corner. In spite of a long time during 
which the natural gas has been served to 
the people of Pennsylvania the quantity 
produced in 1911 aggregated 104,018,296,- 
000 cubic feet. More gas is consumed in 
Pennsylvania than any other state. Some 
of this gas is imported from West Vir- 
ginia, although that state also imports 
gas from Pennsylvania. The city of 
Wheeling is supplied from the Pennsyl- 
vania fields. The number of domestic 
consumers in Pennsylvania increased 
from 321,430 in 1910 to 330,537 in 1911. 
During that year a total of 832 gas wells 
and 224 drv holes were drilled. The 
number of producing wells at the close 
of 1911 was 10,809. The number of acres 
under lease in Pennsylvania at the end 
of 1911 was 1,372,131. There were 
103,595 acres held in fee and 575,046 
acres of which different companies held 
gas rights. The farmers of Pennsylvania 
are receiving over two million dollars as 
rentals and royalties from the gas com- 
panies; about two million dollars are paid 
out by the companies to supetintend and 
operate the natural gas industry in that 
state; it costs eight hundred thousand 
dollars a year to pump the gas from the 
wells to the consumers and it requires 
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approximately eleven million a year to 
meet the expense of salaries to employees, 
material for repairs and extensions, and 
drilling operations in the field. 

Natural gas will, in all probability, be 
supplied to the cities and towns in Pennsyl- 
vania for many years to come. Huge for- 
tunes are being spent by different com- 
panies to insure an available supply. 
Wherever there is the slightest evidence 
of gas the acreage for many miles are being 
leased for drilling privileges. The Peoples 
Gas Company, of Pittsburgh, is exploring 
the deeper formations for gas. About 
twenty-seven miles from Pittsburgh the 
Company is drilling the deepest well in 
the United States, and with one exception 
the deepest in the world. At this writing, 
February 1, the well has been drilled to a 
depth of 6,060 feet and the drills are still 
going deeper. 

In the early days of natural gas service 
in Pennsylvania the different cities were 
mostly supplied by small local companies. 
When the gas fields adjacent to the cities 
began to decline many of these small com- 
panies merged or became a part of larger 
companies serving Pittsburgh and the 
mining «districts. Today practically al! 
the cities of Pennsylvania are supplied by 
one of the large companies which have 
built big trunk lines to all the importart 


gas pools. 


BOOKS 


I rarely read any Latin, Greek, German, Italian, sometimes not a French book, 


in the original, which I can procure in a good version. 


I like to be beholden to the 


great metropolitan English speech, the sea which receives tributaries from every region 


under heaven. 


I should as soon think of swimming across Charles River when I wish 


to go to Boston, as of reading all my books in originals when I have them rendered 
for me in my mother tongue. 





—R. W. Emerson. 

















